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EDITORIAL 


"[ Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 


May 5th, in the Council Chamber, Memorial Hall, Dr. 
: Grieve presiding. The Report of the Treasurer was read 
and the Balance Sheet, printed herewith, showed a balance in hand 
at the end of the year of £39 19s. 9d., of which £21 is capital, 
representing five Life Members. The Editor reported that one 
issue of the Transactions would appear in 1937, a 64 page number 
to be issued in September, while in 1938 it was hoped to revert to 
two issues per year of 48 pages each. Mr. Geoffrey Nuttall, M.A., 
was unable to be present owing to illness, and his paper, on 
“Walter Cradock, 1606(?)—1659. The Man and His Message’’, 
was read by the Rev. A. G. Matthews. An interesting discussion 
followed in which the President, the Rev. T. Mardy Rees, and the 
Rev. Maurice Charles participated. 


* * * * 


A meeting of the Society will be held at Bristol during the Con- 
gregational Union meetings. The Rev. Dr. Platt, who is the 
Warden of John Wesley’s Chapel, called by him ‘‘The New Room 
in the Horsefair’’, has very kindly arranged to have the New 
Room open for the inspection of delegates from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
each day during the meetings. He himself will be present and 
speak to members of the Society and other friends on Tuesday 
afternoon (12th October) at 3 o’clock. - The New Room contains 
many mementoes of John Wesley and it is hoped that there will be 
a good attendance at the meeting. 


* * * * 


The number of Life Members of the Society is now (September, 
1937) 7, the number of churches 18, and the number of Ordinary 
Members 151. 

/_ * Bees * * , 

It must be gratifying to the President of the Society that many 
of his old students in Lancashire College are giving themselves to 
the work of historical research. We are glad to print two papers 
by them in the present number, the Rev. R. F. Calder’s ‘‘Robert 
Haldane’s Theological Seminary’’, and ‘‘Roby’s Academy, 
Manchester’, by the Rev. C. E. Surman, who has done a good 
deal of work on the alumni of Lancashire College. _ 


* * * 


2 EDITORIAL 


It is a hundred years since the opening of the General Register 
Office at Somerset House. Probably most research students have 
visited Somerset House at some time in order to study wills, but 
certainly few people are aware of the riches of its non-parochial 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths. The registers of the 
foreign Protestant Refugee Churches, nearly all French or 
Walloon, are kept there, and also those of the Chapels Royal and 
of the marriages in the Fleet Prison. There are also the Census 
returns of 1841 and 1851. Somerset House is of special interest 
to Nonconformists because so many of the churches subsequent to 
the incorporation of the new service in 1837 placed their registers 
in the General Register Office for safe keeping. In the summer 
an exhibition was held in which a number of the most interesting 
registers and other exhibits were on view. A booklet has been 
issued entitled The Story of The General Register Office and Its 
Origins, from 1538 to 19387. It contains sections devoted to the 
Methodist Church (Dr. A. W. Harrison), the Baptist Church (Dr. 
W. T. Whitley), the Independent or Congregational Churches (Dr. 
Albert Peel), and the Society of Friends (Mr. J. L. Nickalls). 
Among the Congregational documents exhibited were Robert 
Browning’s Baptismal Certificate and the registers of the churches 
at Angel Street, Worcester; Kidderminster; Carrs Lane, Bir- 
mingham ; Bunyan Meeting, Bedford ; Fetter Lane, London; Above 
Bar, Southampton; Castle Hill, Northampton; Northowram, 
Yorkshire; Downing Street, Cambridge; Tabernacle, Dursley. 


* * * * 


All members of our Society will offer warm congratulations to 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers on the publication of the critical text of the 
Westminster Confession, together with an account of the prepara- 
tion and printing of its seven leading editions. Dr. Carruthers’s 
father was himself an authority on the Confession, and collected 
copies, and so Dr. Carruthers’s work has been a labour of love. 
He has collated many copies in Great Britain and America, down 
to the last punctuation mark. He prints facsimiles of the title- 
pages and of special pages, and describes in detail the changes, 
voluntary and involuntary, in the different editions. His work, 
it is safe to say, will stand for all time, and every college library 
should have a copy (The Westminster Confession of Faith : Man- 
chester, Aikman, 12s. 6d.). 

_ Another volume which rejoices our hearts comes from_ the 
Chetham Society, for whom Mr. Ernest Axon has edited Oliver 
Heywood’s Life of his father-in-law, John Angier of Denton. Out 
own readers will value Mr. Axon’s notes, but it is worth anybody’s 
while to read the life as it stands, together with Angier’s diary, 
his ‘‘Cases resolved’, and the extracts from his Helpe to Better 
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Hearts, for Better Times. Angier (1605-1677) though undoubtedly 
Presbyterian, was in some ways almost Congregational: while a 
devoted pastor and often prevented from preaching, his Noncon- 
formity was not aggressive, and he seems to have been unmolested 
or long periods. Heywood’s account of the preaching of John 
Rogers of Dedham is interesting : 


| Mr. Angier was kept a season at his mothers house, followed 


his studies, attended on Mr. Rogers Ministrie; this Mr. John 
Rogers of Dedham was a mirrour and miracle of zeal and 
success in his Ministerial labours; it was wont to be said, 
Come let’s go to Dedham to get a little fire; he was Lecturer 
there, and preached once on Lordsday, and a Lecture on the 
Tuesday to which multitudes of people flock’d from the parts 
adjacent; and his plain preaching was blessed with a large 
Harvest; however some expressions and gestures he used, 
would now seem indecent; yet the gravity of the man, and 
general reverence people had for him, rendered them not only 
not offensive, but sometimes very effectual; his taking hold 
with both hands at one time of the supporters of the Canopy 
over the Pulpit, and roaring hideously, to represent the tor- 
ments of the damned, had an awakening force attending it. 
Mr. Thomas Goodwin, after Dr. Goodwin, when we was a 
Fellow in Cambridge, and an eminent Preacher, much followed 
and honoured, occasionally hearing Mr. Rogers, fell under 
such convictions, that he after professed, that he lookt on him- 
self neither as a Christian, nor a Preacher. 
* * *% * 

The Presbyterian Historical Society is voted an Annual Grant by 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England. It is right 
to be taught even by Presbyterianism, and we trust that the Con- 
eregational Union of England and Wales will speedily copy this 
example. 

* * * * 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society (1936). The chief 
articles are ‘‘Benjamin Lay (1681-1759)’’ (C. Brightwen Rowntree), 
‘‘Christian Lodowick’”’ (Henry J. Cadbury), ‘‘Elihu Burritt and 
Friends’? (Samuel Graveson), ‘‘The Great Revival at Malton in 
1652’ (Ernest E. Taylor), ‘‘Margaret Edmundson (c. 1630-1691). 
Her Husband’s Testimony’’ (Isabel Grubb), ‘‘The Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Norfolk’ (Arthur J. Eddington), ‘‘Jacob Boehme’s Influence 
in England’’ (Stephen Hobhouse). 


The Contribution of the Pilgrims to American 
Life. 


HE Christian Pilgrims of New England brought with them 

| to its bleak but beckoning shores a vital and potent form 

of Protestantism, fashioned by English Nonconformity, in- 

fluenced and aided by wholesome contact with the religious and 
political life of the Netherlands. 

In coming to America they faced a great opportunity and equally 
great difficulties. The unique task and mission of the New England 
colonists lay in fusing, adjusting, and developing the progressive 
principles that had already come to birth within them, amidst the 
scope and freedom of a new creative and conditioning environment 
and under the demanding pressure of pioneer life. Here was one 
of those relative racial de novo beginnings, comparable in some 
respects to that of the people of Israel as they entered Palestine, 
or that of the Aryan peoples from the North as they came to the 
shores of the Aegean. 

How did these venturesome builders of a new order meet their 
major opportunity? What kind of a cultus did they fashion amidst 
the vigours and rigours of what Governor Bradford termed a 
“hideous and desolate wilderness’’, which offered, nevertheless, 
a chance to build a new heaven and a new earth wherein should 
dwell righteousness ? 


i: 


Their first and most urgent problem was political and economic, 
i.e., the problem of civil government. The Compact in the cabin 
of the Mayflower pre-visioned their ideal, which was confirmed, 
enlarged, and implemented as the experiment advanced. The re- 
sult was a strikingly idealistic and in many ways effective inter- 
fusion of religion and morals—yielding a distinctively theocratic, 
moralistic Protestant commonwealth. These men were founders, 
framers, and administrators of both Church and State, a select and 
highly qualified company, sifted as wheat by the severe threshing 
of ecclesiastical persecution ; and resolutely and devotedly did they 
give themselves to the severe enterprise in which they felt them- 
selves engaged as by divine appointment and direction. 

Nothing was more influential in the constructive process, as it 
developed, than the interaction of the two somewhat diverse 
colonies—the Old Colony of 1620 (Plymouth) and the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony of 1630 (Salem and Boston). Both consisted of 
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ilgrims and Puritans!, but the Plymouth Colony, known as 
eparatists, emphasized the principle of independence, being 
taunchly autonomous, while the Bay Colony was more deeply 
onscious of attachment to the Mother Church, counting too 
ecious to despise the corporate unity and continuity of the 
vhristian community. 

The story of the political, social, and religious institutions and 
ustoms which these colonies worked out, and of the way in which 
hey influenced and aided one another in the process, and thus 
rradually formed a vital and effective confederation, throws much 
ight upon the principles and procedures which have made these 
Jnited States of America what they became, religiously, politically, 
ind socially, 

II. 

These principles may be summarized as follows : full recognition 
f the rights and worth of the individual; representative electoral 
‘rovernment; a qualified and dutiful exercise of the franchise; a 
ust economic co-operation; a democratic and _public-spirited 
dministration of the local community, centring in the town meet- 
ng; a distinctive and loyal recognition of the place and preroga- 
ive of religion and the church; and an outstanding emphasis upon 
ducation, culminating in the education of a thoroughly trained 
nd qualified ministry?. 

To trace the inception, development, and exercise of each of these 
rinciples in the New England colonies would be both instructive 
nd inspiring, but it cannot be undertaken in so brief a sketch as 
his. All that I will attempt to do is to point to some of the out- 
tanding events in the development and application of two or three 
f the most important of these ideals. __ 

Recognition of the freedom, worth, and obligation of the indi- 
idual, anticipating and preparing the way for the Declaration of 
ndependence and the Bill of Rights, is to be found in the Com- 
act in the Cabin of the Mayflower, centring in the vital principle 
f the Covenant there enunciated. The covenant idea was still 
1ore definitely adopted and put in practice by the Salem Church 
t its organization in 1629, being given classic expression in the 
ver memorable words : 


We covenant with the Lord, and one with another and do 
bind ourselves to walk together in all his ways, according as 


1 It is a manifest injustice to both colonies to call one that of the Pilgrims 

nd the other that of the Puritans, for they were all Pilgrims and Puritans, 
{though the Plymouth settlers might be called more Pilgrimatic and the 
{assachusetts Bay more Puritanic. 


2 It is by no means assumed that these ideals and virtues were confined to 
lew England, but they were there especially formative and pervasive. 
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he is pleased to reveal himself unto us in his blessed word of 
truth. 


The free and forward-looking character of this covenant reflects 
the same spirit as that of John Robinson’s noble ‘‘Farewell 
Address’’ with its prophetic anticipation of ‘‘more light to break 
forth from God’s Word’’. 

This sacred and fruitful idea of a covenant, taken from the Old 
Testament, Christianized, Protestantized and given an individual 
as well as a collective import, is the chief contribution of New 
England Congregationalism to the structural organization of 
society’. It includes all the virtues and values of the social-contract 
theory in political life, lifted to the level of the inherent sacredness 
of personal and social obligation and given a progressive and 
forward-looking character which the contract theory lacked. 


Ill. 

Directly associated with the covenant principle were these vital 
correlates : congregational appointment by election, congregational 
ordination, and church fellowship—all springing into full activity 
at once. For as soon as the Salem Church convened its members 
they proceeded, first, to adopt the covenant, and then to elect a 
pastor and teacher by ballot, reputedly making use for the first 
time in history of the written and therefore secret ballot, resulting 
in the choice of Samuel Skelton as pastor and Francis Higginson 
as teacher. They next went forward, on a day set apart for this 
sacred purpose, to ordain these two ministers—already ordained 
in England—the solemn rite being performed by the laying on of 
hands of the leading laymen of the church and of the two ministers 
in turn, each minister thus participating in the ordination of the 
other, though not performing the ceremony, that being the pre- 
rogative of the church itself. This presumably indicates no 
disparagement of previous ordination but the recognition that this 
was the founding of a new church for a new world, its ministers 
being chosen out of its membership to fulfil a special service, in 
the spirit of Him who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. 

Moreover this signal occasion witnessed the initial act of Church 
fellowship in America, the necessary complement of independence, 
thus establishing the precedent for a practice that became general 
and permanent. It consisted in the participation of the Plymouth 
Church in this epochal inauguration of corporate church life in the 
New World. For, as a result of the happy and heaven-inspired 


3 This does not, of course, imply that this was the first ecclesiastical, or 
political, adoption of the Biblical idea, preceded as it was by the Scottish 
covenant of 1560. But in this case it was a mutual covenant between equals. 
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instruction and persuasion of Deacon Doctor Samuel Fuller, who 
had come from Plymouth to Salem to minister to the sick but who 
had also spiritual well-being at heart, and who may well be called 
the first apostle of church unity in America, the Plymouth Church 
sent a delegation with a message of fraternal greeting, brought by 
no less a person than Governor Bradford himself accompanied by 
two fellow members of the Plymouth Church. The record of this 
event is as follows : 


Gov. Bradford, of Plymouth, and some others, ‘‘coming by 
sea were hindered by cross winds that they could not be there 
at the beginning of the day, but they came into the assembly 
afterward and gave them the right hand of fellowship wishing 
all prosperity and a blessed success unto such good 
beginnings’’. 


Well do I remember how deeply I was impressed, when as pastor 
of one of the Congregational churches of Salem, I witnessed the 
delegates from across the seas (chiefly from England) to the Second 
International Congregational Council in 1899, as they came out 
from Boston, marched up Washington St. to the site of the old 
First Church of Salem, and sang Leonard Bacon’s hymn: 


O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And, when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped Thee. 


rv, 


Turning now to advances in economic life and relations made by 
the colonists, it is to be noted that the ideal, and to a considerable 
extent the early practice, of each of the colonies, as also of that 
of the important and progressive Connecticut Colony of Hartford 
and New Haven, was one of mutual economic co-operation. The 
Plymouth householders at first cultivated their land in common 
and changed to separate family allotments only after an honest 
trial of this form of Christian communism. It is instructive that 
they found that the results were much more productive when each 
family was responsible for its own garden plot. Alas for human 
nature! shall we say? Or, alas for Christianized human nature! 
Shall we not rather say : Witness here an instructive example of 
the family unit filling its essential place in corporate community 
life. 

The custom of common pasture lands, adopted by many com- 
munities from the outset, was maintained for an extended period, 
until at length these desirable lands were absorbed by the success- 
ful representatives of an increasingly acquisitive spirit which 
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gradually insinuated itself into Puritan society before its members 
became aware of the truth later so forcefully expressed in those 
penetrating lines of Goldsmith : 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Yet it was long before these sacrificial and devoted New England 
folk reached the stage in which the allurements of wealth and 
luxury began to undermine their sturdy Christian virtues. 

Striking and in some respects reproachful is the contrast between 
the living conditions of the original colonists and those of their 
descendants of two hundred and fifty years later and to-day. In 
no way can this contrast be so poignantly realized as by a visit to 
the reconstructed original Salem Village as it is now to be seen 
at the head of Salem Harbour. The first hovels, for they were 
such, of these refined and cultured English families, as there 
reproduced, were nothing more than dugouts and wigwams, con- 
sisting of only one room with stone fireplace, dirt floor, and a roof 
of bark; and the little houses, built of boards sawed in the saw- 
pit, which succeeded the first rude shelters, were not greatly 
superior. Conditions at Plymouth were much the same, only there 
log construction was used. Nothing less than a virile religious 
faith could have enabled these hard-pressed men and women to 
keep up their morale under such demoralizing conditions. 


Vv. 


Not that all was perfect peace and harmony, however; for in 
this great enterprise of laying the foundations of a new religious, 
political, and social commonwealth, as it went on, it is not strange 
to find the conflict of ideas and the clash of leaders. Conservative 
and liberal, literalist and idealist, conformist and antinomian, fell 
into sharp controversy—as everywhere has happened. 

Among the colonists there stand out above their fellows three 
great constructive and guiding spirits: Bradford, Winthrop, and 
Roger Williams. In the tercentenary of the banishment of ‘‘the 
New England Firebrand’’, as Williams was called, and the found- 
ing by him at Providence in 1636 of ‘‘the first purely ‘social 
contract’ in history creating a civil state’? fortified and ennobled 
by absolute freedom of conscience from civil control, it is fitting 
that all who are of the Pilgrim inheritance should pay to this great 
apostle of liberty the tribute of heartfelt honour and gratitude. 
Truly a prophet of the Lord in the wilderness was this utterly 
fearless, searchingly conscientious’ man, a veritable incarnation of 
conscience ; refusing to pray with the ‘‘unregenerate’’, yet becom- 


4 James Ernst, Roger Williams, 170. 
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ing the apostle of tolerance; violently opposing his fellow ministers, 
yet beloved friend of the Indians and of every outcast ; controver- 
sialist and pamphleteer, yet protagonist of unity ; transcendentalist 
and mystic, yet pioneer progressive; turning from pzdo-baptism 
and accepting rebaptism, yet abandoning this, too, and becoming 
in the end only a “‘Seeker’’—was ever a greater human paradox? 
And yet, when all is said, here is a truly great and free and 
magnanimous soul, an Independent indeed in whom is no guile, 
pilgrim of pilgrims, wandering alone, ill and in exile, for the 
truth, ‘‘destitute, tormented, afflicted, of whom the world was 
not worthy’’, puritan of puritans, American of Americans ! 

Penitent Massachusetts, no longer blinded as to this great 
patriot, has now revoked the edict of his banishment with one hand, 
but with the other is vainly endeavouring by restrictive legislation 
to suppress the freedom for which he stood. Long before the edict 
of banishment was repealed the people of every State in America 
had welcomed the noble exile and advocate of religious liberty, and 
to-day none should honour him more than the religious represen- 
tatives of those who, though they banished him, produced this 
sorely tried and liberated spirit, who stands staunchly and fully for 
twhat American Congregationalism represents: freedom, toler- 
ance, and progress. 


VI. 

The principles and ideals of political and social democracy and 
co-operation in all the colonies were decidedly advanced for the 
time—in spite of some very inconsistent survivals of aristocratic 
and class divisions, such, e.g., as the jealous use of titles and the 
seating of the congregation in meeting according to rank and 
station. While political and social principles were not emphasized 
in the Sunday worship the Thursday night lecture was largely used 
for this purpose, as the record of John Cotton’s lectures on the 
laws of commerce and the rules for just buying and selling, in the 
First Church of Boston, indicates®. 

There is more than ample precedent in the early churches of 
New England for the recent uplifting of the Social Ideal by the 
National Congregational Council at Oberlin in 1934 and for the 
creation of the Council for Social Action. But at the same time it 
should not be forgotten that if the principles of the fathers are to 
be honoured the personal gospel must never be absorbed in the 
social gospel, and also that in their minds doctrinal virility les 
close to vital Christian experience. 

Indeed the whole history of English and American Independency 
is a standing reproach to any loss of interest in the great in- 


5 Cf. Report of Fourth International Congregational Council, 324. 
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tellectual foundations and progressive interpretations of the 
Christian faith. This theological virility largely accounts for their 
signal achievements in the realm of education and especially of 
higher education, and still more for that emphasis upon education 
for the ministry which distinguishes New England Congrega- 
tionalism. 

VII. 


The founding of Harvard College in 1636, the commemoration 
of whose tercentenary last September signalized an event of 
national and even international importance, is the outstanding 
evidence of this devotion to higher education, the original purpose 
of the College being in classic words : 


to advance Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading 
to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the dust. 


This signal tribute to the value of higher education, and espec- 
ially of its necessity to the Church, followed by the founding of 
Yale College in 1701—the founders being ten ministers, all 
Harvard graduates—‘‘for the instruction of youth for public 
employment both in church and civil state’, and this in turn 
followed by the establishment of theological seminaries, beginning 
with Andover in 1807, and of Christian colleges across the whole 
breadth of the continent, gives to Congregationalism in America 
a place of honour and leadership which should not be lowered in 
these days when religion has suffered so ignominious a neglect in 
our institutions of learning. 

Few enterprises in the history of Congregationalism are so 
eloquent of its farsighted and devoted character as the prophetic 
and prominent part it played in inaugurating the missionary move- 
ment with the formation of the American Board in 1862. To fail 
to sustain and carry forward this great Christian enterprise would 
be an act of deep disloyalty. 


It is no mere flaunting of sectarian pride, or supine satisfaction 
with inherited achievement, which prompts the children of the 
Pilgrims to rehearse their deeds and honour their memory. It 
would dishonour them, however, to stop with commemoration. 
New days demand new ideas, new counsels, new deeds. Our tasks 
are not the same as theirs. They laboured and we are entered 
into their labours. Yet a just and reverent commemoration of their 
greatness, in deed and ideal, cannot but nerve us to face, with 
new courage and devotion, the difficult task of carrying on the 
work for God and man which they-so nobly and constructively 
began. 

Joun Wricut BuckHam. 


Walter Cradock (1606?-1659) : The Man and 
His Message. 


Quarterly! that belief in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was the 

acid test of a living Church : it is in this high tradition, now so 
unfashionable, that Cradock takes his place. Together with this 
emphasis in his approach goes, I think inevitably, an appeal to 
religious experience, a faith in the possibility of fresh light from 
God, and a recognition of natural as well as biblical revelation; it 
is interesting to observe this, if only as a reminder that, despite the 
attacks of the dialectical theologians, natural revelation (as perhaps 
it should be called rather than natural theology) is not a nineteenth 
century invention nor confined to Catholic mysticism, and that faith 
in new light is not a product of the theory of evolution nor the 
appeal to experience a result of the ‘‘new psychology’’. Cradock 
further insists on the centrality in Christian doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God; this also, then, is not simply a ‘‘pre-War emphasis, 
initiated by Fairbairn and dependent on an undue regard for the 
Synoptic Gospels’’. The fact, of course, is that all these tendencies 
—Holy Spirit, natural revelation, experience, fresh light, God’s 
Fatherhood—form a definite tradition in Christianity, and a tradi- 
tion of which there seems no reason to be ashamed, either because 
it has been the tradition of the Sects rather than of the Church, 
or because it is now out of fashion. Part of the historical interest of 
Congregationalism is in its interweaving of the Calvinist and Ana- 
baptist strands; in the quater-centenary year of the Institutio it 
has been natural to stress the Calvinist strand, but in the classical 
Puritans, of whom Cradock may justly be counted as one, the 
other strand, the texture of which I have suggested, is often as 
markedly present. I have called it Anabaptist for want of a better 
name, but I believe that certain of its threads may be discovered 
already in the Lollard Movement, while in Cradock’s day it was 
becoming strongly represented by the Quakers, with whom his 
sympathy, at least potentially’, will be evident. Since I am person- 
ally in sympathy with the Anabaptist strand, it may be as well to 
say plainly that I did not study Cradock on this account, but came 


G oie years ago Dr. Selbie wrote in the Congregational 


1 July, 1926. 


2He was not the only man of that age who showed at once a sharp 
antagonism to the Quakers and a partial sympathy with their outlook; cf., e.g., 
Henry More. 
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to him for his own sake, not knowing what I should find. I 
thought it best, however, to indicate the general orientation of 
my paper, before retiring and allowing Cradock to speak for him- 
self. 

His dates are usually given as 1606 ?-1659, he succeeded William 
Wroth as minister of the first Congregational church in Wales, and 
he was appointed a Trier; otherwise there seems little in his life 
which calls for remark®. Yet on his contemporaries his influence 
was sufficiently great for them to bring him from Llanvaches in 
Monmouthshire to London, to preach at All Hallows and before 
the Parliament. A perusal of his sermons? reveals a most attractive 
personality, that of a humble, earnest, deeply spiritual preacher, 
whose Celtic® origin appears in the warm, tender style of his 
appeals and illustrations, but who shows above all simply a long- 
ing to bring men to Christ. ‘‘I doe verily believe, that he preached 
these Choise Lectures from the bosome of Jesus Christ, that these 
things were the very experiments® of his owne soule, and the lively 
acting's of the spirit of God within him’’: so writes John Robotham 
to the reader, very justly. 

Cradock was a Congregationalist, and he could say a word in 
defence of the Independent polity, of the theocratic nature of which 
he was not unconscious : it was his complaint against Papacy and 
Prelacy that under them ‘‘the people never had yet liberty to choose 
men according to God’s own heart, that would feed them with 
knowledge and understanding’’. It was evidently the freedom of 
Congregationalism which attracted him, for he was no sectarian. 
For him 


Presbytery and Independency are not two religions: but one 
religion to a godly, honest heart; it is only a little rufling of 
the fringe. 


In contrast with the army, where ‘“‘there is abundance of sweet 
love’’, he laments 


3 His son-in-law Thomas Jones, of Abergavenny (T. Rees, Prot. Noncon. in 
Wales, 57), should ‘perhaps be identified with Thomas Jones, of Bedwellty, who 
obtained a licence to teach at a Baptist conventicle in his own house (G. L. 
Turner, Orig. Records, I1. 1227). 


4 The original quarto edition of his collected sermons was republished in 
1800: both editions are in the Cong. Library. I am indebted to Dr. Sippell of 
Marburg for the loan of the original edition and of other Puritan texts from 
which I quote. 


6 Cradock is English for Caradoc. 
6 This use of experiment and experimentally is significant for Cradock’s type 
of piety. Geo. Fox’s ‘‘And this I knew experimentally’’ (Journal, 1901 edn., 


I. 11) is well known, but the word is also to be found not only in a mystic like 
John Everard but in such a sober Puritan as John Owen. 
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We are the most miserable men in the world, this poor City : 
if a man had as much grace as Paul had, if some Independent 
see him, and say he is inclining to Presbytery, or if a Pres- 
byterian see him, and say, he is inclining to Independencie, 
then let him go, and cut his throat. 

When I have communion with a Saint, I must not looke so 
much whether he be of such an opinion, or whether he have 
taken the Covenant, or have been baptized once or twice or 
ten times, but see if he have fellowship with the Father, and 
with Jesus Christ’. I speake not this as if my opinion were 
for rebaptization or against the baptizing of the infants of 
beleevers, the contrary appears by my practise: but only, that 
such difference of opinion should not hinder their mutuall 
receiving each other to fellowship and communion, who are 
in fellowship with God and Jesus Christ. 


In keeping with this attitude is his condemnation of undue scrupul- 
osity and of the formal fastings which were the order of the day: 


I have known one eat but one meal in a week; and let them eat 
little or much, they defile their consciences. One while they 
must go so in their apparel with lace, and after that, lace 
damneth them. ... This shews that they are defiled; for to 
a good man everything is pure®. 

The first thing that I fear highly provokes God among us 
. . . is our formall humiliation, and repentance, and fasting, 
and such like things. : . . I feare our fast dayes are the most 
smoky dayes in Gods nostrills of all the dayes of the yeer.... 
There is a great deal of stirre about the Sacrament, and the 
mixed multitude, and the Service-Book, and I know not what 

. and people think there is a glorious reformation, but God 
knows where it is, only there is a great stirre about it. 


He reveals very clearly the Puritan’s passion for integrity, his 
hatred of all sham: 


How hatefull, how abominable hypocrisie is to God. 


7 Cf. Joshua Sprigg, A Testimony to Approaching Glory (1649), 127: 
Is there no unity, but where there is uniformity? Because we have not 
still one form, have we not therefore one Father (sic), one Lord, one Bap- 
tism, or one common condition of suffering? 


8 Margaret Fox had the same criticism to make, when Quakerism began to 
stiffen (Works, 535) : 
they can soon get into an outward garb, to be all alike outwardly ; but this 
will not make them true Christians. It’s the Spirit that gives life. 


9 Cf. John Everard, The Gospel-Treasury Opened (2nd edn. 1659), IT. 253: 

Truly they make a great deal of stir about the Outward Baptism more 

then need: for outward aptinne is but a Type and Shadow of the True 
Baptism. 
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It is a principle in Religion that Christians should observe 
(and a principle, that is a generall grand rule) to call things as 
they are, to call a Spade a Spade. 


With a firm hand Cradock strikes at the root of scrupulosity, when 
he warns against an exaggerated biblicism : 


Remember, the greatest miserie to an honest heart (next to 
an old Testament spirit, that is the rise of all) is this, a mis- 
drawing of rules out of the word of God: you take a word 
and doe not compare it with other Scriptures, and see whether 
it be temporarie and doth absolutely binde: but you goe with 
your book under your arme, and think all wise men are out, 
and you have Scripture for it: beware of that, 


The question to ask of a man was not, or not only, ‘“‘Has he 
Scripture for it?’’ but ‘‘Has he the Spirit?’’4. 


O such a one doth great things, he prayes, and hears, and 
reads, and disputes much: I [Aye] but hath he the spirit, or 
no? 

The greatest difference (that I know) in all the Book of 
God, between Saints and Sinners is, that the one hath the 
Spirit, and the other hath not. 

The spirit is all in all in religion. 


Like others with experience of spiritual religion, he speaks of its 
self-authenticating nature : 


A man may know the spirit in himself clearly by the evidence 
of the same spirit, And a man that hath the spirit may know 
the spirit in another by the spirit . . . How can a poor lamb 
know the dam among a thousand? 

For as in naturall things, you know, that by the same light 
whereby I see the Sun, by the same light I know that I see 
him”: So there is in the very manifestation of God to the 


10 Cf. Everard, op. cit., I. 370: : 
there are Too, Too many such children (who indeed think themselves Tall 
men) who have most of the Scriptures at their fingers ends; who Because 
they can answer or discourse of any Catechistical Point in Divinity, they 
must be accounted The greatest Proficients and Tallest Christians. 


ll The nearness of this to the Quaker approach appears e.g. from a compari- 
son with the following from William Penn’s Summons or Call to Christendom 
(Select Works, 1825 edn., II. 338): 

You profess the holy scriptures, but what do you witness and experience? 
. . - Can you set to your seal they are true, by the work of the same Spirit 
in you, that gave them forth in the holy ancients? 


12 It is interesting to find Bp. Pecock accusing the Lollards of using precisely 
this simile (which has a long history) to explain the nature of faith; cf. also 
John Owen on Scripture, Divine Originall (1659), 72 f., 80: 
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soule, it carries a witnesse in it self, it is so cleare, that when 
I have it, though I never had it before, and I cannot demon- 
stratively speak a word what it is, yet I know as it is Gods 
sight, so I know I see him. 


With John Robinson, Cradock believes that ‘‘the Lord hath yet 
more light’’ : 


One maine cause of contention among us is, God comes now 
with more light than wee had before; we have more, and 
more; but this light is not a full light, I mean thus, this light 
comes, and shines but in part of the will of God to us. 

Goe on in love, and when it comes to that wee shall see 
more light. 

If you endeavour to do that which is pleasing in Gods eye, 
God will reveale himself more and more clearly and fully to 
your soules. 


With the “‘jangling’’ of ‘‘proud Professors’’ he has no more sym- 
pathy than has George Fox : 


There are many men, I, and many Professors, that doe not 
love to heare a man in a few modest words to commend the 
spirit of God: but all must be by studie, and reading, and 
learning, and for the spirit of God it is a plaine meere Cypher, 
and there is an end. But my life on it (if I had a hundred 
I would say so) they shal be beholding to the spirit of God, and 
extoll him before they be taught spiritually; they shall be 
willing to lay downe all their learning (as I have seen a learned 
godly man of late) even with the Plow-boy. 


Of the original Gospel 


we see the Lord chose simple people to go, and preach it, 
he chose generally fisher men, and such poor men, and women 
sometimes. Rude men, in a manner without learning, these 
were to goe and tell a simple story of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, &c. 


So of their successors 


Let the Sun arise in the firmament, and there is no need of Witnesses to 
prove and confirme unto a seeing man that it is day. . . . Doth it not evince 
its selfe, with an Assurance above all that can be obteined by any Testimony 
whatever? . . + It is all one, by what meanes, by what hand, whether of a 
Child or a Church, . . . the Scripture comes unto us; Come how it will, it 
hath its Authority in it’s selfe. . . and hath it’s power of manifesting it’s 
selfe .. from it’s owne innate Light. 


13 This perhaps with a glance at the revival of preaching among women in 


Cradock’s time, and not only in Quakerism, though only in Quakerism was 
this particular form of the freedom of the spirit permanently retained. 
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it may be he hath Greek, and Latine, and not Hebrew, though 
he be full of the Holy Ghost, and yet the people must be 
starved. 

and shall we raile at such, and say they are Tub-Preachers, 
and they were never at the University? Let us fall downe, 
and honour God. 


How much better that such Tub-Preachers should help in ‘‘the 
most glorious work that ever I saw in England . . . the Gospel 
is run over the Mountaines between Brecknockshire, and Mon- 
mouthshire, as the fire in the thatch”’ than that the Spirit should be 
restrained, as in former days. Of the days of ‘‘stinted prayers”’ 
Cradock’s memories are bitter : 


When it may be the poore Ministers soule was full of groanes, 
and sighs, and he would have rejoyced to have poured out his 
soule to the Lord, he was tied to an old Service-Booke, and 
must read that till he grieved the Spirit of God, and dried up 
his own spirit as a chip, that he could not pray if he would; 
and he must read it for an houre together, and then if may be 
come into the Pulpit: but his spirit was gone. 


This is not to say that Cradock underestimated learning. He 
was evidently familiar with Hebrew as well as Greek, and could 
quote a Latin poet where it suited. He knew his history too : more 
than once he refers to ‘‘Queen Maryes time’’, and of the part 
played by the Lollards he is fully aware. Nor does his enthusiasm 
for spiritual religion imply a contempt for the ordinances of 
Christ’s Church: 


The devil. . . hath brought us from repetition of the word, and 
from singing of Psalms, and many from baptizing the infants 
of the godly, and divers from the supper of the Lord", and 
from hearing the word of God preached. 

There is a people that throw away the ordinance of prayer, 
and they professe to live immediately upon God without ordin- 
ances, without prayer, and without all the rest. I do not 
know what their perfections may be, therefore I cannot judge; 
but this I know as far as ever I had experience, that the 
chiefest way of communion with God is spirituall prayer. 

Elsewhere he says: 
I speak not this as if the Spirit were contrary to the Word, as 
some men to advance the Spirit, set the Word and Spirit by 
the ears; but the Spirit leads by the Word. 
That his idealism was not a spurious one, that he understood men’s 
frailties well enough, is apparent from the following : 
% 


14 This is interesting in view of the date (1650). 
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But you goe home when Sermon is done, and say there was 
a great Company, a throng, and he Preached a little too long, 
and we must goe to him againe after Dinner, and so you mind 
not, the Lord Jesus pittie you; that is the reason that you are 
ignorant, and will be World without end, because you mind 
not spirituall things. 

It is his pure spiritual idealism which is Cradock’s most marked 
characteristic, and which is the grandest thing about him. The 
grace of God is a reality to him in his own life, and he longs for 
it to be so in the life of others. The Saint, he tells us, can say 

God hath appeared two hundred times, two thousand times 
to my soule. I have seene him one while in the Sacrament, 
I have seene him among the Saints, I have seene him in such 
a country, in such a condition, in such a place, in such a 
medow, in such a wood, when IJ read his word, and called upon 
his name }. 

I remember, in such a Countrey, in such a Chamber, in such 
a place, where God shew’d himself to me, and I was satisfied ; 
I saw everything vanish before me, and I desired nothing but 
that. 

God may be out of sight, and ken, and yet you may be 
Saints : but there is a more glorious life, when a man always 
walks in Gods sight, God seeing him, and he seeing God. 
These things are not for the head, but for the heart. Now 
talk with thy heart a little, and see what is thy temper, and 
thy way, and if thou finde jt not thus, tell God: the minister 
said that there be Saints that live gloriously, that are fond of 
God, that are always with him, sleeping, and waking, at 
bed, and board, they are never out of his sight. Lord, make 
me such. 

Cradock would have agreed véhoichenrtedly with Joshua Sprigg 
that ‘‘the glory of our moderne Orthodox Divinity’’ was that 
“The Father himself loves us, That the enmity is on the creature’s 
part, not God’s’’!6, 
Ye are Come to mount Sion, to the glorious state in the new 
Testament ; and there is nothing but what is amiable, and what 
is beautiful. 


15 Cf. Agnes Beaumont (a member of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford), Narrative 
(1674: ed. G. B. Harrison), 6 f.: 

And, the Lord knowest it, their was scarce A Corner in the house, or 
Barnes, or Cowhousen, or Stable, or Closes vnder the hegges, or in the 
wood, but I was made to poure out my soul to god. 

16 J. Sprigg, op. cit., Preface; John Smyth also taught that Christ’s sacrifice 
-doth not reconcile God unto us, which did never hate us, nor was our 
enemy, but reconcileth us unto God and slayeth the enmity and hatred 
which is in us against God. 
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It is ordinary with the Saints, that they have a little 
adoption, they can cry Abba father, a little, and low, and at 
sometimes: but there is a great deale of the spirit of bondage 
mingled with it, there are sometimes feares, secret whisper- 
ings in the heart... . Now in the New Testament we should 
labour for a full spirit of adoption. ... If thou come below 
this, if thou call on God with feare, and canst not cry abba, 
abba, that is as much as daddie, daddie, as our babes use 
to say, if thou doe not come so high, thou art spoiled, and 
undone, desire God to teach you this Lesson also. 


From this filial relation to God Cradock is not afraid to draw the 
conclusion that the Christian has a freedom not known before : 


It is base to tie a son as much as a servant. So we being now 
to be sonnes, truly and really, the Lord hath given us a larger 
liberty. 

What an abominable thing is it to tie the sonnes of God that 
are not babies, now under tutors, with paltrie things, when 
the Spirit of God in the least Saint is better able to determine 
than all the Bishops. 


More often, however, it is the peace and trust and security of the 
Christian upon which he dwells: ‘‘we must suffer: talk of Re- 
formation, and what you will; all honest hearts inevitably shall 
have tribulation’’ ; but 


our trouble is not a little imprisonment, or poverty: Paul, or 
Sylas, were in prison, and were to be hanged the next day, 
for ought they knew; yet they could sing 1”. The man is as 


his minde is!®. . . There is (saith the Apostle) a peace of God 
that shall keep you, or as the word in the Greek is, garison 
you. 


As if you should see a Plowman, or a countrie man come to 
a Mathematician, that were at his Globe, and his compasses, 
and were drawing lines from one to another; the Countrie 
man knowes nothing of this: but he would not therefore say 
the other is a foole, and doth he knoweth not what. He would 
rather say, I warrant you he is a Scholler, and hath had good 
breeding : but allas what simple people are we in the Countrie, 
we know not what belongs to the Globe, and compasses. So 
a Christian when he is in affliction, he doth not say, God doth 
he knows not what, and he plagueth me: but sayth he, God 
hath wisdome, and love, in all this; only I am a simple poore 
creature that know not this. 


17 So could Fox (Journal, I. 171 f.). 


18 A good Puritan sentiment; cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 254 f.; Cromwell, 
Letters and Speeches, Speech V. 
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When a mans ways please God, the stones of the street shall 
be at peace with him. Did you ever see the stones of the 
street angry with you? but the meaning is, when a mans ways 
are cross with God, and he hath a guilty conscience, a guilty 
soul hath no true peace, he is ready almost to fall out with 
the stones in the street, he quarrels with his servant, with his 
horse, with everything, because he hath an unquiet spirit 
within; when a man pleaseth God, the stones shall be at peace 
with him, that is, he shall be at peace with everything. Why 
so? because there is an infinite, unspeakable quiet in his own 
soul. 


One might fear that this quietistic strain would imply a certain 
self-centredness in religion, but the passion with which Cradock 
preaches to others shows that it need not be so; he also says 
expressly that ‘‘a strong, fond saint takes less care for his owne 
salvation, but he cares much for the service of Jesus Christ’’. 
What it does imply is a tolerance, a slowness to judge others, 
springing from a humble gratitude for God’s mercies to oneself. 
So Cradock interprets Jesus’s words: 


but many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 
As if he should say, I would not have you to be proud, and 
to crow over that poor man that is run from me, because you 
are old Disciples; it may be that man may come back again 
to me, and be my best servant when you may run away : for 
many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 


With this in mind, he cannot bring himself either to be proud to- 
wards sinners or to condemn those who are wanderers in the faith : 


It may be because of my fleshliness I think him to be an 
heretick or a Schismatick, and it may be he is a Saint, and 
childe of God, and one of his hidden ones. 

And indeed Beloved, I doubt not but that there is many a 
poore sinner that now follows the ale-house, and drinking, and 
swearing, and whoreing, that yet may be in Heaven before 
thee and me. 


The right thing, therefore, is not proudly to condemn sinners. but 
humbly and gently to invite them to come to Christ : 


We are not sent to get Gally-slaves to the Oares, or a Bear 
to the stake : but he sends us to wooe you as spouses, to marrie 
you to Christ. y 

I am the doore: But some may say, wee love not to go in 
at such a doore, unlesse wee know when it is locked, and when 
it is not. No, saith he, I am not a doore that hath locks and 
bolts, that will bring you into straits; but I am a doore that 
you shall goe in and out, and find pasture for your soules. 
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This is Cradock’s characteristic note. It reappears in a passage 
with which we must end and which may be quoted in extenso, that 
the appeal of his simple sustained rhythms may be felt—they are 
simple, but is it fanciful to be reminded by their swayings and 
swellings of John Donne? 


For your comfort, this is one thing; thou that hast but little 
grace coming in so many yeers: I tell thee, God saith that 
grace is like the springing of the sea; or the springing of the 
yeer. Now in the springing of the sea, when men would have 
a tide for their passage, a man is glad to see a little turning 
of the water first, it is so much the nearer : then he observes, 
and is glad to see the Sea rise, and cover a few stones or 
marks, though it be little: but stay till it be almost full Sea, 
when it is high tide, then every thing almost is covered on 
a sudden, the tide over-runs all. Take it in the spring of the 
yeer (for we should learn something from the creatures) about 
February, you are glad to see the buds of Haw thorn; you 
look a week together, and it grows a little, and you see no 
other, it is a signe that Summer is coming. In the beginning 
of March it may be there are two or three things more, and 
they come slowly, and you are glad to see them, and look on 
them every day. In Aprill or May, the Gardens are full of 
Flowers, and the fields full of grass; you know not what to 
observe. So it is in experience, in the beginning the Lord 
makes a Saint glad of a Primrose, of a little turning of the 
water, that the flood, that the stream is turned; if he begin to 
hear the word, that hated it, and to rejoyce in the company of 
good neighbours, that hated it, two or three little Primroses. 
But grace comes as the tide; stay a while, and thou shalt see 
such a flowing of grace in thy soul, that thou knowest not 
where to look; such a tide of love, and joy, and knowledge, 
such innumerable lessons, that thou knowest not where to 
look. Therefore wait upon the Lord, and thou shalt see grace 
come in as the tide. 

Lastly, thou dost not (it may be) make use of the experiences 
thou hast had of God. Thou hast had abundance of experience 
of the Lord; and we are apt to forget : As Christ saith, do you 
now doubt whether you have bread? O ye of little faith’! 
Truly the very creatures will rise in judgement against us, 
that having had so many experiments of God, we are so shie 


19 Cf. John Everard, op. ctt., I. 319: 
why murmur you, O you Of little faith? . . - Let me ask you, do you not 
believe that God is your Father? 
Prof. P. Smith points out, in The Age of the Reformation, 696, that the subject 
of the Prodigal Son was treated by 27 German dramatists in that period. 
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of trusting God, and thinking well of God. Didst thou ever 
see a Dog (let me instance in that vile creature) (for God 
would have us learn from the creatures, and God hath cast 
them so that they should not be onely for our use, but every 
thing in reference to his Gospel, that we may not only 
occasionaly draw such things that hap hazzard fall out, but 
to observe their nature, and qualities, and learn somewhat 
from them) you see in a Dog when he hath abused you, it 
may be against his will, and it may be you have beat him; 
he runs away, or he comes with fear, and is very shie, and 
will hardly come to you: but take him in your arms, and stroak 
him, and all his fear is gone; when you smile, he thinks you 
mean him no hurt, he hath no thought of your former anger. 
So we come many times to the Lord, and are shie, and 
tremble, and fear, and think he means to hurt us; and what 
are his thoughts? How oft hath God taken us in his arms and 
stroaked us, and laid us down again, and yet we fear again, 
and are worse in many respects than the bruit creatures. 
When the Master hath the Dog, he may kill him if he will; 
but he stroakes him, and the Dog thinks his master means 
well to him; so, many times God might kill us, and throw us 
into Hell, and catch us at advantage, yet in stead of that he 
loves us, and imbraceth us, and layes us down again; and yet 
we are so shie, we fear, and distrust him. We have not that 
plainnesse of heart as that old Martyr said, I have lived eighty 
yeers, and he never did me any hurt : So God many times hath 
had advantage to have thrown us into hell, yet he hath kissed, 
and stroaked us. Why should we be so fearfull, when 
afflictions, and troubles come upon us? These things procure 
sadnesse, because we do not trust in that God, that in our 
extremity hath been friendly, and fatherly to us. The Lord 
help you to lay up these few broken words in your hearts. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Anabaptism in England during the 17th Century’ 


which has become historically known as the ‘‘Society of 

General Baptists’’*. Despite the fact that English General 
Baptists disowned connexion with Minster Anabaptists, the 
charge of Anabaptism was frequently brought against them during 
the 17th century. It was often done ignorantly, or derisively, 
and even at ‘times maliciously; but there was some truth in the 
charge, and English Baptists must have been aware that there 
were some important links between them and the Anabaptists, 
although the historian must be careful to distinguish between them 
as they differed both in thought and in doctrine. The very 
publications denying the connexion can be used as evidence that 
Anabaptist doctrines and history were at least a living memory in 
England during the 17th century. 

James I at the beginning of his reign in England in 1603 
attempted to relax the laws against the Roman Catholics. The 
number of people who took advantage of this leniency was so 
alarming to the Government that the penalties for not attending 
the established Church were again enforced. After the Gunpowder 
Plot was detected the King and the authorities enforced the penal 
laws against Nonconformists more strictly than ever, although 
after 1612 people were no longer burnt at the stake in England. 

The last burning of heretics on English soil took place in that 
year (and it is worthy of note that it was an Anabaptist) when 
Edward Wightman was burnt at Lichfield. Wightman attracted 
notice by a petition sent to the King, whereupon he was arrested 
and sent before Bishop Neile for examination. The warrant for 
Wightman’s arrest informs us that Bishop Neile was aided by 
“other divines learned in the law’’, but in Wightman ‘‘were em- 
bodied the wicked heresies of . . . the Anabaptists’’ which... 


were stubbornly and pertinaciously, knowingly, maliciously, 
and with a hardened heart, published, defended, and dispersed 

. We therefore command thee (the Sheriff) that thou cause 
the said Edward Wightman . . . to be committed to the fire in 
some public and open place... and the same Edward 
Wightman cause really to be burnt, in the detestation of the 


Te 17th century saw the development of the movement 


1 See previous articles, ‘‘Anabaptism in England during the oe and 17th 
Centuries’, Trans., Cree XII. 256, 312. 


2 Ibid., XII. 257n. 
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said crime, and for manifest example of other Christians, that 
they may not fall into the same crime. 


In 1613 English Baptists entered on a literary campaign to make 
it clear that they were not of the type brought into odium by the 
name Anabaptist. They hoped thus to establish a more tolerant 
feeling towards themselves, but they failed completely, for a 
generation later they were still regarded as one with the slandered 
victims at Miinster>, and another Parliament doomed them to life- 
long imprisonment. 

Objections Answered came out in 1615. It is signed ‘By 
Christ’s Unworthy Witnesses, His Majesty’s faithful subjects : 
Commonly (but most falsely) called Anabaptists’’, and the text 
is at pains to justify this disclaimer and to lament the strange 
opinions held by Continental Anabaptists. 

During the next few years considerable interest was shown in 
Anabaptism. Books’, some of which ran through several editions, 
were published giving an account of their history and doctrines. 
The popular editions were in French, German, and Dutch, and an 
English account was written by Thomas Harrab®. 

Among the papers of the Privy Council is a letter dated 29 Nov., 
1617®, to ‘“‘his Majestie’s learned counsell’’. It concerns a prisoner 
in the “‘Gatehowse’”’ named William Ellis, ‘‘a wycked Anabaptist’’, 
who is charged to have spoken desperate speeches ‘‘touching his 
Majestie’s person’’. It is followed by a warrant’ to the Master, 
Governors, and Keeper of Bethlehem to receive into their charge 
the person of William Ellis, . . . ‘‘and to keep him safe in their 
chaynes untill further order’’. 

In the Churchwarden’s Accounts of St. Peter’s Church, Tiver- 


3 This on the authority of Dr. W. T. Whitley, History of British Baptists, 40. 
See also publication (by John Murton?) dated 1613, A most humble supplica- 
tion of divers poore prisoners, and many other the King maties loyall subjects 
ready to testifie it by ye oath of allegeance in all sinceritie,—whose Greviances 
are lamentable onely for cause of conscience, asking the Commons that they, 
“‘most falsely called Anabaptists’’, may have the benefits of the Act of 1610, 
which widened the oath of allegiance from Popish Recusants in 1606 ‘‘to all 
your (James I) subjects . . . reiected by committee’. Calendared by Hist. 
MSS. Comm., III. 14. 


4 Clouzier, Histotre des Anabaptistes (1615); Hans de Ries, Histoire der 
martelaaren ... sint het jaar 1524 (1615). The history of the German and Dutch 
Anabaptists was recast by Van Braght (1660). It went through several editions ; 
Underhill translated it for the Hanserd Knollys Society (1850). 

5 Tesseradelphus, or the foure Brothers (Lutherenisme, Calvinisme, Ana- 
baptisme, Anglianisme), 1616. Francis Johnson’s (Smyth’s old tutor) book, 
Touching the Anabaptists, widely read in Puritan circles, does not deal with 
the Miinster sect, but with Smyth’s followers. 

6 Acts of the Privy Council—29 Nov., 1617. 

7 Ibid., 21 Dec., 1617, 
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ton, we again find reference to the Anabaptists, including ‘‘An 
Accompte of moneys levied on the Anabaptists for their Absence 
from Church in the year 1628’’. These accounts have been ex- 
amined by the Rev. W. H. Burgess, who has published his find- 
ings in the Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society (IV. 1 


and 2). They give evidence of further persecution and add 
another grain of evidence to show that Anabaptism was rife in 
England. 


A study of the Lists of Foreign Protestants and Aliens resident 
in England, 1618-1688 (Camden Soc.) reveals another interesting 
entry under the heading, ‘‘A True Certificate of the names of 
straungers residing and dwellinge within the city of London and 
the liberties thereof, together with the place of their birthe, and 
under the soveraignety of what prince they depende . . . signified 
by letters bearing the date of vj of September, 1618’’ (S.P.D., 
Jas. I, Vol. CII). Among the names in the Dowgate Ward is one 
John Pippinge, who is certified as having been born in Minster 
“under the Bishop of Mounster in Jermany’’. 

In 1620 ‘‘An Humble Supplication to the King’’ contains the 
clause, ‘‘Your Majesty’s Subjects, not for fear only, but for con- 
science sake, Unjustly called Anabaptists’’. 

From 1624-1630 there was considerable correspondence between 
the Waterlander Church in Amsterdam and the six Baptist 
Churches in England. The correspondence has been preserved 
in Amsterdam, and an English publication has also been issued®. 
Dr. Whitley in his History of British Baptists gives a summary of 
the doctrinal points discussed; although the two sects remained 
apart, it is significant that they maintained friendly relations, and __ 
that letters passed frequently between them. 

Despite a century of ‘‘extermination’’ Anabaptism in England 
still continued. In Feb., 1636, the Commissioners for Causes 
Ecclesiastical wrote to John Wragge, messenger of the chamber? : 


Credible information has been given that there are at 
present in London, and many other parts, sundry sorts of 
separatists and sectaries, as namely Brownists, Anabaptists 
and others... For remedy whereof, taking with him a con- 
stable and such other assistance as he shall think meet, he 
is to enter into any house where such private conventicles are 
held, and search for such sectaries as also for unlawful and 
unlicensed books and papers, and such persons, papers and 
books so found, to bring forthwith before the writers to be 
dealt with as shall be thought fit... And all justices of peace 


8 Trans. Bapt. Hist. Soc., IV. 
9 Cal. S.P.D. Chas. I, CCCXIV, 20 Feb-. 1636. 
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and others are to yield assistance herein as Wragge shall 
require. 
The State Papers show that this order bore speedy fruit. In 
163610 
Francis Jones, of Ratcliff, Middlesex, basket-maker, was 
charged with keeping private conventicles—being an Ana- 
baptist and as he refused to take an oath to answer these 
articles, for which contempt, and for that he confesses he had 
been rebaptized he was committed to Newgate. 


In 1637 Archbishop Laud acquaints the king that 


in his diocese near Ashford, several Anabaptists stood out 
so obstinately against the customs of the church, that there 
was no other way of dealing with them but having recourse 
to the Statute of Abjuration, or applying to the assistance of 
the Temporal Courts,—But whether this remedy is proper 
or not at this disturbed juncture is referred to His Majesty, — 
The hurt which they have done is so deeply rooted that it is 
impossible to be plucked up on a sudden. 


Charles wrote against this report, 


Keep these particular persons!! fast until you think what 
to do with the rest. 


Charles admits!’ the influence of the Anabaptists while at the 
same time he slanders them. 


How many of the gravest and most substantial citizens of 
London, . . . are disgraced, robbed and imprisoned, without 
any process of law or colour of accusation, but of obedience 
to the law and government of the Kingdom; whilest Ana- 
baptists and Brownists, with the. assistance of vicious and 
debauched persons of desperate fortune take upon them to 
break up and rife houses, as public and avowed ministers of 
a, new-invented authority. 

After the imprisonment of Laud in 1640 there was a reaction in 
favour of Nonconformists ; even the Anabaptists found sympathy. 


10 Cal. S.P.D. Chas. I, CCCXIV. 


11 A Mr. Brewer and a Mr. Turner. Brewer remained in prison for 14 years. 
A courtier is reported to have said, ‘If I hate any, it is those schismatics that 
puzzle the sweet peace of our church; so that I could be content to see an 
Anabaptist go to hell on a Brownist’s back’’ (Howell’s Letters, 270). 


12 Charles’s ‘‘Answer to an Ordinance of Parliament”’ (Parliamentary History, 
III. 31). That the ‘‘Anabaptists’’ so-called were not all ‘‘mean people’’ of 
“desperate fortune’? can also be shown. The Court of High Commission, 
sitting in 1640, its last year of existence, dealt with John Fort of Tiverton, 
clothier, who on 10 Oct., 1639, had been fined £500 for his ‘‘Anabaptist’’ 
beliefs. 
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This would be hard to believe if we had not direct evidence : 


On 18 Jan., 1640, Edmond Chillendon, Nicholas Tyne, John — 
Webb, Richard Sturgess, Thomas Gunn, John Ellis, with at — 
least sixty persons more, were all taken on Sunday last, in — 


the afternoon in the time of Divine service, by the constables 
and churchwardens of St. Saviour (in Southwark), in the house 


of Richard Sturgess, where they said they met to teach and » 
edify one another in Christ. They being brought before Sir — 


John Lenthal, he demanded why they did not go and resort to 
their parish church, according to the law of the 35th Elizabeth? 


They answered: 1. That the law of the 35th of Queen ~ 


Elizabeth was not a true law, for it was made by the bishops, 


and they would not obey it. 2. That they would not go unto | 


their parish churches, for that those churches were not true 
churches; that there was no true church but where the faith- 
ful met. 3. That the King could not make a perfect law, 
for that he was not a perfect man. 4. That they ought not 
to obey him, but in civil things. 5. that some of them 
threatened the churchwardens and constables, that they had 
not yet answered for this work. 

This is subscribed by the Knight and churchwardens. 
Sir John was ordered to take care of them and bring them 
to the House with all that could witness against them. Accord- 
ing to order the Anabaptists were brought to the House and 
being severally called on, all of these faithful to our church 
did deny the most material things which they were charged 


with; whereupon Sir John Lenthal and the other witnesses — 


were sworn, and did justify what they had subscribed on 
oath. Upon wh. the House did order ‘‘That these Sectaries 
should receive for this time an admonition from this House, 


and be enjoyned hereafter to repair to their several parish : 
churches to hear Divine service, and give obedience thereto, — 


according to the Act of Parliament of this Realm: To that 
purpose, the order was read to them of this House-16 Jan.’’. 
And they were told ‘‘That if hereafter they should not observe 
these commands, they should be severely punished, according 
to law: and so they were dismissed’’. 


On 4 July, 1642, Charles from his Court at York issued directions — 


to the Judges going on circuit : 


That you take care for the suppressing of Popery in the 
counties by putting the laws in due execution, and stop the 


over-hasty growth of Anabaptism and other schisms as far © 


as by the laws you may". 


13 Nelson’s Collection, 1. 727/728. 14 Cal. S:P.D. Chas CeCe xGr, 


a 
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An interesting side-light which adds another grain of evidence 
that Anabaptist doctrines and historical tradition were to be found 
in England during this period is found in Stovel’s Introduction to 
Canne’s A Necessity of Separation from the Church of England" : 


And the Anabaptists whereof it is said, are above thirty 
several sects have their Churches, . . . Mr. Canne being the 
pastor of one company, and Mr. Greenwood, an old man, a 
tradesman, who sells stockings in the Exchange, I saw him 
there; he is the leader of another company. 


On 26 June, 1643, Charles issued a Proclamation’ declaring 


the Common Council of London are many of them being 
chosen out of Brownists, Anabaptists and such who oppose the 
regular wholesome government of the city. 


The General Baptists had entered on another campaign to show 
the distinction between them and the Anabaptists. In 1644 they 
published a Confession of Faith!’, but the very effort they made 
to show the distinction between themselves and the Miinster sect 
shows that they were familiar with Miinster doctrine and history, 
and it is worthy of note that writers against the Baptists attacked 
and accused them (whether ignorantly or maliciously) of holding 
the same doctrines. 

One writer!®, who seeks in the history of German Anabaptists 
an armoury of crimes with which to. assail them, thus sums up 
their offences : 

I expect some will say with John 3 Leyden, that if the word 
of God were lost they might soon supply it with another . . . 
that regenerate men cannot sin is UES very doctrine of the Ana- 


18 Hanserd Knollys Soc. John Canne is hasbeen to have been pastor of the 
church in Deadman’s Place, but was compelled to flee to Holland where he 
became pastor of the ‘‘Ancient English Church’’ in Amsterdam. 


16 Parliamentary History, 11. 134 f. 


17 The confession of faith of those churches which ave commonly (though 
falsely) called Anabaptists. Subscribed in the names of 7 churches in London. 
Revised 1646. Reissued 1651, 1652. 

In Edwards’s Gangraena (1645) there is a counter-blast to these publications : 

“Before you have heard of the condition of these Hereticks in times past ; but 
with griefe of heart I speak it. Now they lift up their heads, they write books 
and publish them in defence of their detestable opinions, of which I have seen 
some ... and this without any controle that I can heare of. . . . Would to 
God our Religious Patriots assembled in Parliament would at length take care 
(as they have done with the Romish Emissaries) to suppress these - . . that 
they may not infect the simple people with their abominable Errours . . . The 
Wolves that were wont to lye in the woods, are come into our Sheepfold, and 
roar in the holy Congregations’’. 


18 Underhill, Confessions of Faith and other Public Documents (Hanserd 
Knollys Society). 
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baptists . . . that a liberty of prophesying must be allowed 

. all these are scions of that stock of Anabaptism that was 
transplanted out of Holland in the year 1535, when two ships 
laden with Anabaptists, fled into England after they had 
missed the enterprise of Amsterdam. 


Robert Baillie, writing in 164719, ignores the statements of the 
General Baptists and repeats the calumnies against the Ana- 
baptists : 


The London Anabaptists’ Confession is such an one as I 
believe thousands of our new anabaptists will be far from 
owning, as any man may be able to say without a spirit of 
divination, knowing that their usual and received doctrines do 
much more agree with the Anabaptists im Germany. 


Baillie next proceeds in a special chapter to describe the tenets of 
the Anabaptists in England; not from their published and united 
confessions or their acknowledged writings, but from the pages 
of their antagonists. 

It is interesting to note how upholders of the various sects 
combined against the Anabaptists. Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians alike seemed to find it only necessary to say that a 
belief or doctrine was Anabaptist to condemn it. 

The final defeat of the King gave the supreme power virtually 
into the hands of the Army, in which the principles of Independency 
were very prevalent. The Presbyterians were therefore very fear- 
ful lest the Army should reject their polity and in its stead establish 
a more free and liberal government in Church and State. It is 
not surprising therefore to find references to Anabaptism in the 
letters and documents of the period. 

A pamphlet was published in 1655 asserting that Cromwell had 
avowed his intention of turning all Anabaptists out of the Army. 
It is written apparently by someone with Anabaptist sympathies 
and is entitled Queries for His Highness to Answer to his own 
Conscience. Its author®® addresses the Protector thus: 


The way you intend to bring about this design is two-fold 
(1) To purge the Army of the Anabaptists, (2) to do it by 
degrees. But O, Oliver, is this thy design? And is this the 
way to be rid of the Anabaptists? And is this the reason 
because they hinder the reforming of things amiss in the 
Church? I confess they have been enemies to the Presby- 
terian Church; and so were you when you were at Dunbar in 


19 Anabaptisme the True Fountaine of Independency, Brownism, Antinomy, 
Familisme, etc. (1647). , 


20 Possibly John Sturgion. Copy in the British Museum. 
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Scotland . . . so highly did you love the Anabaptists then, 
that you did not only invite them into the Army, but enter- 
tained them in your family; but it seems the case is altered. 
But do not deceive yourself, nor let the priests deceive you; 
for the Anabaptists are men that will not be shuffled out of 
their birthright as free-born people of England. 


The report, however, was without foundation. Cromwell was 
more anxious to keep the Anabaptists in the Army than to turn 
them out. Any Anabaptist who was obedient to authority kept 
his commission without difficulty. Indeed Henry Cromwell, who 
had some trouble with the Anabaptist section among the officers 
intriguing against him, complained that the Anabaptists found too 
much support from his father. In a letter written from Whitehall 
on 21 Nov., 1655, addressed ‘‘For my Son, Henry Cromwell, at 
Dublin, Ireland’’, Cromwell writes?! : 


Son, 

I have seen your Letter writ unto Mr. Secretary Thurloe; 
and to find thereby that you are very apprehensive of the 
carriage of some persons with you, towards yourself and the 
public affairs . . . Time and patience may work them to a 
better frame of mind. 


In another letter dated 21 April, 1656, he writes” : 


I think the Anabaptists are to blame in not being pleased 
with you. That’s their fault! It will not reach you, whilest 
you with singleness of heart make the glory of the Lord your 
aim . . . Take care of making it a business to be too hard 
for the men who contest with you. 


Friction continued, however, and finally Henry cashiered Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Brayfield, an Anabaptist, for speaking words 
against his father. Cromwell wrote, 13 Oct., 1657%: 


I am sorrie you gave mee not one word about Leifnt Coll : 
Brafeild’s businesse . . . I would not believe 2 carnell men, 
against one such protestinge inocency (minde this) it beinge 
in a case concerninge my selfe, where it is in my power. to 
pardon wthout iniustice . . . I pray you give a remidee for my 
sake, and lett the poore man bee handsomely restored . . .* 


With Cromwell’s death England for a time fell into a state of 
confusion. Noman could tell which party would come to power. 


21 Letter CCVII (Carlyle). 

22 Letter CCVIII (Carlyle). 

23 Not in the Carlyle collection. The only copy is in the British Museum. 
24 These two words are inserted between the lines in a different handwriting. 
25 See Appendix. 
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The State Papers contain a letter®6 dated July, 1659, written by 
Secretary Nicholas to M. de Marces, Palais Royal, Paris, in which 
he reports the current rumours : 


Hen. Cromwell will, it is said, submit as basely to this rump 
of a Parliament as his basely pusillanimous brother Richard 
has done. . . The divisions in Parliament and Army continue. 
The Presbyterians are quite out of favour. The Anabaptists, 
Brownists and Quakers are chief in esteem with Sir Hen. Vane 
and the rest of the rulers. 


A later letter?” adds : 


The rebels are raising in London 3 regiments of Quakers, 
Anabaptists and Brownists, called Congregational men to be 
under Sir Hen. Vane, Major Skippon, and White, a famous 
Quaker from New England. 


Still later?8 in September he reports : 


The Anabaptists and Quakers are most powerful in Parlia- 
ment and strongest in London, though disliked by most of the 
inhabitants. 


But any Anabaptist hopes of power were short lived. The general 
feeling was strong against them. In 1659 a mob demolished their 
meeting-house on St. Dunstan’s Hill in London and the authorities 
would give them no redress. An extract from a letter written to 
General Monk in the last week of 1659 by a Colonel in the Army 
shows that the brief tide of their fortunes had already ebbed. ‘‘The 
Anabaptists’’, says the letter, ‘‘are all as tame as asses, and as 
mute as fishes’. In January, 1660, we find the Townsmen of New- 
castle petitioning General Monk, that ‘‘no Anabaptists nor Quakers 
may be admitted to places of trust, either civil or military’’. 

The Petitions presented to Charles II show the Anabaptists were 
out of favour. In June, 1660, Jane, a widow of Ralph Shirte, late 
Postmaster of Caxton, Cambridgeshire, petitioned” for the afore- 
said office for her son, “‘it being now held by John Martin, one of 
Cromwell’s sequestrators, and an Anabaptist’’. 

The Postmaster at Newbury also wrote® and complained, 
‘Major Wildman, Thomson and Oxenbridge, Anabaptists, put 
whom they please into the post’’. 

In July Nathaniel Butter, citizen and stationer of London, 
petitioned! Sec. Nicholas for his favour to obtain him a place in 
Sutton’s Hospital ‘‘where there are not six pensioners lawfully put 


26 Cal..S.P.D., Chas. I, 1659, CCIII. 
27 Ibid., CCIV. : 
29 Cal. S.P.D., Chas. II, VI, Petition 113. 
50 Ibid., XXIII, 71 (2). 31 Ibid., IX. 150. 


28 Ibid., CCIV. 
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in, many being Anabaptists or spurious fellows’’. 

Lord Cleveland’s regiment lying at Yarmouth was ordered to be 
disbanded in October, 1660. Colonel Doyly wrote*? to Colonel 
Blagge saying ‘‘he hoped the place would not be trusted without 
a guard as the Anabaptists tried to foment differences between the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians’’. 

In the same month Sir Humphrey Bennet wrote Nicholas ask- 
ing a recommendation for a lease of Collingborn farm, Wiltshire. 
He declares : ‘‘Anabaptists and Quakers swarm in every corner of 
the country’’. 

Richard Elsworth complained™ to Nicholas in November that he 
was obstructed in administering the oath of allegiance by the 
Quakers and Anabaptists of Bristol, ‘‘who are numerous and 
defiant’’, and he asks power to imprison the refusers. 

Three days later he wrote again®, ‘“These monsters are numerous 

. . and have meetings of 1,000 or 1,200 to the great alarm of the 
city of Bristol’’. 

On 2 Jan., 1661, orders were issued in Charles II’s name*® that 
to preserve peace and prevent plots, no people out of their own 
families should assemble on pretence of preaching, teaching, pray- 
ing, or hearing the same, in any. place whatsoever but in public 


52 Ibid., XVIII. STJbid., XIX. 34 Ibid., XXI. 


35 Ibid., XXI. Bristol seems to have been an Anabaptist stronghold, for in the 
same year (1660) the Governor of Hereford wrote: ‘‘Teig late postmaster at 
Bristol, an Anabaptist, is still powerful here’’ (Ibid., XXIII. 71 (1).) In 1661 
we find William Colston reporting ‘‘the trained bands cannot suppress meetings 
of Quakers and Anabaptists at Bristol’’ (Ibid., 1661, XXIX. 48). 


36 Order in Council against Anabaptists, Whitehall Council Board. ‘‘Whereas 
divers factious persons, under pretence of the liberty indulged by His Majesty’s 
late gracious declaration, in reference unto tender consciences, do meet in great 
numbers and at unusual times, whereby it may be justly apprehended, that many 
of them enter into plots. . . It was thereupon ordered . . . that Mr. Solicitor- 
General should forthwith prepare a proclamation, commanding all such persons 
going under the motion of anabaptists, quakers and other sectaries, hencefor- 
ward not to meet under pretence of serving God, at unusual hours. . . and if 
any shall be found to offend therein, the next justices of the peace are to cause 
them, and every of them, to be proceeded against, according to the laws. . .’’— 
Kennet, Register, 352. 

The State Papers show that the Baptists united and tried to mitigate the 
severity of this proclamation by pointing out that they were not the Anabaptists 
the memory of whose history alarmed the authorities. In the State Records of 
1661 lies “The humble petition of certain baptised Christians (untruly called 
Anabaptists), of the counties of Kent, Sussex, Bucks., Dorset, Lincoln and Not- 
tingham . . .’”’ (that the Declaration of Breda be fulfilled). Ibid., XLVIII. 41. 
That the memory of Anabaptist history in Miinster was alive in England is 
evident from a pamphlet (in Sion College Library, London) issued in 1661 
entitled Miinster parallel in the late massacres committed by the Fifth Monarch- 
ists. 
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parish churches and chapels appointed. This caused a rising of the 
Fifth Monarchists, but it was suppressed in 4 days. 

The Fifth Monarchy Rising gave the government the pretext for 
summary measures against conventicles. Accordingly proclama- 
tions were issued prohibiting all meetings of Nonconformists 
whatsoever. 

We find additional confirmation of this in a letter written by Sir 
John Finch to Lord Conway, dated 11 Jan., 1661, in which he 
describes the Fifth Monarchy Rising under Venner, then goes on” : 


No man is now allowed to have arms, unless registered ; nor 
to live in the city without taking the Oath of Allegiance; nor 
to exercise religious duties out of his house; nor to admit 
others into it under penalty of a riot. This troubles the Quakers 
and Anabaptists, who had nothing to do with the business. 


A quaint popular rhyme, A Lecture for all sects and schismatics 
to vead, illustrates the situation at this period: 


What ayles the Anabaptists 

So much to be perplext, 

The Quakers they are troubled too 
With many severall sects, 


The Brownists and the Adamites, 
With fift monarchies too, 

In this their mad and frantic fits 
Seek Protestants t’ o’erthrow. 


With hey ho base Quakers, 
Your wicked deeds all rue; 
You must to Church or Tiburn 
With Anabaptists too. 


The Cobblers and the Tinkers 
Must now forbear to Preach, 

Taylors, Joyners and Tanners, 
Must no false doctrine teach. 


You Quakers and you Dippers, 
Your wicked deeds all rue; 

With speed return and go to Church 
And leave that factious crew. 


Nevertheless despite their proclamations the authorities found 
themselves faced with the same difficulty as their predecessors, for 
Anabaptism still persisted. The State Papers clearly show this, 
and that it was not a thing of small moment is evidenced from the 


37 Ibid., 1661, XXVIII. 
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status of the people who wrote and took action against this 
“‘divellified sect’’. 

On 26 Jan., 1661, Colston, Deputy Lieutenant of Bristol, stated®8 
they were still forced to raise the trained bands for safety of the 
city, which abounds with Quakers and Anabaptists, ‘‘who meet 
contrary to the Proclamation”’ 


On 19 Mar. Henry Toone wrote* to his brother in Staffordshire : 


There are abundance of Quakers in prison, and many Ana- 
baptists too, who refuse to swear. 


William Williamson wrote” to Sir John Mennes on 1 April : 


Yesterday there were great congregations of Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists, and Fifth Monarchy men, so that the major part 
of London were there. . . The meeting of sectaries cannot be 
particularised for they are everywhere. 


Captain Pestell reported*! to Secretary Nicholas on 26 Sept. : 


The people are transported with jealousy and will not believe 
in the King’s goodness, and spread seducing pamphlets every- 
where. Several . . . at Plymouth are determined that the 
Common Prayer shall not come into Mr. Hughes’s church ; the 
same feeling exists at Dartmouth and other places on the coast, 
where Anabaptists and Quakers abound. 


From Barwick, Wiltshire, Roger Griffin wrote? in the same 
strain to Lord Falkland : 


Yesterday there was a great meeting of Anabaptists held at 
Titmarsh’s house, where they used words as seditious as they 


could find. . . The Mayor sent constables who secured them, 
as they denied the Oath of ashe ce and security for good 
behaviour. 


The State Papers also record® in Jan., 1662, the examination of 
John King, Southwark, and Goody Roberts of Uxbridge, an Ana- 
baptist, stating there were divers meetings there. In June Thos. 
Culpepper and two other Captains of Militia wrote from Goudhurst 

to Sir Edward Hales that there were unlawful meetings of Quakers 

and Anabaptists held within the seven hundreds (in Kent)—and 
unless this were prevented good subjects must suffer, and 
William Kilburn lodged information duly recorded in the State 
documents that meetings of Quakers and Anabaptists had long been 
held at or near Cranbrooke in Kent, and lately many strangers had 
been amongst them*®. 
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That some of the Anabaptists took to treasonable plotting is clear 
from official records. The first hint the authorities received was in 
July, 1662, when John Parker and Charles Wood informed® Cap- 
tain Busbridge of the Lord General’s regiment against Robert 
Carter, a disbanded lieutenant and an Anabaptist costermonger of 
Thames Street, who had abused them when drinking together, 
‘‘and spoke of an alteration soon to take place’’. 

That the authorities were afraid of Anabaptism is evident from 
the correspondence. Lord Fauconberg wrote’ to Secretary 
Nicholas reporting meetings and night ridings of disaffected per- 
sons, and he adds definite information : 


Being near Beverley, Wm. Hallas, an Anabaptist, formerly 
a sergeant in Sir Arthur Hasslerigg’s regiment, informed 
them of an intended general rising . . . to be executed about 
August 28, when they intended to seize the trained bands. 


Further information is given in the official documents® under 
20 Oct., 1662: 


The Anabaptists and Presbyterians of London unite in their 
design against the King, but intend to give it out that the 
rising will not be till spring, in order that the Guards may be 
taken from the city. 


Nevertheless the ‘‘Anabaptist rising’’, if it ever was seriously 
proposed, came to nothing, and although many Nonconformists 
were persecuted, some being banished, while others were shipped 
as criminals to the Barbados, the government was prepared to 
pardon those who would accept the Oath of Allegiance and the 
State Church. A minute of a letter?® to the Lord Chancellor, 
28 Dec., 1662, shows this. It encloses lists of the prisoners in 
Newgate and the Gatehouse—among others 289 Anabaptists taken 
at unlawful meetings, ‘‘Whom the King is willing to set free if 
they will take the oaths and give security’’. 

The Anabaptists, however, refused for the most part to forsake 
their beliefs despite persecution and penalties. A letter5® written 
during this period gives us a detailed account of the sufferings of 
those who would not conform in religious matters : 


The gaols are so filled that many are stifled through throng- 
ing together: Anabaptists hold out long and Quakers to the 
last. 


Seditious meetings had been held during the previous six months 


46 Tbid., LVII. 47 Ibid., LVII. 48 Ibid., LXI. 
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Vol. LXVIT (1663). 
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in Mugglesworth Park, Durham. The record (it is a State 
document*!, not rumour) adds : 


They have correspondence through the nation, and boast 
thousands of Independents and Anabaptists. 


That the authorities were alarmed and on the alert is shown by 
a letter? dated 30 Mar., which says: 


An informer, an Anabaptist who was troubled in conscience, 
has revealed his knowledge of a plot to the Bishop of Durham. 
Many persons are apprehended but none of quality. 


Later in the same year the Government record® their 


Intelligence of designs tending to insurrection. - . Troops are 
preparing in Durham and Yorkshire, but disputes have arisen 
between the Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy men. They in- 
tend to take Newcastle and Skipton Castle. . . They have 
agents in most counties and also in the fleet. 


On 15 Oct., Bernard Walker of Newcastle informed the 
authorities that he 


met 80 armed horsemen, Quakers and Anabaptists, near Car- 
leton in Coversdale . . . and heard at Whitsuntide that there 
were 500 of them and the number daily increasing. 


The scare continued, for we find the Duke of Buckingham filing 
a letter® on 7 Mar., 1664, saying, 


the malcontents begin to revive in the West of England and 
have thoughts of setting the City on fire. . . The time will prob- 
ably be the opening of Parliament . . . if the Anabaptists and 
Fifth Monarchy men are cared for, all will be prevented, the 
other sects being but few. 

On 10 Mar. the Earl of Derby wrote the Duke of Albemarle 
enclosing an anonymous letter, ‘‘of great concern if true, and if 
the writer will own it at the assizes’’. . . It contains the names of 
several Cheshire men as engaged in the late plot . . . and declares® : 


There are 5,000 Presbyterians, Independents and Anabap- 
tists in the two countries, and 500 about Manchester ready . . . 


Some of the foregoing statements as to numbers are based on 
statements which have no further backing than the speaker who 
made them, but we are only seeking to show that Anabaptism was 
a real thing in England during the 17th century, and these official 
records go to prove it. 

The original lists of records of early Nonconformity for the years 
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1665, 1669-1676 have been transcribed, edited and published by 
G. Lyon Turner. They give in detail the various parishes of Eng- 
land and show the different sects therein, giving their number and 
their quality, and the names of the ‘‘Principalls and Abettors”’. It 
is a most illuminating compilation as to the number and strength 
of the Anabaptists in England, showing that they were by no means 
a feeble folk®’. 

After nearly two centuries of persecution the authorities 
apparently could think of no better method of dealing with Ana- 
baptism than the old penalty—imprisonment. We shall only deal 
with this point in brief, taking incidents here and there. 

On 28 Feb.; 1665, Alexander Rigby wrote®® from Chester to Sir 
Geoffrey Shakerley informing him that Mr. Dutton of Hatton had 
apprehended some Anabaptists. 

On 13 Mar. there is a report®® from Dorchester : 


Some Anabaptists were surprized at their meeting at Ford- 
ington, a parish near, and carried before a justice. 


On 138th June, 1670, John Carlile wrote® from Dover : 


Yesterday being the Sabbath we sent out some officers, who 
found upwards of 200 persons at a conventicle of Anabaptists. 


On 27 July he added® : 


Much troubled at Dover with an obstinate party of Anabap- 
tists who persist in their old way, notwithstanding they are 
dispersed. 


His last entry® on 2 Feb., 1671, apparently despairs of stamping 
out this persistent sect : 


On Friday last the mayor and jurates caused the Ana- 
baptists’ pulpit, forms and benches to be pulled down, and 
hung padlocks upon the doors, but upon Sunday morning be- 
times the staples and locks were broke off and the Anabaptists 
went to their old trade again. 


So the tale goes on. Sometimes it is Yarmouth, where the State 


Papers record in 1676 that an informer betrayed a meeting of 80 
or 90 Anabaptists®. Sometimes it is Deal that sends a report that 


57 The writer has gone over these records and made excerpts in so far as they 
concern Anabaptists, but as the research there has been done by Lyon Turner, 
they have been omitted from this article. We only use the fact of the great 
number of Anabaptists recorded officially in detail during these years as addi- 
tional evidence that the Anabaptist tradition was alive in‘England at that time. 
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Anabaptist heresy is still to be found in its midst®. 

Truly Anabaptism was a stubborn root ! 

The 17th century was essentially a ‘‘religious’’ age. Even the 
common folk of the time were interested in theology and talked 
theology. Church fellowship was to them an absorbing reality. 
They took as vivid an interest in doctrine and church government 
as do their descendants today in sporting events or the cinema. 

This is evidenced by the number of religious ‘‘tournaments’’ or 
disputations which were held all over the country. The details of 
those between Fisher, a Jesuit, and Archbishop Laud occupy an 
entire folio. Another is said to have been held in Southwark 
between Dr. Featley, a learned divine, and some unknown Baptists. 
The Doctor published his argument under the title, The Dippers 
Dipt, or the Anabaptists ducked and plunged over head and ears. 
It is dedicated to Parliament, and the Doctor advises that the Ana- 
baptists should be ‘‘severely punished, if not utterly exterminated’’. 

Dr. Featley’s book elicited from his opponents a work with an 
equally striking title, Baby-baptism mere babyism, but it is futile 
to follow out the arguments. The opponents only succeeded in con- 
vincing themselves the more firmly. 

Another religious debate which was to have been held by Captain 
Hobson and Hanserd Knollys against Master Calamy and Master 
Crawford on the vexed subject of infant baptism, was prevented by 
the authority of the magistrates under the Commonwealth, prob- 
ably because these disputes were attended with considerable dis- 
order. In the disputation between Danson and Ives on final per- 
severance, both complained of the disorderly conduct of the 
auditors, and again the Anabaptists were declared to be the cause 
of the disturbance. Danson declares, ‘‘there is not a ruder sort of 
people (the Quakers not accepted) than Arminian Anabaptists’’. 
Poor Anabaptists! even the Quakers abused them, for Quaker 
William Penn referred to them as ‘‘these tumultuous, bloodthirsty, 
covenant-breaking, government-destroying Anabaptists’’. 

Space forbids an exhaustive treatment of the publications of the 
16th and 17th centuries, but a study of them substantiates our 
thesis that the Anabaptist historic tradition was alive in England 
during these years. 

Ten years after the Fall of Minster in 1535, Kerssenbroick pub- 
lished a (biased). history against the Anabaptists (in Latin). This 
Roman Catholic work is the source of nearly all the accounts of the 
German Anabaptists which appeared for nearly three centuries in 
Dutch, German, French or English. The first history by an Ana- 
baptist was issued in 1616 by Hans de Ries in Dutch. It was 
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recast in 1660 by Van Braght and reprinted in 1685 with 
illustrations®. That the English Churches knew of Hans de Ries’s 
writings is evident for they entered into correspondence with him, 
and between 1624 and 1630 letters passed between them. A record 
of these is given in Evans’s Early English Baptists, and in the 
Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. 

In 1565 Guy de Bres published La racine, source et fondement 
des Anabaptistes. An English translation of this by J. Scottow 
appeared in 1685 entitled The Rise, Spring and Foundation of the 
Anabaptists. In 1615 (the same year as Hans de Ries’s book) 
Clouzier published his account of the story, Histoire des Ana- 
baptistes : ou Relation curieuse de leur Doctrine, Regne et Revolu- 
tions. In 1616°Thomas Harrab issued his Tesseradelphus. The 
following year appeared Historiae Anabaptisticae by Arnold 
Meschovius, and in 1637 a similar book was written by Conrad 
Heresbach, Historia Anabaptistica®. 

In 1642 a Pamphlet was published entitled, A Warning for Eng- 
land especially for London, in the famous history of the frantick 
Anabaptists, their wild preachings and practises in Germany. In 
the same year another history appeared—A Short History of the 
Anabaptists of High and Low Germany. This was so much in 
demand that another edition was issued the following year. It was 
reprinted again in 1647, and several copies are still extant. There 
are also several copies in existence of a book published in 1645 
entitled Mock-Majesty : or the siege of Minster. 

In 1645 Ephraim Pagitt issued a very popular work, 
Heresieography : or a description of the hereticks and sectaries of 
the latter times. This was enlarged and issued again in the same 
year and ran through several editions. It was printed again in 
1647, 1648, 1654, 1661, and 1662. As we should expect, the Ana- 
baptists come in for severe bludgeonings. First on the list of 
Pagitt’s 

impure Families who blasphemously pretend to be Godified 
like God, whereas indeed they are divellified like their Father 
the Divell, 


come the ‘‘illuminated Anabaptists’’. Pagitt devotes no fewer than 
64 pages to pointing out their errors beginning with the Miinster 
sect. 

In 1645, also, a Continental Anabaptist, Friedrich Spanheim, 
published a book, Diatriba historica de origine, progressu et sectis 
Anabaptistarum. An English version of this appeared in 1646 


65 E. B. Underhill translated part of this edition for the Hanserd Knollys 
Society. 
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under the title England’s warning by Germanies woe: or an his- 
toricall narration of the originall, progresse, tenets, names, and 
severall sects of the Anabaptists in Germany and the Low 
Countries®. 

In 1647 the people of England were again reminded of Anabap- 
tist history by Daniel Featley who issued A Warning for England, 
especially London, in the famous history of the frantick Anabap- 
tists®8, W. Hughes of Marlborough followed in his steps, publish- 
ing in 1656, Miinster and Abingdon, Or the open rebellion there, 
and the unhappy tumult here, while in the same year a pamphlet 
appeared entitled, A relation of severall heresies, discovering the 
original ringleaders, and the time when they began to spread. 
(This account is chiefly drawn from Bullinger on the German Ana- 
baptists.) It is published ‘‘according to order by a well wisher of 
truth and peace’’. 

There is still further evidence that the history of the Miinster 
Anabaptists was not forgotten. In 1660 someone who writes under 
the initials S. T. issued Moderation: or arguments and motives 
tending thereunto, humbly tendered to . . . parliament. Together 
with a brief touch of the German Anabaptists and the Miinster 
tragedy. In the same year George Pressick of Dublin published 
A briefe relation of some of the most remarkable passages of the 
Anabaptists in High and Low Germany in 1521. The rising of the 
Fifth Monarchists drew forth yet another publication on the subject 
in 1661, Miinster parallel in the late massacres committed by the 
Fifth Monarchists. 


APPENDIX. 


The writer has searched the records to find if by chance any of the contem- 
porary Captains at Newport Pagnell (where Bunyan served as a ‘‘Souldier’’) 
could be charged with Anabaptist heresies. 

Captain Paul Hobson was actually arraigned at Newport Pagnell as an Ana- 
baptist. One of his sermons even caused a riot in the town and the authorities 
had to resort to martial law to quell it. Later for ‘‘setting up a conventicle’’ 
and absenting himself from ‘‘the public thanksgiving service for the victory at 
Naseby’’, he was put in prison by the governor of the garrison, Sir Samuel 
Luke. 

In Edwards’s Gangraena we read: 


Extract of a certain letter... 

There is one Paul Hobson, a Taylor, who comes out of Buckinghamshire, 
and is now a Captain having been in the Armies, who hath been a Preacher 
a great while; This man while he was in the Army, wherever he came he 
would. preach publickly in the Churches, where he could get Pulpits and 


67 A copy translation of Spanheim’s work is in Regent’s Park College Library, 
Oxford, entitled, An historicall diatribe concerning the originall, progresse, sects 
and names of the Anabaptists. It is dated 1653. 
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privately to the Souldiers: the subject matter of his sermons was much 
against Duties, and of Revelations, what God had revealed to him... . 
Preaching one time against Holy duties (as an understanding man who 
heard him, related it to me and other company), he spake thus: I was once 
as legal as any of you can be, I durst never a morning but pray, nor never 
a night before I went to Bed but pray; I durst not eat a bit of bread but 
I gave thanks; I daily prayed and wept for my sins, so that I had almost 
wept out my Eyes with sorrow for sin: But I am perswaded when I used 
all these duties, I had not one jot of God in me. This Paul Hobson is one 
of those whose hand is subscribed to the Confession of Faith of the Ana- 
baptists, set forth last Winter (1644). This Paul Hobson Preached in 
Newport-Pagnel, and thereabouts, in contempt of the Ordinance of Parlia- 
ment made last April; After he was once taken and questioned for it, and 
let go, he comes back again and does it the second time, in contempt of 
the Governor of Newport-Pagnel that then was. . . . The matter of Hobson 
and his Confederates preaching was against our Church, Ministry, Chil- 
dren’s Baptisme. . . - Sir Samuel Luke sent him up here for a contempt 
against the .expresse Ordinance of Parliament, but the businesse was 
referred to a Committee, . . . but I know not how?it cume about, instead 
of some exemplary punishment, this Hobson was presently at liberty and 
preached the very next Lords Day in Moor Fields or thereabouts. . 


Another interesting point occurs at this time concerning Anabaptist doctrine. 
It greatly exercised the Baptist Churches (including Bedford). Matthew Caffin 
who was expelled from Oxford about 1645 for his doctrinal views joined the 
General Baptist Church near Horsham, under Samuel Lover. He was 
appointed coadjutor and displayed considerable’ evangelical zeal, many little 
churches in Sussex and Kent looking up to him as their founder. In 1655 he 
opposed the Quakers in speech and in print. In 1656 at an Assembly of 
Churches, someone started the question, ‘‘How is Jesus Christ David’s root 
and offspring?’’. Caffin seems to have become fascinated with the question 
and in consequence of the conclusion he came to seems to have become a 
veritable storm centre, for he got hold of Hoffmann’s Anabaptist books and 
adopted his opinion that the flesh of Jésus passed through Mary ‘‘as water 
through a pipe.’? Thomas Grantham found speculation on this point so rife 
in General Baptist circles that he devoted many pages of his bool: (Christianis- 
mus primitivus, 1678) to a statement of the usual views with a catena of 
authorities, while the churches of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford, 
and Bedfordshire united to publish a most elaborate confession against Hoff- 
mann’s views (Whitley, History of British Baptists, 172 f.). 
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The Journal of the Presoyterian Historical Society of England 
(May, 1937). The chief articles are ‘“The Character of Presbytery’’ 
(Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson), ‘“‘Richard Baxter, Catholick’’ (R. D. 
Whitehorn), ‘‘The ‘Stranger’ Churches’? (R. S. Robson), 
‘*Bartholomew Day, 1662, in the Contemporary News-Sheets’’ 
(Dr. S. W. Carruthers), ‘‘The Rev. John Thorley’s Book on Bees’’ 
(Dr. H. Malcolm Fraser). Mr. W. B. Shaw continues both his 
‘** ‘Fasti’ of English Presbyterian Theological Students’’ and his 
‘* ‘Fasti’ of the English Presbyterian Ministry, 1836-1876’’. 


Roby’s Academy, Manchester, 1803-08 


Manchester has been, and still is, the home of academical 
institutions where great numbers of men have been equipped 
for ministerial service. 


ws AHIS comment, made by Benjamin Nightingale in 1893 in 
the fifth volume of his monumental work, Lancashire 


Nonconformity, can be even more fully endorsed to-day, 

when, in association with the Victoria University and its theo- 
logical faculty, almost every denomination has a College for the 
training of ministerial candidates in or near the city. 
_ Possibly the earliest attempt at the inauguration of a Dissenting 
Academy here was that of Henry Newcome, M.A., the first minister 
of Cross Street Chapel, who ‘‘united with the character of the 
pastor that of the teacher of academical literature’. After the 
death of Newcome in 1695, at all events, a recognized ‘‘Academy’’ 
was sustained (1699-1705) by his assistant and successor, John 
Chorlcon, who was in turn assisted and succeeded in this educa- 
tional work by James Coningham, M.A. (1700-09). This academical 
line, after several migrations—to Whitehaven, Bolton, Kendal, 
Warrington—and some interruptions, gave place to the founda- 
tion in 1786 of Manchester New College, which was transferred to 
York in 1803, back to Manchester in 1840, thence to London in 
1853 and to Oxford in 1889, where the present premises of Man- 
’ chester College were opened in 1893?. 

Just about the time when this Unitarian foundation was removed 
from Manchester to York the need for an institution which would 
provide trained evangelists with Congregational interests to meet 
the needs of Lancashire and Cheshire and supply candidates for the 
Itinerant Society in which he was so deeply interested, was being 
felt and advocated by the Rev. William Roby. 

Roby, born at Haigh, near Wigan, on 23 Mar., 1766, the son 
of an orthodox Churchman, had been led into Nonconformity 
under the preaching of the Rev. John Johnson of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexional Church, Wigan. He was educated at 
Wigan Grammar Schooi, and for a season held a post as classical 
master at the Endowed Grammar School at Bretherton. Thus 
early he gave evidence of the zeal and evangelical fervour which 
‘so marked his later career; he began to preach and teach in the 


1 Toulmin, Hist. View of the State of the Protestant Dissenters, 246. 
2 Vide Manchester College, Oxford, Proceedings and Addresses (1893). 
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village and surrounding district, but in consequence of the opposi- 
tion which his activities aroused from the incumbent of the parish, 
he resigned his post and definitely turned his thoughts to the 
ministry. He was received into the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
College at Trevecca, but only remained there for a very brief period 
(six weeks, according to one biographer). For a period he supplied 
the C.H. Churches at Worcester, Reading, and Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, and then returned to Wigan as coadjutor to the aforemen- 
tioned John Johnson, succeeding him as sole pastor on his removal 
in 1789. From Wigan, Roby was called to Cannon Street 
Chapel, Manchester, in Sept., 1795, where he exercised a 
fruitful ministry until his death on 11 Jan., 18308. During this 
period the church was removed to new premises in Grosvenor 
Street (1807), and to him perhaps more than any other single person 
was due the formation of the Lancashire Congregational Union 
(1806), in whose interests he laboured assiduously, as he did also 
in promoting itinerancy throughout the county. To improve the 
quality and increase the number of evangelists for this work he 
proposed to provide training for likely candidates, and in this 
design he was happy in finding one of like mind in Robert Spear, 
merchant, of Manchester, a generous supporter of the Itinerant 
Society, who financed the students received by Roby. 

The work of Mr. Roby’s Academy was begun in Jan., 1803, 
Roby giving his services as Tutor gratuitously and lecturing in the 
vestry of Mosley Street Chapel (then under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Samuel Bradley). Mr. Spear, ‘‘at very considerable 
expenditure, contributed towards the board and lodging of the 
students in private families’’, and also furnished a large and useful 
library of books. Lectures ‘‘of a superior order’’ were given in 
Theology and Biblical knowledge, as well as in English Composi- 
tion and the rudiments of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 


They were made intimately acquainted with the grammatical 
construction of their own language, and particularly instructed 
in the formation and arrangement of its sentences. Every 
week they received a lecture on the composition of-sermons, 
and were expected to produce specimens of their own abilities. 
Logic formed an eminent part of their studies, and they were 
required, not only to read and understand Watts, but to form 
an abstract of the whole work for themselves. Ecclesiastical 
history, geography, the use of the globes, and the first prin- 
ciples of natural and moral philosophy also claimed a due 
portion of their time and attention. A knowledge, likewise, 
of the Greek and the Hebrew, made a peculiar part of every 


3 Memoir, Evangel. Mag., 1830, 84. 
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day’s acquirement. Such was the general course of studies 
which the pupils under Mr. Roby’s care were directed to 
prosecute. But, perhaps, their greatest advantages were de- 
rived from a course of theological lectures in which both the 
leading features and the minor points of divinity were clearly 
and distinctly arranged’. 


Whatever the extent of the scholastic acquirements of the students 
(and this would appear to have been adequate, judging from their 
later work®), Roby certainly seems to have fired his protégés with 
tremendous enthusiasm for their task and to have initiated them 
fully into the joy of hard work—as the notes of their careers will 
reveal. 

Robert Spear, the ‘‘patron’’ of the institution, was the son of a 
deacon of the first Congregational Church in Manchester—that at 
Cannon Street—who appears as one of the seceders who formed 
the Mosley Street Chapel in 1788. Born at Hyde’s Cross, Man- 
chester, on 27 Nov., 1762, Robert was educated at the 
Manchester Grammar School® and at a private academy in Liver- 
pool. Becoming one of the early cotton merchants of the city, 
““generally a large measure of prosperity attended his specula- 
tions’’. He was a princely giver to the churches in and around 
Manchester, as well as to missionary and home _ evangelization 
work. It was largely owing to his retirement from business and 
removal to Mill Bank, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, that 
the Academy was dissolved in 1808. Mr. Spear removed to Edin- 
burgh in 1816, the better to forward the education of his large 
family, and there died on 31 Aug., 1817. He was the first 
Treasurer of the Lancashire Union (1806-07), and also a member 
of the Leaf Square Academy Committee, which attempted, some- 
what abortively, to supply the need created by the closure of Roby’s 
Academy, as well as a generous subscriber to this later venture. 
His interest in the education of ministerial candidates would appear 
to have been retained to the end, for the minutes of the Blackburn 
Independent Academy (1816-43), which took up the work declined 
by Leaf Square, shew him to have presided at the early meetings 
of the committee which launched that venture. 

Slate® gives a copy of the ‘‘address’’ which candidates for 
admission to Roby’s seminary were required to sign. 


To Robert Spear, Esq. 
We, the undersigned, who shall be educated for the Christian 


4 Evangel. Mag., 1830, 138. 

5 See also Nightingale, Centen. Lancs. Congl. Union (1906), 54. 
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ministry at your expense, do declare that we devote the re- 
mainder of our lives to the service of God in the Gospel of 
His Son; resolving, through Grace, not to abandon the work 
of preaching the Gospel as we shall be enabled, on any account, 
except compelled by absolute necessity. 

Having thus put our hands to the plough, we consider it 
our duty not to draw back; but to be ready to preach the 
Gospel wherever openings in Providence may occur; while, if 
need be, we minister to our necessities with our own hands, 
and thus prove, to our brethren and to the world, that when 
we entered as labourers into our Lord’s vineyard, it was not 
with an intention to improve our worldly circumstances or to 
raise ourselves to stations in Society superior to those we 
formerly. held. 

We understand that we are admitted into the Seminary on 
trial; and that we are to be continued only while we give satis- 
faction as to character, abilities and behaviour. 

During our continuance, we will readily submit to the 
general rules of the Institution, and to any other regulations 
which the further experience of the Patron and the Tutor may 
recommend to our attention. 

With our allowance for support we declare ourselves satis- 
fied; and, in order to prosecute our studies without inter- 
ruption, we engage to follow no occupation for further sub- 
sistence till our present connexion with this seminary is 
dissolved. 


There were annexed to this address the following ‘‘General 


Rules’’—which Slate does not give: Nos. 4, 7, and 9 are par- 
ticularly interesting :— 


1. That each candidate for admission be required to send a 
written account of his doctrinal sentiments, his religious 
experience, and the circumstances which inclined him to 
the Christian Ministry. 


2. That each candidate produce satisfactory testimonies 
respecting his religious character, and his natural abilities ; 
and if he has not been previously accustomed to preach or 
to exhort, that he be required to do so before his admission, 
in the presence of competent judges, in order to determine 
his natural aptitude to teach. 


3. That each student, on his admission, sign the inscribed 
address to Mr. Spear, with professed approbation. 


4. That the Hours of Study—except in particular cases-——be 
from six to eight in the morning ; from nine to twelve in the 
forenoon; from two to five in the afternoon; and from six 
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to eight in the evening ; and that these be employed accord- 
ing to direction. 


5. That the general term of Education be two years; but that 
this be occasionally abridged or extended if the Patron and 
Tutor conceive that circumstances require it. 


6. That the Students, during their continuance at the 
Seminary, consider themselves under obligation to preach 
when and where the Patron and Tutor may appoint. 


7. That no Student, during the term of his studies, form any 
kind of connection, especially with a Female, which might 
retard his improvement, without giving immediate informa- 
tion thereof to the Patron or the Tutor. 


8. That no Student be out of his Lodging after 10 o’clock at 
night; without assigning some very satisfactory reason. 


9. That the Students watch over one another in Love, and 
after private admonition, if it fail, inform the Patron or 
Tutor of any inconsistency of conduct, or change of senti- 
ment, discovered in any of their Brethren, and that neglect 
in this case be considered as subjecting the party to a pro- 
portional degree of guilt. 


10. That the Students pledge themselves to give an ingenuous 
answer to all such questions as the Patron or Tutor may at 
any time propose to them respecting their sentiments, 
their conduct, or their studies. 


11. That every Month, each Student renew his professed appro- 
bation both of the original address, and of the general rules 
of the institution. 


No records are available concerning the actual working of the 
Academy (if any were, indeed, ever kept by either Roby or Spear) 
and the foregoing details are furnished by the Lancashire Congre- 
gational historians, Halley, Slate, and Nightingale, supplemented 
by some recently found papers of George Hadfield—later M.P.., 
and Secretary for a time of both the Leaf Square and Blackburn 
Academies. Regarding the students trained by Roby, Slate (p. 19) 
says, ‘‘the first class was admitted in Jan., 1803; but when the 
rest entered cannot now be exactly ascertained’. The venture 
was brought to a close in 1808, when Mr. Spear removed from 
Manchester and apparently withdrew his financial support. With- 
out more definite information it can only be surmised that it was 
relinquished in view of the project mooted in the first annual report 
of the Lancashire Union (published Jan., 1808), which appealed 
for support of a County Seminary ‘‘on an extensive and _ liberal 
scale’? and which bore fruit in the following September, when a 
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plan was outlined leading to the formation in 1810 of the short- 
lived Leaf Square Academy, Pendleton, and later, in 1816, to 
the foundation of the Blackburn Academy. Mr. Spear, at least, 
had not tired in his support or generosity, since the early minutes 
of Leaf Square reveal him as one of its earliest and most munificent 
supporters. 

Slate’s list of students contains 14 names, to which Nightingale? 
adds one (questionably—vide infra) and from which he omits 
another. Details of 17 men are here given: whether there were 
others cannot now be determined. 


James Turner.—Born at Stroud near Oldham, in Mar., 1782. 
Bookseller’s apprentice in Manchester and an attender at 
Cannon Street Chapel, where his attention was turned to the 
ministry by Roby. Entered the Academy for the two years’ 
course and then proceeded to Rotherham. Completing his 
training there, he settled in 1808 at Knutsford over a church 
which had been regularly supplied since 1803 by the students 
from Roby’s seminary. This was his only pastorate, held until 
his death on Friday, 22 May, 1863. He was for more than 
20 years Secretary of the Cheshire Union. (Numerous refer- 
ences to him and his work in Powicke’s History of the Cheshire 
Union.) 


Joseph Gill.—Born at Eton in 1776, came to Manchester and be- 
came a member of Roby’s Church; spent two years at the 
Academy and then, like Turner, went to Rotherham. Settled 
at Hinckley, Leicestershire, in 1806 and removed in 1816 to 
Egerton, near Bolton, where he remained until 1845, when he 
retired to live at Pendleton and there died, 30 Nov., 1847. 
(His son, also Joseph, born at Hinckley, subsequently entered 
the Blackburn Academy (1838-42), and sailed for Africa on 
7 Jan., 1843, with Robert Moffat. After service at Graaf 
Reinet, Somerset, and Fort Beaufort until 1853, when his work 
was broken up by the Kaffir War, he returned to England and 
followed his father in the Egerton pastorate, 1854—4 Aug., 
1856, when he died.) Obituary notice of Jos. Gill Senr., 1848 
Year Book, 223. 


Thomas Jackson.—Born at Sowerby, Yorks, 17 Apr., 1770. 
Became a member of Wycliffe Church, Warrington, under 
Rev. Jos. Sowden, and was commended by it to the Academy. 
Settled at Wharton, near Bolton (1805?), being at that time 
close on 40 years of age. Though he had a wife and three 
children and a salary which did not average £32 per annum, 
he was never known to complain. He seems to have earned 


7 Centenary, Lancs. Congl. Union, 54-5. 
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his stipend, preaching regularly at Wharton and in the neigh- 
bouring villages and hamlets of Westhoughton, Chowbent, 
Astley, Stirrup Brook, Sale Lane, Mosley Common and 
Tyldesley. After 14 years’ service at Wharton, Jackson re- 
moved to Bamford near Rochdale in 1819, where he remained 


until his death on 16 May, 1837. ‘‘A hard student and a 
searching preacher’. (v. Congregational Magazine, Nov., 
1837.) 


James Mather. Born at Leigh, Lancs, in 1775. His family re- 
moved to Warrington after the death of his mother when he 
was about 16 years of age, and he was apprenticed to a butcher 
in that town. Having served his time, he removed to Bolton- 
le-Moors, where he took up again the trade of weaving to 
which he had been put earlier in life, and became a successful 
master-craftsman. Here he married a Miss Speakman, who 
died in child-birth of her tenth child. Of her family, one son 
became minister at Bilston, Staffs, and later at Shepherds 
Market, Mayfair, London, and another, Robert Cotton 
Mather, M.A., LL.D., a missionary at Mirzapur. Mather 
became a member of Duke’s Alley Church, Bolton, and was 
elected a deacon some six months later, and by the church 
here was urged to devote himself to the ministry. He was 
accepted by Spear and Roby as a student, despite the fact of 
of his having already a wife and four children, and, on com- 
pleting his course, settled at New Windsor, Salford, early in 
1805. He removed in 1808 to Howard Street Chapel, 
Sheffield, and about 1827 to Livery Street Chapel, Birming- 
ham. From there, after about 15 months, he was called to 
Upper Clapton, where he ministered for about ten years. After 
resigning his charge he was resident in Islington and associated 
himself with Claremont Chapel until the time of his death— 
26 May, 1840. (Evangelical Magazine, 1842, 157ff and 
209ff, where it is noted that he was the first to be interred in 
Abney Park Cemetery. His resignation from the pastorate 
at Upper Clapton, in 1839, followed a controversy with the 
church in which he maintained the right of a minister to select 
his deacons from those elected by the church, based on his 
exegesis of Acts 65 and I Tim. 31. 


Robert Matsell Miller—Born at Lynn, Norfolk, 18 July, 1794, 
he became an assistant in a school in Manchester and there 
came under the influence of Roby, and was ‘‘one of the first 
six students’ (Evangelical Magazine, 1845, 281f). Miller 
settled at Hollinshead Street, Chorley, in Mar., 1806, and 
resigned in Dec., 1808, to become Town Missioner to 
two Congregational and two Baptist Churches in Liverpool 
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for about a year. After four months as an agent of the Surrey 
Mission he settled at Earl Shilton, 1810-13, and at Atherstone, 
1813-44. During his pastorate here a new chapel was built in 
North Street and opened in 1826. He died 24 Sept., 1844. 
He published : 


A Catechism on the Nature of a Christian Church. 

The Christian Teacher. 

A Catechism of Doctrines and Ordinances of Divine 
Revelation. 

The Catechist or Religious Instructor. 

A Collection of Hymns for Sunday Schools. 

The Religious Instruction of Children and Youth. 

Remarks on Religious Worship, 


as well as improved editions of Watts’ Ist and 2nd Catechisms, 
and some memoirs. 


He did not dazzle, but he enlightened. He did not sur- 
prise, but he informed. If he had little for the critic, he 
had always something for the Christian. 


Peter Ramsay.—Born at Strathmartine, near Dundee, 27 Dec., 


1772, was the son of a gardener. He was for some time a 
teacher in a private school and became a member of the 
Presbyterian Church in Dundee. When the Rev. William 
Innes settled in Dundee and formed a Congregational Church 
he joined it, and from Innes he received his early ministerial 
training, under the patronage of Mr. Haldane of Edinburgh. 
After a further course at Roby’s Academy he settled at Dundee 
Church, Ramsbottom (1807 or 1808), whence he was apparently 
ejected in consequence of some disagreement in 1811. He 
settled nearby at Holcomb Brook, 1811-14, when he was 
almost simultaneously approached by the churches at 
Tintwistle, Bethel Chapel, Bury, and Haslingden. Responding 
to the invitation of the last, he settled at Haslingden and re- 
mained there from 1814 to 1846, when failing health compelled 
resignation. He died at Haslingden, 2 July, 1854. (1856 
Year Book, 230-1.) 


Among the more prominent members of Dundee Church (said 


to be the localized version of Dom. dei, the inscription over the 
lintel of the old door) were the brothers Grant—William, John, 
Daniel and James—who purchased the print works of Sir John 
Peel at Ramsbottom in the year of Ramsay’s settlement. Two of 
the brothers, William and Daniel, were generally acknowledged 
to be the prototypes of Charles Dickens’s Cheeryble Brothers, Ned 
and Charles, in Nicholas Nickleby. 
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Robert Maclean.—Settled at Lowther Street, Kendal, in 18108, and 
after a few years resigned and went to North America. Subse- 
quently returning to England, he became minister at Newing- 
ton Chapel, Liverpool, in 1826, removed to Stone, Staffs, 
in 1830%, and to Nantwich, Cheshire, in Sept., 1835, where he 
remained until his death in June, 1840. ‘‘He was a very 
popular preacher and attracted great numbers to the chapel. 
During his time the chapel was pewed’’. (Powicke, History 
of the Cheshire Cong. Union, 160, gives as M‘Clean.) 


James Sheppard.—Settled at Glossop, Derbyshire (n.d.), and there 
died, 18 Feb., 1931, aet. 69. In 1811 he was one of the 
trustees to whom the church property was conveyed, but his 
name does not appear in later records of the ministers at 
Glossop, though the list is admittedly incomplete. In the 
baptismal registers are entries relating to his children in 
which he is described as a ‘‘Cordwainer’’—quite possibly in 
addition to ministerial work, at least for a season. George 
Partington (v. infra) officiated at his funeral. 


George Partington.—Place and date of birth not known. A mem- 
ber of Roby’s Chapel in Manchester, he was one of those 
dismissed in Feb., 1804, to form a new church at Patricroft. 
He entered the Academy in 1805, and left in 1807 to settle at 
Oldham as an evangelist under the newly-formed Lancashire 
Union. He was removed from Oldham after a few months 
and settled at Burnley. Here, in a town then described as a 
“‘licentious place with many profligate characters’’, he became 
the first pastor of Bethesda Chapel, 1807 to 1810, and jour- 
neyed widely through North-East Lancashire, preaching at 
Colne, Whalley, and Great Harwood. He removed to Colne 
in 1810, although continuing to preach fortnightly at Burnley, 
and from this new centre itinerated at Mosshouses, Barrow- 
ford, Blacko, Fence, Rough Lee, Twiston, Newby, Gill, 
Martin Top (where the church was formed under his inspira- 
tion), in addition to regular preaching appointments at Thorney 
Holme, Barley, Clitheroe, and Grindleton. Leaving Colne in 
1816, he settled at Park Chapel, Ramsbottom, 1816-26; then at 
Glossop, 1826-36, where he died on 29 Feb., 1838. 


John Gray.—Date of birth unknown. By his own express wish, his 
grave-stone bore no name or details, being engraved merely 
“7818. A Sinner saved by grace’’. At the death of his wife 


8 The writer suspects that this was the McClean who was minister at Burton- 
on-Trent (?1803-09), but has not been able to secure any proof of identity. 
(vide Matthews, Congl. Churches of Staffordshire, 251). 


9So Nightingale, but not Matthews, op. cit., 262. 
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in 1864, however, his name was added with hers, and the fact 
that he was 42 years of age, which would make his birth circa 
1776. From the Academy he proceeded to Bamford, settling 
as stated preacher on 16 May, 1810, although he had 
supplied on 11 June of the preceding year. He was not 
ordained until 23 Aug., 1815: resigned through failing health 
on the first Sunday of Nov., 1817, died 11 April, 1818, and 
was interred at Bamford. 


Solomon Ashton.—Born at Bury, Lancs, 22 Oct., 1774. His 


early connexion was with the Methodists, for whom he 
itinerated in North Yorks, Lancs, and S. Westmorland for a 
couple of years. Then, inclining to Independency, he 
preached as a supply for three Sundays at Old Indept. Chapel, 
Stockport, in 1804, a cause then in a very low state. He was 
invited to become its pastor, and was formally set apart for 
that office on 19 June, 1806, having in the interval become 
a student under Roby, entering the Academy on 22 April, 
1805. At the Academy he was able to support himself, and 
was not maintained by Mr. Spear. He went each Saturday to 
Stockport and returned to Manchester on the Monday morn- 
ing—an early ‘‘Student Pastorate’’. A new chapel (the 
Tabernacle) was opened 23 Aug., 1807. Here Ashton re- 
mained until his death—l4 Sept., 1836. (Evangelical 
Magazine, 1888, 53ff.) 


George Kilpatrick.—‘‘A native of Ireland’’. After a period at the 


Academy was invited to supply Old Independent Chapel, Farn- 
worth (the forerunner of the present Market Street Church), 
in Oct., 1809, but after a year’s service there was not re- 
elected (Simeon Dyson, Rural Congregationalism, 20-1). Some 
time later—circa July, 1813—he assumed the pastoral over- 
sight of the Bethesda (C.H.) Chapel, Tockholes, but died in 
Mar., 1815 (Nightingale, Histy. Old Ind. Chapel, Tockholes, 
168). Slate (p. 21) says that Kilpatrick was never ordained : 
‘‘Deservedly esteemed as a truly pious man, but on account of 
bodily affliction was incapable of much ministerial exertion’’. 


Robert Maurice* Griffiths.—Born ‘‘in Wales’’ 1779, and baptized 


at Llanfyllin, 26 May, in that year. Member of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church. Came to Manchester when 20 
to perfect his knowledge of English, attended Roby’s chapel 
and subsequently became one of his students. Settled at 
Flag Lane, Warrington, 1811-16, and then appointed to Kirk- 
ham, 1816-48, with an itinerancy in the Fylde. In 1848 he 
retired to Blackpool, where he gave much help in the early 
days of the present Victoria Street Church. He returned to 
Kirkham to live in 1854 and died there, 12 Aug., 1859, at 
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the age of 80. (2860 Year Book, 186f.: Nightingale, Lan- 
cashire Nonc., I. 97-8; IV. 234.) (*Nightingale gives 
Morris.) 


James Morrow, whose name is given by Slate, p. 20, but for some 
reason omitted from Nightingale’s list, was appointed by the 
Lancashire Congregational Union, on leaving the Academy in 
1807, as an itinerant evangelist in the Fylde District, with his 
centre at Poulton. He preached regularly at Poulton, Kirk- 
ham, Clifton, Thornton, and Marton. In 1812 a church was 
formed at Kirkham, as one had previously been at Poulton in 
1809, and he transferred his home there. The Lancs. Union 
first annual Report (Jan., 1808), says: 


Mr. Morrow has now preached at nine or ten different 
places in the Filde for the space of about nine months. At 
some of these places his hearers amount near to a hundred 
in number ; at others, to many more.... As yet, he has 
not been able to get a suitable place to preach in at 
Poulton; he, therefore, speaks in his own house, which is 
but very small. 


In 1813 he removed from Kirkham to Leek, Staffs, where he 
remained until his death in 1836. 


The next two names are not included in the lists of students 
given by Slate or Nightingale, although the latter has a footnote 
(Lancs. Nonc., IV. 12) to the effect that Adamson was one of 
Roby’s Students. 


John Adamson.—Born in Scotland, 12 July, 1774, and left an 
orphan early in life, came to Liverpool at the beginning of the 
century and was a member of Newington Chapel, Liverpool. 
He was at the Academy from 1805-07, and then settled as first 
pastor of the church at Patricroft, 1807-21, being ordained on 
30 Aug., 1808. He preached regularly also at Eccles, 
Pendlebury, Folly Lane, Roe Green, and Boothstown. He 
removed to Charlesworth, Derbyshire, in 1821, resigned in 

. 1847, and died 31 Oct., 1848. (2848 Year Book, 209.) 


William Silvester—Born at Stafford, 19 Nov., 1777, the 
son of James Silvester, an innkeeper. Apprenticed to a tailor 
in Stafford in 1795, he removed in due course to Woburn, 
where he married Mary Moore, returning with her to Stafford. 
Became a member of Vine Street Church, Stafford, and later 
of Roby’s Church in Manchester, and then for about 15 months 
was a student in the Academy. He was appointed to Sandbach 

in April, 1807, as an itinerant evangelist, preaching in his own 
hired room. Four months later, however, a barn ‘36’ x 21’ 
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with a gallery at one end’’ was bought and ‘‘opened unen- 
cumbered of any debt’’. A new chapel (Hope) was built in 
1837, and Silvester continued to serve here until his death on 
1 Sept., 1846. He was ‘‘one of the first and one of the 
greatest evangelists ever connected with this Union’’, says 
the Report of the Cheshire Union for 1880. (Evangelical 
Magazine, 1848, 529ff—and references in Powicke, Hist. of 
Cheshire Congl. Union.) 


To his list of the students of Roby’s Academy, Nightingale adds 


the name of 
James Pridie.—Born at Oxford, 22 Sept., 1786, one of 12 


children, brought up in connexion with the Church of England. 
He removed to London on business at the age of 20, and 
thence, after a few years, to Manchester, where he joined him- 
self to Roby’s Church. He became an assistant master at 
Leaf Square Academy from 1811-13. Nightingale, using 
mainly data from the obituary notice in the 1874 Year Book 
(355-7), says that he did this ‘‘to prepare himself in some 
measure for the duties of the Christian ministry’’ and that after 
three years at Leaf Square ‘‘he placed himself under Mr. 
Roby for his theological course’’. If this order is correct, 
then he cannot be regarded as one of the Academy Students, 
since that was dissolved before the inception of Leaf Square. 
The above details, moreover, suggest that he could hardly 
have reached Manchester much before 1808 at earliest, and he 
did not become a member of Roby’s Church until 1811 
(Nightingale, V. 136), which would seem to preclude the 
possibility. His name is not given by Slate. Pridie resigned 
from Leaf Square, where he had been engaged to ‘‘attend to 
the instruction of the junior children’’, in July, 1813, after 
having made unsuccessful application for admission upon the 
foundation as a student. (Leaf Square Academy Minutes, 42, 
99.) He settled in 1814 at Malpas, Cheshire, with the over- 
sight of Boughton, and removed to New Windsor, Salford, 
in 1816. He remained here until 1829, during the last ten 
years also keeping a school to supplement his income. Called 
to Zion Church, Halifax, in 1829, he served there until 1858, 
during which period he became (2nd) Chairman of the West 
Riding Congregational Union, and was District Secretary of 
the West Riding Home Missionary Society, the Halifax 
Auxiliaries of the Bible Society and the R.T.S. He died, 25 
Jan., 1873, aged 87. (1874 Year Book, 355-7.) 


Although the Grosvenor Streét Academy is ‘‘officially’’ regarded 


_ as having closed its work in 1808, Roby’s tutorial labours did not 
end then. While not included by the county historians in.the lists 
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of his students, mention can hardly be omitted of some other men 
who were trained by Roby for ministerial and missionary ser- 
vice, among them not the least distinguished of his pupils. They 
were: Robert Moffat, D.D. (See Dict. Nat. Biog., XXXVIII. 97 
and Cong. Year Bk. 1884, 311-314; in Moffat’s Missionary 
Labours & Scenes in S. Africa (1846 edn., 72) he gives a passage 
from Roby’s lectures on ‘‘Revealed Religion’’ which is of interest 
as shewing the type of theology taught); George Platt (outline 
career in Sibree, L.M.S. Register of Missionaries, No. 172); 
Samuel Sheridan Wilson (ibid., No. 193); William Howe (ibid., 
No. 392) ; John Cummins (ibid., No. 255 and Cong. Year Bk. 1873, 
321f); John Ince and John Hampson (Sibree, Nos. 187 and 190), 
who were both prepared by Roby for later study at Gosport; 
James Kitchingman (ibid., No. 167), and David Dunkerley (Cong. 
Year Bk. 1874, 323f), all known to have been students under Roby 
after 1808. 
CHARLES E. SURMAN. 


(Continued from page 63) 

wished to acquire the tongue, and instruction could be obtained in 
Church Music. In the last five classes Latin was also taught on 
request. 

The students not only attended lectures, but also wrote essays 
upon prescribed subjects and delivered sermons in rotation for 
criticism by the tutors. One day in each week was given over to 
Scripture exposition. All were required to speak in turn upon 
passages chosen for that purpose, the tutor making concluding 
observations, explanations, and criticisms as occasion required. 

It will be seen from all this that the course of training which 
the students received was of a high standard. Scottish Congre- 
gationalism owed much, almost its very existence, or rather 
persistence, to the interest and liberality of Robert Haldane. In 
no way did he serve the cause better than in his work for the 
seminary. It was his dream, and he abandoned himself to it. It 
was criticized, mostly on the ground that his influence and power 
over it were too strong. But there is no doubt that the life and 
work of the young denomination were enormously enriched by the 
steady flow of educated preachers which the seminary supplied. 
And their quality was largely due to the determination of Haldane 
that they should have the best that money could buy. His leaving 
the denomination was the most serious toss that it suffered, but 
his good work had already borne fruit in the churches. 


R. F. Caper. 


The Ministers of Lion Walk Church, Colchester. 


ECENTLY Lion Walk Church, Colchester, one of the 
R oldest Congregational churches, has erected a ‘‘Name 
Board’’ of its ministers dating from 1642. 

The earliest name recorded is that of John Ward (1642-1644). 
A great deal of research has been carried out to establish his 
identity and to disentangle him from several others of the same 
name and period. The only history of the church was compiled 
by J. A. Tabor in 1861, and he assumed him to be the son of John 
Ward (the elder), ‘‘Preacher of Haverhill’’. This was, however, 
almost certainly incorrect. It has also been established that 
Samuel Ward (a son of John of Haverhill) was not the colleague of 
Bridge at Rotterdam as the Dictionary of National Biography 
asserts, for he (Samuel) undoubtedly died and was buried as 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, in 1640. 

What has been ascertained about the John Ward of Colchester 
is that he left Norwich with his friend William Bridge, M.A., 
fleeing with him to Holland from the persecutions of Bishop 
Wren. There is every right to assume that Ward also was a 
Puritan clergyman of the Norwich diocese, but of what church it 
has not yet been possible to ascertain. (There was a John Ward 
at St. Swithins, Norwich, 1608-1647, and another John Ward at 
St. Michael-at-Plea, Norwich, who died 28 June, 1634, neither of 
whom, it will be seen, can have been the Colchester Ward.) 

There is a possibility that Ward was identical with one of that 
name who declined an invitation to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian Church at Utrecht in 1637. In any case he and Bridge came 
to Rotterdam at about that date and joined themselves as mem- 
bers to the English Independent Church there, which Hugh Peters 
had founded in 1623. Soon after their admission both Bridge and 
Ward were elected and ordained. to the pastoral office. Within 
two years however it would appear that Ward was deposed by 
the Church after a dispute within it on church discipline, but later 
was recalled and reinstated in his office. In or about 1641, 
Bridge, Ward, and others returned to England, where in the 
following year, Bridge became the first minister of the Congrega- 
tional or Independent Church at Great Yarmouth. The con- 
temporary records of that Church state : 


After they came into Holland, divers joined themselves to 
the Church at Rotterdam, and abode members five. or six 
years; among whom were Master William Bridge and Master 
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John Ward, who also were chosen officers of the Church 
there. But after the glad tidings of a hopeful Parliament 
called and convened in England, divers of the Church—not 
without hope of liberty there—returned into England. Upon 
the return of divers at several times and sitting down in divers 
places at Norwich, Yarmouth, etc., they found many lets and 
impediments which hindered their present gathering. In the 
meantime, Master John Ward being called to Colchester, did 
there with others gather into church fellowship, and there 
continued. 


The record of Ward’s ministry at Colchester is confirmed by his 
will. The original has been perused and photographed at Somerset 
House. It is dated 7 Aug., 1644; in it he is described as ‘‘Pastor 
of a Church of Christ at Colchester’? and he bequeaths certain 
property of his estate in Rotterdam, thus linking him with cer- 
tainty with the John Ward of the church there. An entry of burial 
has also been found in the register of St. Botolph’s, Colchester, 
of ‘‘Master John Ward 7th August, 1644’’ (not 12 May, 1644, as is 
erroneously stated in Browne’s History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk). The entry is the only one for a long time 
preceded by the word ‘‘Master’’ and denotes possibly ‘‘Master of 
Arts’’ and certainly one of some social distinction and position. 
It will be noted that the date of the will is identical with that of 
the burial; is it fanciful to suppose that he died of the plague or 
some other virulent disease and made his will, died, and was 
buried on the same day? 


The next name recorded is that of Johm Ellis (1645- ), with 
the word “‘uncertain’’ against it. Tabor says his ministry began 
in 1646, but gives no authority for his statement. Of him it can 
be said that he was an Independent preacher of some note who 
was regularly preaching in Colchester in 1645 and engaging there 
in controversy with Presbyterians and others. He entered and 
paid for a nephew of the same name at the Colchester Royal 
Grammar School in May, 1645, whom he brought from Yorkshire 
“‘because of the war’’. He is described in the school admission 
register as ‘‘John Ellis, preacher (concionator) of St. Peter’s, 
Colchester’’. 


Then came a period of about 40 years of which research reveals 
nothing with certainty. But when it is remembered that these 
years include the Siege of Colchester (1648), the Act of Uniformity 
(1662), the Conventicle Act (1663), and the Five Mile Act (1665), 
it is not surprising that, with the secrecy necessary for the 
Church’s continued existence, all records are lost, if indeed any 
were kept. Whatever original books were kept are stated by 
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Tabor to have been lost; the books in existence begin with the 
pastorate of John Crisp (1764). 


It is possible, however, that the well-known Owen Stockton, 
M.A., was one of its ministers. He was born in 1630 and became 
M.A. and a Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, in 1653; after 
a roving ministry in Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Essex, he was 
appointed ‘‘catechist’’ of his College and whilst still holding that 
position was invited to occupy the pulpit of St. Andrew’s, Cam- 
bridge, in 1653. A few years afterwards he was invited by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Colchester to become Town Lecturer 
(their chaplain), a position which William Bridge had occupied in 
1631. He accepted and was to preach each Lord’s Day in the 
afternoon and every Wednesday in the forenoon, and on every 
Midsummer Day, Michaelmas Day, Dennis’s Day, and fifth of 
November. He also offered to preach each Lord’s Day morning 
at St. James’s Church without reward. With the Act of 
Uniformity he was debarred from the exercise of his ministry and 
shortly afterwards was suspended from his Lectureship. He 
appears to have preached in his own house and was presented in 
1663 by the Churchwardens of St. Botolph’s for “‘holding a con- 
venticle in his house’’ and ‘‘admonished to forbear’’. From his 
diaries it is evident he was similarly engaged in 1665 in Colchester 
and after an absence at Chatsham in Suffolk he returned to Essex 
and in 1669 was again reported ‘“‘for having a conventicle with 
George Done’’. In the following year he was presented in the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Ipswich. At the Indulgence in 1672 
Stockton took out a licence on 16 Mar. to be ‘‘a Presbyterian and 
Independent teacher’’ in Ipswich, and on 22 May a licence was 
taken out for ‘‘the house of Robert Howlett in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Colchester, to be an Independent Meeting House’’ and on the 
same day Stockton took out a licence to be ‘‘an Independent 
teacher’’ in Colchester. He seems to have collaborated with 
Edward Warren, M.A., the ejected minister of St. Peter’s, 
Colchester, who at the same time obtained a Presbyterian licence 
“‘at his own house or that of John Rayner’’. They seem with un- 
usual interdenominational fellowship for that period to have 
preached alternately at each of those licensed houses, and their 
joint congregations, at one period, worshipped together in the 
Castle, then the property of Sir James Northfolk, Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Commons. Stockton died in 1680. Space 
has been left for the insertion of other names at this period on the 
board. 


The next fixed date is 1691, for in that year William Rawlinson 
built and put in trust a meeting-house for the Church, of which he 
was the minister, in Moor Lane (now Priory Street). His original 
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will is also in existence, and in it he is described as ‘‘of Col- 
chester, Minister of the Gospel’’, and reference is made to the 
Trust Deed. He died in 1692 or 1693 at the age of 33. It is 
worthy of comment that John Ward was buried in St. Botolph’s 
parish, Owen Stockton was presented for holding a conventicle 
in his house by the churchwardens of St. Botolph’s, Rawlinson 
built a meeting-house in the same parish, and in the probate of 
his will he is described as ‘‘late of St. Buttolph’s parish’’. 

Any information (or the means of acquiring it) more certainly 
linking Ellis or Stockton, or any others of that period, with Lion 
Walk Church, between Ward’s death (1644) and the probable 
date of the commencement of Rawlinson’s pastorate (say 1684), 
would be very welcome. 

Rawlinson was followed by John Gledhill, who was pastor for 
34 years (1693-1727). There is on record his funeral sermon, 
preached by the Rev. John Barker, at the Moor Lane Meeting 
House on 15 Dec., 1727, from which the following sentence sums 
up his ministry: “‘How faithfully he laboured in his Lord and 
Master’s work, and how holily and unblameably he lived and 
walked amongst you, ye are witnesses, and God also; ..... 

Next came John Collins (1728-1737), the grandson of Rev. John 
Collins, a graduate of Harvard (1649), who returned to England 
during the Civil War and became chaplain to General Monk. John 
Collins of Colchester completed his educational career at the 
University of Utrecht. He was the grandfather of the Tabor who 
wrote the history of the Church in 1861. Then followed Benjamin 
Vowel (1738-1744) who falling seriously ill was succeeded by his 
assistant, Ebenezer Cornell (1744-1763). It was during his 
pastorate that the church became possessed of the four silver 
communion cups, of beaker shape, which were used for over 150 
years. 

John Crisp (1764-1775) came next in the list, and after he had 
been minister but two years the Church took the important 
decision, owing to the dilapidated state of the Moor Lane build- 
ing, to move to a more central position in the town, where a chapel, 
a perfect octagon in shape, which was always known as the ‘‘Round 
Meeting’’, was erected. Crisp subsequently held pastorates at 
Ringwood, Hertford, and Harleston. 

Then followed the long ministry of Giles Hobbs (1775-1808). He 
died at the age of 71 and was interred-in the graveyard at Lion 
Walk, the only pastor to be so buried. John Savill (1809-1828) 
after a ministry of nine years accepted a call to Halstead, but three 
years later retired and returned to Colchester to live, until his death 
in 1836. 

Henry March (1829-1839) after a pastorate at Bungay and a 
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chaplaincy at Mill Hill came to Lion Walk in 1829, leaving ten 
years later for Newbury. He was succeeded by Thomas William 
Davids (1841-1874), the Church waiting for him to complete his 
college training at Homerton. After about two years of ministry 
some twenty to thirty members seceded from the fellowship and 
formed themselves into a separate Church and built a chapel now 
known as ‘‘Headgate’’. Davids was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the four Mission Churches which are still maintained by 
Lion Walk Church. He will be remembered chiefly, however, in 
the denomination and outside it, as the author of that volume of 
great research, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, or, 
to give it its full title, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in the 
County of Essex, from the time of Wycliffe to the Restoration; 
with Memorials of the Essex Ministers who were ejected or 
silenced in 1660-1662, and Brief Notes of the Essex Churches 
which originated with their Labours. This book was published in 
1863 by Jackson, Walford and Hodder of 27 Paternoster Row. 
The author says in its preface: ‘‘The volume was undertaken in 
consequence of a request made to me in the beginning of last year 
(1862) by the Committee of the Essex Congregational Union’’. 
His MSS. notes, bound in about thirty volumes, are in the Con- 
gregational library at the Memorial Hall, London, and must con- 
tain a vast quantity of information never used in his book. He 
was Secretary of the Essex Congregational Union (1858-1873). 
During his pastorate the present church was built in 1863 and was 
strongly criticized by some for its style of architecture with its 
steeple. 

After him came James Llewelyn (1875-1883) who resigned owing 
to continued ill health, to be followed by Thomas Robinson, B.A. 
(1885-1900), members of whose family are still associated with 
the Church, notably his daughter (Mrs. C. B. Alderton, J.P., 
C.C.). He was Secretary of the Cheshire Union (1870-1885) and 
of the Essex Union (1894- 1904). 

The remaining five ministers are still living and hold honoured 
places and names in our denomination. 


Frank Y. Leggatt, M.A. (1902-1907), at Aberdeen; 


Ernest M. Drew, B.D. (1909-1912), Moderator of the 
East Midland Province of the Congregational Union; 

Kenmeth Ll. Parry, B.Sc. (1913-1921), at Bristol; 

Douglas W. Langridge, M.A. (1922-1934), at Brighton ; 

and the present minister, Leslie J. Tizard, B.A., B.D., B.Litt., 
who in 1935 was called to the pastorate after five years 
at Southampton. 

E. Avec BLAXxILu. 


Robert Haldane’s Theological Seminaty 


HE Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at Home was 
instituted in Edinburgh towards the end of 1797. The 


deciding factor was the successful missionary tour of the 
Northern Counties of Scotland undertaken that summer by James 
Alexander Haldane and John Aikman. The conviction of a group 
of earnest people was confirmed by the travellers that there was 
an urgent need for the preaching of the Gospel in Scotland which 
was not being met by the Established Church. The Society was 
therefore formed to supply preachers and teachers and readers of 
the Scriptures at its own expense, and on a non-sectarian basis, 
wherever there was need. Dissenting ministers were obtained 
from England and sent on tours; but most of those engaged to 
read the Scriptures, to teach in the Sabbath Schools, and even to 
preach the Gospel, were laymen without any training whatever. 

The Established Church immediately discredited and violently 
opposed this “‘lay-preaching’’, and further severely censured those, 
particularly ministers, who countenanced or encouraged it. The 
Society urged its converts to join themselves to the Church, but 
this opposition and the nature of their conversion and faith drove 
them to prefer private ‘‘fellowship meetings’’ among themselves. 
It was decided, therefore, to break with Establishment and to form 
a religious body on Congregational principles. It was in no sense 
an organized sect—the Congregational Union of Scotland was not 
formed till 1812: the Society simply became Congregational in 
thought and life. 

This done, it became immediately necessary that regular places 
of worship should be set up in the big centres, and arrangements 
were started for the building of ‘‘Tabernacles’’ in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee and later in other places. Mr. Robert Haldane, 
who largely financed the Society, said of them: 


The general idea affixed to the houses called Tabernacles is 
that of large places of worship, where as great a variety as 
possible is kept up in preaching by employing different 
ministers, in order to excite and maintain attention to the 
Gospel, especially in such as are living in open neglect of 
religion. 

It was now urgently felt that efforts should be made to obtain a 
supply of trained men to meet the needs of these churches and to 
undertake itinerant and local work. So the Society set itself to 
consider the provision, as far as lay within its reach, of suitable 
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education for those who offered themselves for the work of the 
ministry. They felt that those who stood forward in public as 
teachers of divine truth should be persons ‘‘qualified by liberal 
studies and professional instruction, as well as by piety and 
natural talents’’. 

Robert Haldane determined to be responsible for the provision 
of this education. His first plan was revealed in a letter to Mr. 
John Campbell and dated 6 Oct., 1798. 


I intend to give one year’s education to 10 or 12 persons of 
any age that may be fit for it, under Mr. Bogue, with a view 
to the ministry. 

Dr. Bogue, with whom Haldane already had associations, con- 
ducted a seminary in Gosport, Hampshire. This plan, however, 
was abandoned on the advice of James Garie and Greville Ewing, 
prominent members of the Society, who feared the effects of the 
well-known liberal political leanings of Dr. Bogue. This did not 
prevent Haldane from giving some effect to his purpose by secur- 
ing, partly by personal influence and partly by pecuniary aid, that 
ten young men were sent to Gosport to be educated for the ministry 
in England. One of these was John Angell James, to whom Dr. 
Bogue was wont to refer as one of ‘‘Mr. Haldane’s students’’. 

Haldane immediately determined to institute a seminary under 
his own personal superintendence. One of the keenest of his 
supporters had been a minister of the Established Church; but 
now, to be precise on 1 Dec., 1798, Greville Ewing resigned 
from the Church and associated himself wholly with the new move- 
ment. It was decided that he should take charge of the proposed 
Tabernacle in Glasgow, but as it was not to be ready for him till 
the middle of the following year he was offered the post of tutor in 
the seminary. He accepted, and the first class was opened in 
Edinburgh in Jan., 1799. It had been decided to accept twenty 
students, but of those who applied twenty-four could not be re- 
fused, and they became nearly thirty before the session ended. 
They resided with friends or in private lodgings and met Ewing 
in a room provided by him, whether in his own house or-not was 
not known even by his daughter who wrote his memoirs. In 
May of that year Ewing moved to Glasgow to prepare for the 
ministry he commenced there in July. (This Church still exists 
as Hillhead Congregational Church.) The class moved with him 
and except for brief vacations in the two summers remained under 
him until it closed in Nov., 1800. One of the students (John 
Munro) afterwards wrote: 


Our class was selected from the different bodies of Pres- 
byterians, and when placed under Mr. Ewing’s care I am not 
aware that there was a single individual amongst -us that 
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could be called a Congregationalist in sentiment ... Mr. 
Ewing’s plan was to make the Bible its own interpreter, by 
comparing one part with another. In this way Congrega- 
tional principles insinuated themselves, almost imperceptibly 
into our minds . . . We had an opportunity in the Circus 
Church of seeing Congregational principles embodied and 
exemplified; and comparing what we saw with the apostolic 
epistles our Presbyterian principles were shaken and_ ulti- 
mately became totally untenable. But with some of us the 
change was very gradual. 


Meanwhile a class was started in Dundee as a preparatory to 
training under Ewing. It was placed under the charge of the 
Rev. William Innes, brother-in-law of the Haldanes, who had 
been minister of the Established Church in Stirling and chaplain 
of the garrison, but had resigned and was now in Dundee pre- 
paring to take charge of the Tabernacle to be opened there. In 
Dec., 1800, the class, almost forty in number, moved to Glasgow 
for a year under Ewing, the period of training, however, being 
extended to fifteen months. When this class was dispersed Ewing 
resigned his tutorship. He had for some time been impatient of 
the control exercised by Robert Haldane over both the Tabernacle 
and the seminary. As far as the latter was concerned he wished 
to have full control himself, or rather that the classes should be 
organized into an Academy instead of being a private seminary 
under a dictator. To this Haldane, who of course paid and em- 
ployed Ewing, would not agree. Ewing wrote and printed a 
pamphlet of 206 pages setting forth his complaints, to which 
Haldane replied with a volume of 406 pages, offered for sale at 
a shilling! The resignation was accepted. 


_ A third class of twenty-two students had been begun under Innes 
in Dundee in 1801. At the end of the first year, however, their 
studies were interrupted when they were sent out to meet the great 
demand for supplies at preaching stations rapidly springing up. 
They came back to Edinburgh and finished their studies in 1804. 


In 1802 the fourth class was begun in Edinburgh under John 
Aikman (companion of J. A. Haldane in the Missionary Tour to 
the Northern Counties and minister of North College Street, now 
Augustine Chapel, Edinburgh, from 1802 to 1834) and Thomas 
Wemyss (author of Job and his Times, 1839, and Clavis Symbolica, 
1840). For a year they had the assistance of John Campbell, 
associate of the Haldanes, organizer of the Edinburgh Tract 
Society and the Edinburgh Gratis Sabbath School Society, 
later to be missionary-traveller in the unexplored interior 
of Africa. He resigned at the end of the first year, and his place 
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was taken in 1803 by the Rev. William Stephens, minister for the 
three preceding years of George Street (now Belmont Street), 
Aberdeen, and now to be for a few years assistant to J. A. Haldane 
at the Tabernacle in Edinburgh. 


The fifth class was started in 1803 under Aikman, Wemyss, and 
Stephens, but at the end of that year Aikman resigned because of 
the pressure of his work as pastor of the Church in North College 
Street. His place was taken in 1804 by the Rev. George Cowie, 
another minister who resigned from the Established Church to 
join the new body, becoming minister of the Montrose Church from 
1801 to 1804, assistant to Aikman to 1812, and again minister in 
Montrose to 1824. The fourth and fifth classes together numbered 
about sixty and met on a part of the ground floor of the Tabernacle. 


Meanwhile two preparatory classes had been started by Haldane 
for students who wished to go to Edinburgh but would profit by 
preliminary training. One was at Armagh and under a Mr. 
Hamilton. The other was at Elgin and under the Rev. William 
Ballantyne, who had been minister of the Free Presbyterian 
Church in Elgin for three years before becoming minister of the 
Tabernacle built there in 1804. Quite a number of students were 
sent up to the seminary from these classes. 


The sixth class was formed in 1804 under Wemyss, Stephens, 
and Cowie for the first year, but under Cowie alone for the second. 
The seventh was started in 1805 under Cowie and William Walker, 
student of the fifth class. The eighth, under the same tutors, 
started in Sept., 1806, but Cowie resigned in the spring of 1808. 
The ninth was formed at the end of 1807 under Walker alone and 
met till Dec., 1808, when the seminary ceased. 


The cause of the cessation was the withdrawal of the financial 
support which made the classes possible. For some little time 
Robert Haldane had, with not a few others, been inclined to alter 
his views about the fundamentals of the body he had done so much 
to form, notably about ‘‘mutual exhortation’’, the ‘‘plurality of 
elders’’, and baptism. In 1808 the two Haldanes, Innes, and others 
became Baptists, and the source of liberal financial aid on which 
many of the Churches and the seminary depended dried up. The 
seminary had to be closed at once. It is not necessary to speak 
here of the Memorial for a Theological Academy drawn up in 1804 
by Greville Ewing, of his renewal of the Memorial in 1808 when 
the classes ceased, and of the ultimate realization of his hopes in 
1811 when the Glasgow Theological Academy was formed—now 
the Scottish Congregational College and situate in Edinburgh. 


During the nine years of its existence nearly three hundred 
students passed through the seminary. 
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Among the three hundred . . . there were some choice spirits 
who, having got a start in learning, pushed on their private 
studies with vigour and obtained success}. 


Of these should be mentioned John Campbell, John Paterson, 
David Russell, and William Orme. Of the rest many entered the 
Congregational ministry in Scotland, some became itinerant 
preachers, some crossed the Border or went abroad, and not a 
few left the denomination. No records of the classes remain, and 
it is possible to name and place accurately into their class lists 
only some fifty. We are fortunate in possessing, however, in 
W. Lindsay Alexander’s life of John Watson (Secretary of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, 1813-44) an account of the con- 
ditions obtaining in the fifth class, of which he was a student. 

The students were entirely maintained by Robert Haldane. He 
paid for their lodgings, medical attendance, education, books, and 
gave to each student £24 for the first year and £30 for the second. 
He provided a well-stocked library for their use. In the Evan- 
gelical Magazine for Feb., 1843, it is computed that the seminary 
cost him upwards of £20,000. His total expenditure in ten years 
on the spread of the Gospel must have been fully £80,000. 

The students came from all parts of Scotland and Ireland, and 
were divided into three bodies, Highlanders, Lowlanders, and 
Irishmen. A student was appointed as censor over each body to 
watch over the sayings, doings, and opinions of all and report 
anything unusual to Haldane. There is no mention of any resent- 
ment being shown at this petty tyranny. 

The course normally lasted two years with a vacation of six 
weeks in the summer of each year. During the vacations those 
students who were deemed competent for such work were sent 
out, sometimes alone, more frequently in couples, to itinerate in 
different parts of the country, preaching the Gospel as they had 
opportunity. Thus in the vacation of 1804 John Watson and 
William Walker toured Clackmannanshire, Fife, Kinross, Angus, 
Forfar, and Aberdeen, preaching as they went. On Sundays also 
in the session the senior students were often sent to assist 
ministers and supply vacant churches. Several preaching stations 
in Edinburgh and district were regularly maintained by them. 
Juniors were rarely sent out, but had to read history in their spare 
time on Sundays—Mosheim, Milner, Robertson, Rollin. 

The course embraced English grammar, rhetoric, elements of 
Greek and Hebrew, and systematic theology. A full list of the 
books used and provided for each student by Haldane is given by 
Alexander. A teacher in French was also provided for those who 

(Continued on page 53) 


1 History of the Relief Church, 402. 
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* EDITORIAL. 


UR warm thanks are due to the Rev. Frederick Platt, M.A., 
()>>: Warden of John Wesley’s Chapel (‘‘the New Room 

in Horsefair’’) for the fascinating address on early 
Methodism in Bristol which he delivered to the Society on 
October 12th, 1937. Dr. Platt knows every stone and every 
association of ‘‘the New Room’’, which, as he told us, is the only 
building in the world which spans the whole period of Wesley’s 
evangelical ministry. Under the direction of Sir Geo. Oatley the 
chapel has been restored with the utmost care, even the walls 
having been scraped back to the original coat of paint. The same 
clock and candlesticks are tere as in Wesley’s day, and outside 
are the stables where the first preachers stabled their horses. Up- 
stairs we saw the rooms where Wesley spent more time in his 
itinerant life than anywhere else, planned by him in collegiate 
fashion with separate bedrooms opening out of a common-room. 
Among the many Wesley mementoes is the clock which was tick- 
ing in Epworth Rectory when Wesley was born and which still 
keeps good time. Interest was shown by the large attendance, 
and the thanks of the Society to Dr. Platt were expressed by the 
Rev. K. L. Parry, B.Sc. 


* * * * 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Memorial 
Hall on May 10th, the President in the Chair. The officers were 
re-elected, and in addition the Rev. Geoffrey F. Nuttall, M.A., 
B.D., was appointed Assistant Editor. The Balance Sheet, 
printed within, was presented by the Treasurer, and formally 
adopted. It shows that the Society is gradually ‘‘getting on to 
its feet’’, and we hope that next year it may be possible to revert 
to two issues of the Transactions—in April and September. This 
Meeting of the Society will, we think, be historic, for to it the Rev. 
C. E. Surman outlined his ambitious project of a ‘‘Directory of 
Congregational Biography’’. Mr. Surman’s courage in tackling 
this tremendous task greatly appealed to the Society, and its 
members pledged themselves to do all in their power to assist him. 
As a result of subsequent publicity Mr.-Surman has received a 
large correspondence, but in the tracking down of thousands of 
men and their ministries a great deal of help is needed. If 
readers learn of histories of local churches with lists of ministers, 
will they communicate with Mr. Surman at once (96 Crescent 
Road, Reading) ? 
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Mr. Surman’s work is stimulating research in many quarters. 
Many of the Colleges are compiling lists of their alumni, and 
many historians of County Unions and local churches are hard at 
work. Anything the officers of the Society can do to assist such 
historians will be gladly done. The Congregational Library con- 
tains a good deal of unexamined material which may contain 
valuable information, and it is more than time some of its manu- 
script collections were gone through with care. In a subsequent 
issue we hope to describe some of them. 

At the moment the Librarian’s Room is in the hands of 
decorators and the Students’ Room in a state of chaos compared 
with which spring-cleaning is as nothing. Eventually it is hoped 
to have available in that room: 


(1) The usual works of reference such as the D.N.B., the 
BORE. ete. 


(2) Works of reference on Church History. 

(3) The ‘‘Carmichael Books’’ of the last ten years. 
(4) Reports of Reunion Conferences, etc. 

(5) Recent books on Worship. 


The Library is primarily a research library for students of Noncon- 
formist history, and it is gratifying to find it is used by American 
and Continental as well as British students. At the same time it 
is desired to make it as helpful as possible to the ordinary reader, 
though, of course, it is out of the question to keep it fully supplied 
with modern books. 

* * * * 


While there are many signs of activity on the Congregational 
front, it is encouraging to note the quantity and quality of the 
work being published on subjects akin to those with which our 
Society is specially concerned. Some such books are reviewed by 
Mr. Nuttall in this issue. Among others Mr. J. F. Mozley has 
given us an admirable Life of Tyndale, and in the immense out- 
put produced by the bicentenary of John Wesley’s conversion, the 
translation of Father Piette’s John Wesley in the Evolution of 
Protestantism should not be overlooked: its 200 or so introduc- 
tory pages are perhaps the most important part of the book. Dr. 
W. K. Jordan has just issued the third volume (1640-1660) of his 
very full The Development of Religious Toleration in England, 
and Professor W. C. Abbott the first volume of the Writings and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. Miss Garrett’s The Marian Exiles 
students of the origins of Puritanism will find of service, though 
it is a pity she does not tell us more about the exiles after ‘‘the 
Lord showed mercy unto England in removing Queen Mary by 
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death’. Professor J. W. Allen has followed up his survey of 
political thought in the age of Elizabeth by Vol. 1 of English 
Political Thought, 1603-1660. Unitarian scholars in England 
have been prominent in recent publication, showing that Alexander 
Gordon is not without successors, while in Scotland Professor 
G. D. Henderson and others have produced some good work. Our 
sister Societies are very active: we were privileged to deliver the 
Annual Lecture to the Presbyterian Society last winter, and the 
Baptist Society included in its Annual Meeting a very interesting 
visit to Lambeth Palace, in which we should do well to follow 
them some day. 

America is now getting to the time of its tercentenaries, and 
Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, the new Moderator of the General Council 
of the Congregational Churches, has just published the history of 
the First Church of New Haven, of which he has been pastor for 
the last thirty of its 300 years. 

This does not pretend to be anything like a complete record of 
historical activity since the issue of our last number but it will 
serve to indicate the extent of historical studies of which members 
of our Society should be aware. 

* * * * 

Such awareness might be useful in ‘‘keeping up to scratch’’ 
those responsible for such undertakings as the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Allowing for the fact that religion is now 
but one of many interests in life, and not the central and solitary 
interest it once was, we cannot but be struck at the scurvy treatment 
divines and theologians now receive from the editors of the 
Dictionary of National Biography: soldiers and sportsmen seem 
infinitely more important in their eyes than scholars (if their con- 
cern be religion) and saints. It would be well if all students who 
become aware of this fact as they use the new volumes of the 
Dictionary of National Biography would make their views known. 

* * * * 

Our Autumnal Meeting will be of an unusual character. It will 
be a hundred years in November since Andrew Martin Fairbairn 
was born, and the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
is co-operating with the Society in a Fairbairn Celebration. This 
will be held at the United College, Emm Lane, Bradford, on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 12th, at 3 p.m. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the Meeting should be held at the College, for one of 
the Colleges represented in United is Airedale, of which Fair- 
bairn was Principal before he went to Oxford. The Principal of 
the College, the Rev. E. J. Price, M.A., B.D., will speak, and 
the main address will be delivered by Dr. R. S. Franks, Principal 
of Western College, Bristol, and one of the most distinguished of 
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Fairbairn’s students: his subject will be ‘‘Fairbairn’s Contribu- 
tion to Theology’’. Our President, another of Fairbairn’s old 
students, will be the Chairman. The College Chapel is not large 
and members of the Society should make a point of being there 
in good time. Tea will be provided at the College for those who 
notify the Secretary of the Society before Sept. 12th. As Union 
delegates are also being invited to send in names for tea on the 
official form, this notice only concerns those members of the Society 
who are not delegates. 
* * * * 


The County Council of Warwickshire deserves all praise for 
the manner in which it is publishing the County Records. Vol. 
III, now before us, again skilfully edited by Mr. S. C. Ratcliff 
and Mr. H. C. Johnson, in production, annotation and indexing 
is a model of what such a work ought to be. Here we have 
reproduced the Quarter Sessions Order Book for Easter, 1650 to 
Epiphany, 1657. It contains astonishingly little about ecclesias- 
tical affairs, but its entries form an intimate picture of life in the 
rural England of the 17th century. The only entry (the day after 
the feast of Epiphany, 1650) in which Cromwell is mentioned may 
be quoted as an illustration of the entries: 

Magdalen Varnam, 18d. a week of Birmingham. Upon con- 
sideration had of the letters received from his Excellency the lord 
general Cromwell on behalf of Magdalen Varnam, widow, whose 
husband died in the services of this commonwealth, and of her 
petition now exhibited, it is ordered by this court that the overseers 
of the poor of Birmingham shall from henceforth pay to the said 
Magdalen towards her maintenance eighteen pence a week until 
they shall show cause to the contrary to be allowed of by this 
court. 

* * * * 

Particulars are still wanted about William Beardsley, aged 
30, and his wife Maria, aged 26, who with three children sailed 
in the Planter for America in 1635. There is a note about them 
in Urwick’s Nonconformity in Herts saying that they and other 
passengers ‘‘brought certificates from the minister of St. Albans, 
co. Herts, 2nd Aprilis 1635’’. 
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HE subject-matter of this paper has about it little of that 

erudition or originality which is normally associated with 

presentations to such a learned Society as this. It is no 

more than a brief account of something attempted and an appeal 
for its practical pursuit to completion. 

The late Sir J. M. Barrie, in delivering his Rectorial Address, 
Courage, made reference to the illustrious literary Rectors who 
had preceded him in that honourable office and deliverance, and 
added : ‘‘My more humble branch of literature may be described 
as playing hide-and-seek with angels’’. I defer for the moment 
any allusion to our denominational historians, but I may perhaps 
borrow the turn of phrase thus suggested to describe my humble 
branch of historical recreation as playing hide-and-seek with the 
skeleton careers of some who were a little more than angels and 
others a little lower than they : the disinterment and re-articulation 
of the biographical bones of men 


who were honoured in their generations, and were a glory in 
their days, and have left a name behind them to declare their 
praises, 


as well as of many others, largely forgotten men. 

When, at the end of the 18th century, John Howie, the Ayrshire 
farmer, published his tome on the lives of The Scots Worthies, 
he prefaced to his collection these lines : 

I considered that to collect. into one volume the most 
material relations with respect to as many of them as could 
be obtained from such historical records, biographical 
accounts, and other authenticated manuscripts as I could have 
access to, together with the substance of the lives already in 
print, would not only prove useful, as giving the reader a 
view all at once of that which before was scattered up. and 
down in so many quarters, but also as freeing it of the many 
inconveniences to which small pamphlets are liable . . . 


What Howie felt concerning the desirability of a comprehen- 
sive work of reference with respect to the Scottish Covenanters, 
many have felt regarding our Congregational Worthies, and 
every would-be writer of the history of a church or churches must 
have wished that some sort of index of Congregational Biography 
were existent which would provide ‘‘a view all at once of that 
which was scattered up and down in so many quarters’’. 
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The summary lists of Ministers Deceased in the Congregational 
Year Books for 1901, 1926, 1930, etc., are very valuable guides, 
but the six thousand or so obituary notices included in that publi- 
cation in the past 92 years represent, I believe, no more than 
roughly one half of the names and careers of our ministers, and 
include all too many that are deficient and/or inaccurate. Since 
1846, when that hardy annual first made its appearance, there have 
been many hundreds of faithful ministers, not a few of real 
eminence, who have no memorial therein, and before this (and 
especially prior to 1840, when Blackburn’s Congl. Calendar pre- 
sented its statistical returns), the searcher for biographical material 
is in much worse plight. In the Evangelical and Congregational 
Magazines the longer memoirs ave indexed (though not too well), 
but the brief paragraphs which record the deaths, removals, etc., 
of large numbers of our ministers can only be traced by a page 
to page search through the volumes of 50 years. 


Calamy did us good service when he put on record the names 
and works of the Ejected, and one has sometimes wished that Dr. 
Peel had made his useful little volume embrace One Thousand 
Eminent Congregationalists instead of A Hundred—though even 
that number would not be a tithe of the whole, and historically 
we cannot ignore the many of no especial eminence save in the 
sight of God and in their fidelity to their spheres in obscurity. 


Thanks to Calamy, just mentioned, to Palmer, and now to 
the Rev. A. G. Matthews, we have fairly full and accurate infor- 
mation about the Bartholomeans. Some material (imperfectly 
indexed) about the late 17th and early 18th century ministers and 
congregations is gathered up in the MSS of Hunter, Evans, 
Thompson, and Walter Wilson, with some supplementation by 
Alexander Gordon, by T. S. James’s monumental work on the 
litigation and legislation on the Presbytero-Independent contro- 
versies, in Thomas and Joshua Wilson’s notes and corres- 
pondence, and so on. 


In broad outline and some sectional detail, we have printed 
histories of those early centuries in Neal, Toulmin, Bogue and 
Bennett, Joseph Fletcher, Robert Vaughan, John Waddington, 
R. W. Dale, etc., with numerous local works up to the early years 
of the present century. 

Yet, apart from the Rev. Francis Wrigley’s account of the 
Yorkshire Union (1923), the Rev. A. G. Matthews’s Staffordshire 
record of the following year,, and Mr. Thomas Whitehead’s 
History of the Dales Churches (1930), plus, of course, articles in 
the Transactions and Dr. Peel’s Centenary Survey of the Union, 
These Hundred Years, little has been done outside individual 
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churches to verify, amplify, or publish detailed history of the 
denomination in the last three decades. 

Moreover, the ‘‘standard’’ works on most counties are out- 
dated and frequently unreliable, having been written in days when 
communication and reference presented greater difficulties than 
they now do. Miall’s Congregationalism in Yorkshire is seventy 
years old, and scrappy, and Bryan Dale unfortunately did not pro- 
duce a later version (though his MSS remain to be used in the 
United College Library and some of his local articles are in print 
in the Yorkshire Union’s Year Books). Nightingale’s Lancashire 
Nonconformity gathers up Halley, Slate, and many others, but 
wants 40 years of additions and one index instead of six. His 
Cumberland and Westmorland volumes give us little about the 
Independents beyond what may now be found in Calamy Revised 
and in Lyon Turner’s Original Records. 

Browne’s Norfolk and Suffolk history of sixty years ago has 
in part been revised by Hosken in more recent years, as Urwick’s 
Cheshire was by Powicke in 1906: Cleal’s Surrey of two years 
later (1908), added a little to Waddington’s of 1866, but is 
notoriously unreliable (and un-indexed, to boot): Davids’s 
Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex (1863) and Robert Burls’s 
partial survey of Congregationalism in the same county (1848) 
take us back beyond living memory. So ihe list might be 
extended to Walter Wilson’s Dissenting Meeting Houses, etc., 
in London (1808-14), Coleman’s Northants (1853), Sibree’s 
Warwickshire (1855), J. T. Barker’s Lincolnshire (1860), Caston’s 
_ Bristol of the same year, Urwick’s Heris (1884), and his 
Worcester record (1897), Stribling’s very imperfect Wilts and 
East Somerset (1897), Dr. John Brown’s Centenary Narrative of 
the Bedfordshire Association (1896), Elliot’s Shropshire (1898), 
Densham and Ogle’s Dorset (1899), or to W. H. Summers’s 
Berks, South Oxon and South Bucks (1905). 

A generation has passed since the last of these, and we have 
not supplemented their work to any appreciable degree, while 
there remain a number of English County Unions which have no 
published records at all. 

This is by no means due, in the main, to lack of material. In 
addresses, funeral and commemorative sermons, newspaper and 
magazine articles, church manuals, pamphlets, County Year 
Books, and in MS, exist manifold records of our churches and of 
the lives and labours of our ministers and laymen. Well might 
John Blackburn’, practically the first statistician of our Union and 


1 Blackburn reported in the first Year Book, 1846, that full records of all 
churches to that date, stoutly bound in seven volumes, were securely deposited 
for the use of later historians. Does anyone know where? 
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Associations as distinct from the denominational recorders, say 
(in 1846) : 


We are a people who have a history, but we neglect our 
documents. 


The very wealth of material probably discourages rather than 
encourages now-a-days, and if the would-be local historian comes 
away from his search disappointed, it is not so much because the 
cupboard is bare, but because the shelves are so crowded and 
unclassified that he cannot find what he wants. One of the prob- 
lems, at least, is that of providing an adequate source-book which 
shall give a conspectus of our history and a key to the treasure 
chamber. 

The field is now so wide, the noble army so numerous, that any 
attempt at the compilation of a record which should be at once 
exhaustive and literary is manifestly impossible, but the prepara- 
tion of a Directory bringing together essential details and dates 
is, I believe, not only over-due but possible. The immediate result 
may be little more than a collection of bones—and those very dry— 
but around such a framework a body may be moulded: without 
it there can be only an incoherent mass or a monstrosity. 

The practical problem is, Where and How to begin. 

Some years ago your President encouraged me to compile 
Registers of the student lines of the early Academies and later 
Colleges in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and while I was searching 
the records for details of the lives and works of these particular 
men, I began to file cards giving the names, date and place of 
birth, Academy, College and/or University, pastoral and pro- 
fessional appointments, publications, time of death, etc., of other 
ministers to whom I found reference, together with the sources of 
my information. 

An early discovery (not unique or original) was that while in 
the matter of scope and accuracy our year books and histories 
excel the kindred publications of most, if not all, other denomina- 
tions, they left much to be desired. 

(That undue reliance cannot be placed on these “‘official’’ 
memoirs will be appreciated by those who have had occasicn to 
try and secure them for inclusion in the Year Book, and by those 
who consult them for information. Let one example suffice— 
from the 1880 C.Y.B.: 


was born ‘‘in the West of Engiand, 1800. I 
believe his first church was the English Church at Llanelly. 
I know he was afterwards at Cardiff, Newport, and, I believe, 
at Portishead, but I cannot give these places in sure 
sequence. (There are no dates.) , 
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Other, more apparently certain, records reveal the need for 
caution and verification. An obituary in the 1876 C.Y.B. states 
that a certain man ‘‘served churches at Keighley, Fordingbridge, 
Paisley and Ledbury’’ (no dates again). Investigation has 
revealed that he ministered to at least six other churches in addi- 
tion to those named, and I am still left with two lacunae in his 
ministerial record unaccounted for. These are both fairly 
*‘modern’’ cases !) 

Fortunately many of our ministers remained faithful to their 
first love and the story of their life-work is set in one scene: not 
a few managed to combine an itinerant ministry with their 
Independency and were true wanderers on the face of the earth. 
The best—or worst—example I have found thus far is of a man 
who in the course of 44 years’ ministry managed to serve 22 
churches in association with six different denominations, of which 
our own was the one of his last sojourning. 

It remained to be found that many churches have no record of 
their own history —wide correspondence showed that vestry fires 
have been all too common, and resigning Church Secretaries who 
took their minute books with them, or—presumably—executors 
who treated them as so much wastepaper. 

A very little inquiry into the published histories of quite a 
number of our local churches showed that they must have been 
compiled from unverified tradition or from defective accounts— 
that dates are wantonly guessed at—and that an all too common 
phrase, ‘‘nothing is known regarding the next ministers, or the 
next ———— years’’, covers a multitude of sins of omission which 
could have been rectified if a biographical index had been avail- 
able to show when and where men had served. Deliverance from 
parochialism is as valuable historically as religiously. 

It became apparent, therefore, that one quite helpful stage in 
the work lay in the preparation of two indexes: the first of the 
names and stated pastorates of all known ministers of the denom- 
ination, as revealed by student rolls, obituaries, published 
histories and available MSS: the second of the ministerial succes- 
sions of all existing and extinct churches so far as procurable. 

Cross-checking frequently revealed gaps and discrepancies in 
each, and provided names and localities to fill in and emend the 
other. 

Alongside it went a minor series of references giving dates of 
the formation of societies, the erection, enlargement, demolition, 
or rebuilding of churches. 

This work has now gone about as far as one man can carry 
it, even if it were made a lifetime’s work instead of a leisure-hour 
occupation. 
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There are filed about five thousand complete skeleton biogra- 
phies and a similar number of loose bones, largely identified but 
lacking joints, representing an analysis of the obituaries in the 
Year Books, Evangelical and other periodical magazines, and all 
published histories of churches and counties on which I have been 
able to set my hands, supplemented by details from a number of 
MSS, and correspondence with ministers and church secretaries. 

In order to make this as accurate and exhaustive as may be, 
there is now needed the co-operation of a correspondent in every 
County or District who would be willing to inquire for wanted 
data in his area; and probably the issue of a circular something 
on the lines of one sent out over the name of G. Currie Martin by 
this Society in 1900 (see Transactions, IX. 197)?. 

This questionnaire read : 


The Committee of the above Society have resolved to invite 
from all Churches (formed prior to the year 1750) answers to 
the annexed queries in order to facilitate the preparation of 
accurate historical information. May I ask your kind 
co-operation in the matter by letting me have as early and 
full a reply as it is in your power to give? 

SF WEE SH A al ikies SSN Ui icbis «pd ss ig Church 


1. Has any history of your Church been issued in any form. 
If so, can we procure a copy? 


2. Does your Church possess any original records of its 
history? How far do these date back? 


3. If such are in your possession, are you willing to have 
copied for us interesting and important extracts; or, on 
production of sufficient guarantee, to permit us to have 
them until such extracts are made? 


4. If the original records are not in your possession, can you 
tell us where they are, or when and where they were last 
traced ? 


Though anxious to prevent the overloading of the question- 
naire lest it meet with the same fate as the too ambitious one 
sent out in 1820 by the editors of the Congregational Magazine— 
vide Albert Peel, These Hundred Years, p. 16,f—I would suggest 
a fifth inquiry : 


5. Would you be good enough to add a list of the pastors 
of your church from its formation to the present time, so 
far as. they are known, together with the dates of their 


2 What became of the fruit—if any—of this inquiry? The writer has only 
been able to find a few isolated replies in the Library. P 
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appointment and resignation or death, indicating, if 
known, whence they came and whither they removed? 

There are in round figures about 4000 possible lists to be 
gathered in, added to which may be fully another thousand records 
of churches now extinct. 

Where details are not forthcoming, they will need—so far as 
is possible—to be reconstructed by search of the manuscripts, Year 
Books and other sources available: many dates will need to be 
supplied or verified, and in the matter of men who left our minis- 
try, or of churches which passed into other hands, correspondence 
may be necessary with successors, descendants, etc. 

This analysis will undoubtedly help to establish the dates of 
some churches, and to upset others now assigned or claimed. 
It is to be feared that pride in ancestry has led not a few communi- 
ties to ante-date their origins without justification. Where a 
minister was ejected in 1660 or 1662, there is a tendency to assume 
that there must have been a local Church founded before or at 
that time, and that it has been consistently Independent ever since, 
but inquiry and available data suggest that some of our societies 
are by no means entitled to the venerability they claim in the 
Year Book. 

The printed history of one of them in the West Country openly 
acknowledges that it was not formed until 1688, for example, but 
it stands in the Year Book as gathered in 1662: another in the 
same county, also alleged Bartholomean, was not formed until 
1706; yet another from the opposite end of the country has this 
considered judgment recorded by a historian of acknowledged 
repute among us: 


For some reason or other, the Congregational Church at 
W. is given in the Denominational Year Book as 
originating in 1666. This is quite a mistake. It is not 
older than the 19th century. An earlier Nonconformist in- 
terest of about 1789, whose Minister adopted Socinian senti- 
-ments, was abandoned about 1813; but Congregationalism 
does not appear to have been connected with this move- 
ment... 


Although that was written upwards of 30 years ago, the official 
dating of the church remains as 1666 in the current Year Book. 

The intermingling of Presbyterian and Independent strains in 
the earlier years also raises difficulties which are not easy to 
lay in a survey even of this kind. | When a church gradually 
evolved from Presbyterianism into Independency, it seems fairly 
safe, perhaps, to assign a ministerial succession which includes 
the Presbyterian fathers. But many of our churches were hived 
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off from Presbyterian stock, the parent and daughter communi- 
ties existing alongside each other for long periods: some still 
continue as Unitarian and Congregational respectively. Are we 
then entitled to date our churches to the foundation of the original 
Presbyterian meeting, as is often done, or only to the time of 
secession ? 

The fact of the existence of an early Presbyteriam community 
in a stated town also gives rise to another form of false deduction. 
It is perhaps best exemplified by a specific case. The church at 
Romsey, Hants (of which our President was pastor in his earlier 
years) is almost undoubtedly entitled to its 1662 dating. But its 
history, as published, indicates its founder to have been Thomas 
Warren, A.M., the ejected rector of Houghton, Hants, with a 
Presbyterian succession through Samuel Tomlins, Phineas Wads- 
worth, William Johnson, John Samwell, M.D., etc. But I 
personally incline to the belief that Romsey Independency really 
belongs to the contemporary society founded in the same year at 
Above Bar, Southampton—the records’ of which point to a very 
definite Independent church life in Romsey alongside the Presby- 
terian one. 


Records of the Congregational Church of Christ in South- 
ampton, including all the members thereunto belonging, 
inhabiting at Romsey and other adjacent places, from the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
eight .. . 

. . . Whereas the number of members at present inhabit- 
ing at Romsey, and thereabouts, is something considerable 
and for the better inspection into the state of the poor, it was 
consented to, that two deacons should be chosen for those 
parts, as well as two for Southampton, and accordingly were 
elected for Southampton, Isaac Watts? and Abraham Johns, 
and for Romsey, Arthur High and Peter Hollis .. . 

(These four were set apart, 24 Aug., 1688.) 


In 1773 there were certainly reported to be two separate com- 
munities in the town : whether these coalesced or the Presbyterian 
line gave place to the Independent one, I have no information, 
but historically it appears to me quite as probable that this 
ancestry goes back to Southampton as to the local Presbyterian 
collateral line'. 

3 Vide T. Adkins, Brief Records of the Church of Christ of the Independent | 
Denomination at Southampton (1836), 46, 484. 

4 Father, of course, of the learned Doctor. 


5 The next minister was an Independent, as all his successors have been, 
which suggests a ‘‘Happy Union’’ about this time. 
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With this question goes that of men who progressed from one 
form of government to the other—and those who regressed. The 
line is not easy to draw. Some present tendencies in our denom- 
inational machinery almost incline one to suspect that, if 
continued and developed, we shall arrive back at presbyteral 
government again before long, so we may perhaps include all who 
come to the net: while if doctrinal tests were in vogue, there 
would not impossibly be other divisions among us on a basis of 
what the fathers would have regarded as sound doctrine and 
evangelicalism. 

Without detaining you now by any detailed expansion, I venture 
to submit to your consideration this project for the compilation 
of a Directory to our Churches and their Ministers, which might 
provide a helpful fount of information at the Library here and a 
guide to detail, which is not per se history but without which 
little historical work can be done. Belated it may be, but not 
I believe untimely or impossible now. 


LEAF SQUARE ACADEMY 
; [Continued from page 117 | 


The Secretaries of the Leaf Square Committee were: for the 
preliminary arrangements, the Rev. Wm. Roby, Mr. Spear, and 
Dr. Jarrold, of Manchester; 1810-15, Messrs. John Hope and 
George Hadfield (co-secs.). The Treasurers were Mr. William 
Kay, 1809-12; Richard Roberts, 1812-13; Dr. Jarrold until the 
transfer to Dr. Clunie was completed. 

No note appears of any official appointment of Chairman, but the 
meetings were almost all presided over by Robert Spear, Dr. 
Jarrold or John Potter. 


Re-housing History 


THE RECORDS OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


OSEPH HARDCASTLE, Baltic merchant and first Treasurer 
Je the London Missionary Society, put the Board in his debt 

by lending his offices at 8 Old Swan Stairs, London Bridge, 
for its meetings prior to 1814. The building still stands almost un- 
changed since the days when the Directors sat among the Baltic 
produce to plan their noble enterprise. 

The first separate offices occupied by the Society were at 8 Old 
Jewry, the tenancy of which began in 1814. In spite of the pro- 
visional nature of the earliest Headquarters there still exists a 
considerable collection of letters and journals from abroad as 
well as proper consecutive minutes of the Board meetings from 
the start in 1795. Someone, probably Hardcastle himself, must 
have given generously in thought and time to the preservation of 
the records during the nineteen years in which there was no office 
staff. 

Those records were worthy of all care. Some are the sole 
authority for happenings in times and places in which the only 
valid witnesses were missionaries. In Tahiti, for instance, the 
men kept journals in such full detail that it is possible to re- 
capture the scenes and feelings of their daily life for many years 
after the landing in 1797. 

These papers were printed in part at the time in the Evangelical 
Magazine or in the Society’s Transactions, but the full text has 
been preserved for students and writers to inspect, and the number 
of such readers has greatly increased in recent years. It has 
been a significant and stimulating experience to see the zest with 
which a student—perhaps from America or Australia—has 
attacked the dusty bundles of manuscripts, hoping with good 
reason to light upon some new fact or facet of old history. 

But the dusty bundles required much patience and courage, and 
some there were who retired baffled. 

Richard Lovett told the Directors forty years ago that some- 
thing should be done to preserve the early papers from decay. 
He had been through them in order to write the standard History 
of the Society. Fortunately they are on the whole well preserved, 
except against the inevitable fading and brittleness of age. Some 
loss there has been : the repeated unfolding of aged letters reduced 
a few of them to dust and tatters. 
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Further harm will, it is hoped, be largely prevented by the 
system adopted in the present re-housing. The old bundles will 
disappear and each letter or document will be found flattened out 
in a proper folder, and indexed so that what is sought can be 
instantly found and handled without damage. 

There can be no question about the value and importance of the 
records, especially the half million or so letters from missionaries 
in the field. Many of these were written during the early years 
of the nineteenth century when there was a rapid expansion of 
white influence in large areas of the earth, previously little known 
to average people at home. It is only necessary to recall the 
events in those years in Polynesia, Africa, India, Madagascar, 
and the West Indies to be reminded of the fact that the agents of 
our churches exercised a reconciling and protective ministry 
which often changed the course of events. 

Brief electric side-lights on this point frequently appear. One 
letter records that in the days of the Kanaka traffic a brig arrived 
at a lonely island in the Society group. The captain sent a man 


ashore with the enquiry, ‘‘Is there a missionary here?’’. ‘‘Yes’’, 
was the answer, ‘“‘there is his house’’. The ship promptly sailed 
away. 


Our South African missionaries sometimes aroused the wrath 
of those Cape whites, whose interest in the African was not that 
of the Society, and Cape historians have repeated and perpetuated 
the animosity. But the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
(VIII. 850) now tells us that these missionaries 


provided a small but valuable leaven of men and women 
endued with a spirit of self-sacrificing zeal that has contri- 
buted something to the formation of national character. 


Other competent witnesses give stronger testimony than that, 
but the quotation shows that historians have reconsidered the 
doings of Vanderkemp, Philip, Read, Mackenzie, and their com- 
panions. 

The new appreciation of their efforts is due to a closer study of 
the facts—not least to the reading of the letters at L.M.S. Head- 
quarters. The people of British Guiana were recently called upon 
to celebrate the centenary of the death of John Wray, our first 
missionary to the slave plantations of Demerara. There is, 
naturally, a general willingness to praise famous men, but there 
is also a widespread ignorance of what they did to deserve it. 
British Guiana was fortunate in having a Government archivist 
who had delved in the old colonial letters in the L.M.S. strong 
room, and when the centenary came there appeared in the various 
Demerara newspapers forty columns of authentic notes on the 
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pioneer. The same kind of service might be given to many 
others whose doings were not considered news to their 
contemporaries. 


Manifestly something had to be done with the Missionary 
Society’s records, and the matter became urgent when the rapid 
increase in research during recent years put a greater wear upon 
them than they had suffered since their first writing. 


The Pilgrim Trust, founded by Mr. E. S. Harkness, an 
American, has been giving large aid for some years past for the 
preservation of things and places of historic interest or beauty in 
Britain. Among the objects assisted was the restoring of the 
archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, whose 
agents in New England two centuries ago had provided valuable 
records of that country. 


As our Society may be regarded as in the direct Pilgrim 
tradition it seemed appropriate to ask for the help of the Trust, 
which was generously given; the Trustees setting aside £1,138 to 
meet the estimated cost of a plan by which it was expected that 
the needed work on the documents could be completed within two 
years. The plan included some necessary structural improve- 
ments in the Muniment Rooms and the purchase of files, folders, 
boxes, etc. 


Since last April the L.M.S. records have made steady progress 
towards an ideal condition. An experienced assistant has been 
engaged who attends daily, and ten volunteers (retired mis- 
sionaries) help in the listing of the letters from their own fields as 
they have opportunity. They all find their job interesting, their 
only regret being that they did not study the records before they 
went out into the field. The faded letters bring the readers into 
the company of Carey, Vanderkemp, Moffat, Williams, Living- 
stone, Knill, Ellis, Lockhart, Chalmers, and a host of other men 
and women of high purpose and unselfish life. From them come a 
new respect for the lost art of letter writing, an added admiration 
for the writers, and fresh sympathy with the Directors. 


No new pattern of history has yet emerged from these vivid 
fragments, but some of them will make good footnotes to Lovett’s 
History of the L.M.S. and also to that companion volume, These 
Hundred Years, which makes the life of the home Churches so 
real to us. Here are two examples from the home side. 


A letter from William Roby of Manchester to George Burder, 
L.M.S. Secretary, deals with a definite proposal as early as 1806 
for a general Union of Independent Churches in England. Roby 
wrote (11 May, 1806) : 
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Besides our County Union we have three distinct Associa- 
tions of Ministers in Lancashire. The opinion is that no 
church would suffer interference from a National Union in its 
inner affairs. 


Dr. John Campbell, entrenched in his British Banner office, 
could discharge uncommonly virile letters from his profuse pen. 
In 1849 he sent a long letter full of current gossip to his friend 
J. J- Freeman, then in Africa. He writes about the May meetings 
and the Banner thus (23 May, 1849) : 


The little Duke was exceedingly at home. If this young 
man live, he bids fair in some degree to redeem the Aristocracy. 
They have for a long time been a set of barbarous dummies 
. - . but such men as Argyll! promise to inspire them with new 
life. 

I believe the public have paid for the Banner during the brief 
space of its existence somewhere between £11,000 and 
£12,000. These are tales which it has seldom been the privi- 
lege of Editors to tell, and the matter, as to the Banner, is all 
the more marvellous seeing that it only came in to glean after 
the harvest had in a measure been reaped by existing publica- 
tions. 

We are far ahead of all our contemporaries of the same 
class, and indeed, with the exception of the two or three 
wicked Sunday papers, of every class. 

Of the nineteen principal London jcurnals, weekly, we are 
ahead of all and have actually a wider circulation than seven 
of the daily papers, and are exceeded only by The Times. 


Like the domestic spring cleaning, this work on the L.M.S. 
records is constantly throwing up fresh tasks which were not ex- 
pected. Yet, with the excellent start given by the Pilgrim Trust, 
we can confidently look forward to the day when an inquirer, with 
the new annotated catalogue in his hand, will see at once what 
there is and where it is. It is surely important that students, 
journalists, and historians should have access to these wonderful 
sources of the history of the best kind of human effort, and that 
every possible expedient should be directed to making research 
rapid and easy. 

It is certainly of the highest importance that the members of the 
Society should have their records saved from decay and used for 
guidance and encouragement in future days. Loss of memory is 
often an embarrassment to a man, but to a Community it may well 
prove a disaster. 

Davip CHAMBERLIN. 


1 The Duke had presided at the Annual Meeting of the L.M.S. 


Bishop Pecock and the Lollard Movement 


HE neglect of the Lollards by English historians is 
hardly stranger than the neglect of their protantagonist, 


Reginald Pecock. Pecock’s life is interesting (he was 
deprived of his see of Chichester on the charge of heresy, 
expelled from the Privy Council, and sent to Thorney Island, 
there to end his days in obscurity, without even pen or ink); but 
the present study will be confined to his thought, and to his 
thought in relation to the Lollard Movement. Of his extant 
works three. have been published since 1920 by the Early English 
Text Society; the other two are in the Rolls Series and in an 
edition by Professor J. L. Morison respectively. 

The controversy between Pecock and the Lollards may be 
described as one between rationalism and biblicism. The 
biblicism of the Lollards and the faith in inspiration implied in it 
are interesting, and must receive attention later; but the extent of 
the bishop’s rationalism, together with his neglect of ecclesiastical 
authority, is far more remarkable. For the claims of reason he 
has the most absolute respect : he speaks of it as the inward book 
lying in man’s soul in contrast to the outward book of Scripture, 
quaintly identifies it with the writing in man’s heart of Jer. 31%, 
and calls it the largest book of authority that ever God made, the 
greatest doctor that is this side God Himself. He admits its 
fallibility, but reduces the significance of his admission by point- 
ing out that our senses are no less fallible and yet we trust them, 
and by arguing for the formal infallibility of the syllogism. The 
syllogism is, moreover, practically all-inclusive: the truths which 
cannot be proved by a syllogism are merely parenthetic in his 
thought. It is here, in his blindness to the place of intuition, that 
his weakness, in common with other rationalists, lies; but one 
cannot escape a sympathetic admiration for his never-wearying 
insistence that for the knowledge of any truth we must have con- 
vincing evidence. This principle continues to hold, he affirms, 
where faith is concerned: unless we fearlessly examine the 
evidence for our faith, we shall be misled as often as the bay horse 
goes between the shafts, and for the examination we have no other 
power but reason. On reason he is confidently content to rely. In 
his life, like Erasmus, he found it better in the end to submit to the 
Church, but in his thought the Church’s authority finds no place. 
It is true that he expects laymen to trust to the conclusions of the 
majority and of the more knowledgeable of the clergy, but that is 
solely on the ground that the clergy are better educated. For 
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himself he is not afraid to abandon an article of the Church’s 
faith, where no convincing evidence for its truth can be found. On 
this ground he rejects not only a basic patristic dictum of St. 
Gregory’s but the article of Christ’s descent into Hell in the creed : 
‘it is not al trewe that bi holi men is in parchmyn ynkid’’. 

It is dangerous to compare men of different centuries, but the 
two whom Pecock resembles most nearly at first sight are perhaps 
Peter Abelard and Richard Hooker. Abelard and Hooker, like 
Pecock, had a great faith in reason; their attitude to authority, 
particularly ecclesiastical, was similarly negative; and they are 
objectively connected by their apologetic interest, and by their dis- 
approval of tendencies which appeared to them to be obscurantist. 
The differences between Pecock and each of the others are still 
more significant for an understanding of his position. For 
Abelard reason remained in the sphere of divine inspiration and of 
the supernatural, while for Pecock it was natural in the fullest 
sense; with Hooker the contrast is rather in the spirit of the men, 
in that Pecock’s rationalism is proud and contemptuous, whereas 
Hooker’s is combined with a humble acknowledgment of the 
divine mysteries. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the Lollards and of 
their conflict with Pecock, it will perhaps be of service very 
briefly to recall the scholastic development in regard to these 
matters. The earlier medieval tendency, which persisted so long 
as the traditional approach with its roots in Augustine was 
sovereign, was to fuse the two functions of faith and reason as 
being merely different aspects of the same activity, an activity 
fundamentally supernatural. The triumph of Aristotle meant the 
triumph of the humanist theory of reason as natural, and may be 
called the turning-point of medieval theology. | Henceforward 
faith and reason were more and more separated from each other, 
until at last their provinces became wholly distinct. | Aquinas's 
attempt to harmonize the new reason with a theology built upon 
Augustine was magnificent, but it was an unstable harmony cf 
incompatibles which he produced. In Scotus we see a reaction, 
in which an irrational scepticism demanded a new stress on. the 
supernatural authority of the Church and on the moral autonomy 
of the will; but reason once admitted refused to be evicted, and 
in Pecock the wheel is come full circle. His scepticism is a 
rational one, it is in favour of reason at the expense of 
the Church; and, in that by him faith and reason are brought back 
into the closest relationship, it is at the expense of faith too, as 
faith was then understood. 

To turn to the Lollards is to find ourselves in a completely 
different world. Perhaps the most certain thing we know about 
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them is that they were simple, uneducated folk. They had as 
little of Wyclif’s scholasticism as the early Methodists had of 
Wesley’s learning. What distinguished them from their fellows 
was that they read the Bible for themselves; and, because they 
read it freely, they were not slow to see how alien to it was much 
of contemporary religion and to criticize accordingly. Like other 
undisciplined readers of it, they were prone to be captured by 
exaggerated ideas, of which Pecock delighted to make mock. If 
nothing is to be allowed except what is specifically permitted by 
the Bible, not only clocks and other modern conveniences must 
be abandoned but the more intimate necessities of life must be 
omitted. In fairness to Pecock it should be said that his contempt 
for the Lollards and their folly is tempered by a certain good- 
humouredness. It was hard for him that his rational preference 
to argue with them rather than to persecute them should have led 
to the Church’s persecution of himself. He also went some way 
with the Lollards in his attitude to the Bible: he not only granted 
that the clergy might err in its interpretation and that only what 
was ‘‘conteynyd expresseli’’ in the New Testament was to be 
regarded as ‘‘catholik feith’’, he also admitted that Scripture ‘‘ful 
oft expowneth hir silf’’, and even that sometimes one simple 
person may be wiser to declare what is the true sense of Scripture 
than is a great general council. 


The conflict came over the question of authority: by what 
criterion was the Bible to be interpreted? The Lollards saw no 
necessity for a criterion. Any man might understand the Bible, 
they said, and he would understand it better according to his 
meekness, by which they meant his readiness to receive light-from 
on high. Pecock had naturally no difficulty in showing, with a 
glance at disturbances in Bohemia, that such an idealistic doctrine 
provided no means of settling a dispute between differing inter- 
pretations by the Lollards themselves : the only possible judge, in 
fact, was reason, and reason dispassionately regarding the 
evidences offered. On this issue of evidence Pecock certainly had 
a case, and a case against the Church as well as against the 
Lollards, as the Church (to his pain) soon realized. The intensive 
biblicism of the Lollards evidently tended to produce, as again at 
the Reformation, a Schwarmerei of varying kinds, as the broad 
conception of individual inspiration, on which the notion of the 
individual interpretation of Scripture was ultimately based, 
narrowed to a conception of individual revelation. To Pecock’s 
rationalism such a conception was entirely foreign, and not un- — 
justly. It is amusing to find him deriding a Lollard for claiming a 
special revelation on the matter of total abstinence; to show 
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sufficient evidences that God wills such an abstinence, he says, is 
hard, ‘‘but if thou were in state of a prophet’’. 

This was the cleft which inevitably divided the parties to the 
controversy. With all the dangers involved in the fact, and 
without sufficient recognition of them, the Lollards were ‘‘in state 
of a prophet’. Their rediscovery of the Bible had given them a 
new approach to life, at the root of which was 4 new prophetic 
insight. Naturally they could not express it so themselves, but 
that it was so becomes clear from the theories of faith which 
Pecock puts into their mouths and condemns. These theories are 
twofold. One is that faith knows a thing not by evidence judged 
by the understanding but by assignment of the will, and that faith 
varies in strength according to the strength of the will to believe; 
the other is that, even as the sun, by giving light to the eye and 
to a colour, makes the eye to see the colour, so God, by giving 
light to the understanding and to an article of faith, makes the 
understanding to believe the article, and to believe it with ‘‘suerte’’ 
though not with ‘‘cleerte’’. The first of these theories Pecock 
stigmatizes as ‘‘abhominable’’, the second as ‘‘childeli fantasies’’. 
His cavalier treatment of them is remarkable, and significant 
either of his blindness or of his small concern for authority, since 
both theories have a respectable tradition in scholasticism. What 
is more important is their implication for the Lollards. Probably 
they would not have expressed themselves just so, as the tradi- 
tional form of the theories indicates : probably Pecock was throw- 
ing into as good a rational form as he could devise the fact that, 
as he elsewhere complains, the Lollards put all their motive in 
their affection or will and not in their intellect or reason, ‘‘and in 
lijk maner doon wommen’’. What the Lollards had found in the 
Bible, as Pecock expressly admits, was an experience as delightful 
as their life: such an experience was something new, and, be- 
cause it was new, it would not fit into the normal categories; if 
normal categories were to be found, Pecock’s choice was very 
just. The Lollards were not theologians but prophets, too content 
with the light they had found to seek to theorize about it; and, if 
their biblicism sometimes led to crude absurdities, it also laid the 
way for an apologetic of inspiration and intuition which in their 
time still lay implicit. 

It may be noticed that in the last resort the authority Pecock 
advanced for his faith was not so different from that of the 
Lollards. If pressed, Pecock could only have admitted that the 
reason, by which articles of faith are to be proved, is its own 
intrinsic authority, which is a telling illustration of the non- 
rationalism, ultimately at one with the non-rationalism of a 
religious conviction, to which the rationalist is eventually driven 
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back; for he would have found it hard to defend the authority of 
reason by reason. A pragmatic defence he could and did give: 
“‘we han noon other power’’; but at least implicit in the Lollards’ 
biblicism, as we have seen, was the assertion of another power, 
in its own sphere as imperious and impregnable as reason, the 
power of divine inspiration. Reliance on the one power is in the 
end on exactly the same footing as reliance on the other; and to 
live entirely by logic would be as absurd as the life to which an 
uncritical biblicism also led. 

Conflict between the two is still a matter of experience, and the 
struggle between the logical and the intuitive, the classical and 
the romantic, the Aristotelian and the Platonic, is written large 
on history’s\face. The absorbing interest of this particular 
struggle is that it was the last occasion before the spirit of emanci- 
pation and individualism, which animated the combatants on 
both sides, revealed itself as single. Within a century Pecock’s 
appeal to reason and the Lollards’ dependence on _ inspiration 
through Scripture combined, and the combination became part of 
the breaking of the Middle Ages. This neither side could foresee : 
the Lollards could hardly divine the part which rationalism would 
play in assisting and developing the individualism of the Refor- 
mation, while Pecock would have scorned to recognize the force 
brought to the Renaissance movement by the spirit, at once lay 
and mystical, of the common bourgeoisie. Whether they foresaw 
it or not, it came. When, with a reference to I Cor. 25, Luther 
asserted his right as a Christian to private judgment, both Pecock 
and the Lollards were behind him, now at one. This is the mean- 
ing of the fact that Pecock came to be so closely associated with 
the Lollard Movement, a fact which seems at first strange, and 
which, so far as conscious purposes are concerned, is not, indeed, 
to be justified. The Church was not wrong in recognizing the 
same ultimate danger in each of them: both rationalism and 
illuminism have an independent outlook, and, though in their 
extremes they may degenerate to deism and to ranterism, it was 
in their fusion, in the recognition of the Christian’s right to judge, 
that the glory of the Reformation was revealed. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Llanvaches, Monmouthshire 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CHURCH IN WALES, 
FORMED IN 1639. 


M: first visit to Llanvaches took place about forty years ago, 


when the ministers of Monmouthshire spent a ‘‘Quiet Day’’ 

at the Tabernacle Chapel. The day remains as a green island 
in my memory. The Rev. E. Walrond Skinner, of Newport, Secre- 
tary of the County Union at that time, was profoundly interested in 
Llanvaches, and did his utmost to secure Wroth Cottage, Carrow 
Hill, for the denomination. My second visit was in November, 
1936, and my host, Mr. A. H. Hollister, Secretary of the Church, 
took me in his car to see spots made sacred by the first Independents 
in this district. Mrs. Dawes, the owner of Wroth Cottage, stated 
that the name Wvoth was preserved at the instigation of Mr. 
Skinner, and at the bottom of the garden may be seen the site of the 
first chapel. _ The church removed to the present chapel, called 
Tabernacle, Llanvaches, in 1802. The new arterial road has 
brought Llanvaches, once so isolated, near the stream of modern 
traffic. Tabernacle Chapel stands on the left-hand side of this main 
road, as you proceed from Newport to Chepstow, and is about equi- 
distant from both towns. Behind the fertile meadows a ridge of 
hills stands as sentinel, and the beautiful peaks afford charming 
views of the country and the Bristol Channel. An ideal spot for 
the new venture in religion. Long before Newport Corporation 
discovered the site for a reservoir in the hills above Llanvaches, 
men and women from all parts of South Wales and the English 
Counties who were thirsting for the pure water of the Gospel came 
thither to draw water from the wells of salvation. The Rev. 
William Wroth, Vicar of Llanvaches, whose concern for souls led 
him to other parishes and brought him to the Bishop’s Court, 
formed the first Independent Church here, in November, 1639, and 
was aided by the Rev. Henry Jessey, of Southwark, London, the 
first Independent Church in the Kingdom!. John Penry had agon- 
ized for his native country, and how fitting that Southwark Church, 
London, which the Welsh martyr had served so loyally, should send 
its minister to assist ‘‘old Mr. Wroth and Cradock and others”’ in 
the formation of the first Independent Church in Wales. Because 
he would not read the ‘‘Book of Sports’? Wroth was deprived of 
his living in 1638, and he immediately set about gathering his 
followers into a church, ‘‘according to the Gospel order of Church 
Government’’. The new church had no building for many years, 


1A claim some would vigorously challenge! [Ep.] 
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but the houses of the members and their barns were utilized for 
preaching services at Llanvaches and other parishes. Within two 
years there were branches of the mother-church at Mynydd Islwyn, 
Cardiff, and Swansea. The Rev. William Erbery in his Apocrypha 
gives a memorable description of the first members of Llanvaches 
Church. ‘‘Spirit and life’’ were their chief characteristics. Their 
minister, William Wroth, well deserved the name given him in the 
Broadmead Records, ‘‘the Apostle of Wales’’. His passion was 
soul-winning, and his holy character was admitted even by his 
enemies. As members of the first formation we find such reformers 
as William Erbery, Walter Cradock, Richard Symmonds, Ambrose 
Mostyn, Henry Walter, and David Walter. The church was re- 
markable for its officers, members, order, and gifts. It was the 
Antioch of the Independents. Bristol owes South Wales a deep 
debt of gratitude for the services of Wroth, Cradock, Symmonds, 
Mostyn, and others, as the Broadmead Records testify, but on the 
other hand Wales owes Bristol like gratitude for sheltering the 
leading members of Llanvaches Church when the war be- 
tween Charles I and Parliament broke out in 1642. Wroth foresaw 
this coi. Jict, and prayed God that he would be removed before the 
war-drun. sounded, and his prayer was answered, for he passed 
hence a fe\x months before the Battle of Edgehill. 

Walter Cradock succeeded Wroth as minister, but after a con- 
ference of the Church members it was agreed that the minister and 
the male members of fighting age should cross over to Bristol, 
which was then in the possession of the Parliamentary party. The 
old men and women who remained at home were diligent in their 
religious exercises during the four terrible years of the war, and 
Walter Cradock testified in 1646 that there were above 800 members 
added to the Church in the meantime. The Gospel had run over the 
mountains like ‘‘fire in a thatch’’. 

When Walter Cradock, Henry Walter, and Richard Symmonds 
returned to Wales after the Civil War, Parliament commissioned 
them to be Itinerant Preachers, and therefore not one of them had 
charge of Llanvaches. However, Thomas Ewins, of London, was 
set apart by prayer and fasting as minister of the church.  Llan- 
vaches had no separate meeting-house from the time of its forma- 
tion till the end of the war in 1646, but from that year till 1660 the 
State Church was free for religious services and the Independents 
used the building. EEwins was a popular and influential preacher, 
and Bristol invited him to be minister there in 1651. The church 
members at Llanvaches were unwilling to part with their pastor, 
but in the end agreed to loan him to Broadmead, but the loan was 
never returned. In 1654 Ewins was baptized by immersion, and 
therefore his return to Llanvaches was impossible. 
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The first Church was Independent, and all the members 
separatists from the world and its evil customs. If the fellowship 
in the State Church had been purified we should not have heard of 
Separatists and Nonconformists. Within a few years of the forma- 
tion of Llanvaches Independent Church, the Baptists began after 
the immersion of the Rev. John Myles, Ilston, and later came the 
Quakers. The Quakers carried on their ministry among professors 
of religion, and their first converts in Wales were Independents and 
Baptists. Although the church at Llanvaches was weakened, the 
work spread throughout the whole Principality. The Rev. William 
Erbery, in a Tract printed in 1652 when the Independents used the 
Parish Church for worship, regretted that the gathered churches at 
Llanvaches had become so divided in their religious views. While 
in England, the members, although scattered by the sword, con- 
tinued with their pastor, teacher and ruling elder, but after their 
return to Wales, first their ruling elder was removed, then their 
teacher. According to him the spirit and power of godliness were 
lost by going into a church way and by looking on forms. 


The Rev. Thomas Barnes followed the Rev. Thomas Ewins. He 
was one of the six preachers sent from All-Hallows Church, 
London, into Wales, with Walter Cradock. Barnes ministered at 
Lilanvaches and Magor Churches until ejected in 1662 by the Act of 
Uniformity, and afterward remained minister of the Independent 
Church at Llanvaches till his death in 1703. He was regarded as 
a most able preacher, and the Church of Dr. John Owen gave him 
a call to succeed the great theologian. 

After the passing of the Act of Uniformity the Church at 
' Llanvaches had its share of persecution and suffering. The mem- 
bers met in secret, but we have no records from 1662 to 1688, 
except that the members were numerous, and that many were 
wealthy, and that the gift of preaching was most marked among 
them. 

In 1669 the Archbishop of Canterbury ordered that statistics be 
prepared of the Separatists in the various dioceses, and these may 
be seen in the Library at Lambeth Palace. The church at 
Llanvaches is represented as worshipping in dwelling-houses in the 
neighbouring parishes. The names of the owners of these dwellings 
are given, the preachers, and the approximate number of wor- 
shippers. In the parish of Llanvaches Nathan Rogers allowed the 
use of his house for meetings; while in the parish of Magor the 
houses of Samuel Jones, Little Salisbury, and Thomas Jones, 
Milton, are given. In Caerleon parish—Henry Walter, Park Pill; 
Llanfair-Discoed parish—Major Blethin, Dinham ; Caldicot parish 
—Hopkin Rogers ; Newport—Rice Williams ; Llantrisant—George 
Morgan ; Llangwm—four addresses are given. The frequenters at 
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meetings in the above places totalled 500, and we are informed that 
among those at Llangwm were men worth £500, £400, £300, and 
£200 a year. The preachers named are Thomas Barnes, William 
Thomas, Henry Walter, Rice Williams, Joshua Lloyd, and Watkin 
Jones. The following were repeaters (or local preachers) : Samuel 
Jones, Hopkin Rogers, Henry Rumsey, Robert Jones, George 
Edwards, and Watkin George. 

In the year 1672, when Charles II granted a measure of liberty 
to the Separatists, the houses of James Lewis, of Caldicot ; Walter 
Jones, of Magor; Mrs. Barbara Williams, of Newport; George 
Morgan, of Llantrisant; Levi Usk were licensed for preaching. 
Thomas Barnes and George Robinson as preachers had licenses 
for their own houses. Altogether about 30 licenses were granted. 
Some time before 1700 the church met at Carrow Hill Chapel, and 
Mill Street, Newport, formed part of the pastorate of Llanvaches. 

In 1715 Dr. John Evans prepared a List of Separatist Churches 
in England and Wales, with the names of the ministers, number of 
worshippers, and their social status. Llanvaches had 236 members, 
among whom were six gentlemen ; sixteen men who lived on their 
own land ; twenty-eight business men ; nineteen farmers ; and thirty 
workmen. The members of the church had twenty-three votes for 
the Parliamentary election (County) and nine votes for the Borough. 
This list records nothing about the spiritual condition of the church. 

The first chapel, at Carrow Hill, served the members for over a 
hundred years, and was situated in the parish of Llansantfraid, 
Lower Gwent, adjoining that of Llanvaches. 

Thomas Lewis, Llanvaches, gave the site of the present Taber- 
nacle to the Independents for 999 years for one peppercorn a year 
(if requested). The deed bears the date Nov., 1802, but the chapel 
at Llanvaches was built the previous year. It occupies a position 
midway between the old chapel at Carrow Hill, and Llanvaches 
Parish Church, and about half-a-mile from Carrow Hill. The 
cause has witnessed many fluctuations during the three hundred 
years of its existence, but it has never been without members. The 
following list of the ministers of the Church may be of interest. 


William Wroth, B.A. (1570-1642). Buried under the threshold 
of Llanvaches Parish Church, where he laboured for forty years. 


Walter Cradock—d. 1659. Buried in chancel of Upper Llangwm 
Church, Nr. Usk. 


Thomas Ewins—removed to Bristol. 
Thomas Barnes—d. 1703. 

David Williams—d. 1754. 

Roger Rogers—d. 1776. 

Thomas Saunders—d. 1790. 
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Howell Powell—removed to America. 

William George—removed to Ross. 

Walter Thomas—removed to Glamorganshire. 

James Williams—removed to Llanvapley. 

James Peregrine—removed to America. 

James Griffiths—removed to Wiltshire. 

David Thomas—1828-64. 

John P. Jones—1867-70. 

W.. J. Price—1871-1887. 

George Thomas—1892-1899. 

William John Price—1901-1907 (who was also minister from 
1871-1887). 

William Alfred Freeman—1908-1913. 

John Wm. Davies—1917-1926. 

David John Beynon—1926-1931. 

John Charles—1931-1935. 

W. Haydn Morgan, B.A.—1937-. 

In (November, 1939, the Church intends to celebrate its tercen- 
tenary, and what a thrilling story it will be able to relate! 
Monmouthshire supplied the first reformers, and their names are 
fragrant—Wroth, Cradock, Walter, and Symmonds!. 

T. Marpy REEs. 


1 For Wroth see D.N.B. ; for Cradock D.N.B. and Trans. C.H.S., XIII. 11-21. 


Sherwell Sunday School, Plymouth. 


6) HIS Sunday School has been in existence for 125 years. It 
would appear, from an old minute book, that a meeting of 
the members of the Church was called on Monday, May 

17th, 1813, when it was decided ‘‘that a school be formed 

immediately and that it be called the New Tabernacle Sunday 

School.’’ 

The third resolution passed was: ‘‘In order to meet the circum- 
stances of everyone disposed to subscribe, it is: resolved that a 
subscription of 4d. per month or upwards be considered a mem- 
bership of the Society’’ and 

‘‘That none but subscribers are to recommend children to be 
admitted to the school as scholars.’’ 

So full of good works were these people that an adjourned meet- 
ing took place on May 20th—only three days afterwards—and then 
the President, Secretary, Treasurer, collectors, and no less than 
seven Superintendents were appointed, together with a Committee 
of sixteen members, who met on the first Wednesday in each 
month, to admit children to the School. 

Rules were laid down as to the instruction of the scholars, but it 
was emphasised ‘‘that the children be instructed by means of 
gratuitous teachers from the alphabet to the Bible Class, and 
taught Dr. Watts’ and the Assembly Catechisms.”’ 

Further, the Committee had the power conferred on them of 
selecting the teachers from among those persons who might come 
forward to offer themselves for that purpose. 

The School was started in the Church and permission was ob- 
tained to erect (at the expense of the School Society) a Schoolroom 
on some part of the ground belonging to the Church. 

When Sabbath schools were first established, their object was 
less definite than at present, and secular education as preliminary 
to religious instruction constituted an indispensable part of Sabbath 
school labour. At first the number of children who were prepared 
by previous education to devote the entire Sabbath to religious 
instruction was comparatively few, but the large and constant in- 
crease of week-day schools in time relieved the Sabbath school 
teachers from these services. 

On June 2nd it was decided to purchase ‘‘50 of the Assembly and 
50 of Dr. Watts’ Catechisms with 50 of Dr. Watts’ Hymns for the 
children, from the Religious Tract Society.’’ Later 100 each Ist 
and 2nd spelling books, and 50 historical catechisms were pur- 
chased. 
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On June 16th, the Church having given permission to erect the 
Schoolroom, it was decided to obtain tenders, and on June 23rd 
a tender was accepted and the work of erection commenced. 

There are entries of admission of the children to the School— 
nine on June 2nd, nine on June 16th, two on June 23rd and so on. 

It was resolved on June 23rd ‘‘that as a stimulus to the exertion 
of the children that tickets be adopted as the best plan and six 
tickets to be of the value of a penny, the children to have what 
books they pleased in return for the tickets.’’ Teachers received 
one ticket for each two scholars. No scholar could receive more 
than two tickets in one day. Later the value of the tickets was 
increased to four a penny. 

To give effect to the above, it was decided ‘‘that there shall be 
a Quarterly Meeting of the Committee for the purpose of examining 
the children, settling the rewards and for the teachers to draw lots 
for the exchange of classes.’’ 

On October 20th, a ‘‘General Visitor’’ was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the children absenting themselves from school. 
At the same meeting no less than nine scholars were dismissed for 
non-attendance, their names being given in the Minute Book. A 
tenth was also discharged, but re-admitted in consequence of his 
mother’s expression of concern for his past misconduct. 

The following Minute was also passed: ‘‘That it having been 
represented to the Committee that the attendance of many teachers 
is very uncertain and irregular, and which materially affects the 
well being of the School, they shall draw up a set of Rules for 
their private government, which will no doubt, prevent a complaint 
of a similar nature being made again.”’ 

On November 3rd the different classes were examined :— 

The 6th class boys said the Assembly Catechism with proofs, 
the 5th class without proofs, the 4th class Dr. Watts’ 2nd Cate- 
chism, the 6th and 5th class girls, Dr. Watts’ 2nd Catechism, 4th 
class, Dr. Watts’ 1st Catechism. 

The children were rewarded according to the value of their 
tickets. One boy had to forfeit one-half of his tickets for improper 
behaviour on the Sabbath, during service. 

The Deacons consented to a collection being taken on behalf of 
the School. 

It was arranged that the Anniversary should be held on the 
second Wednesday in every May and a sermon be preached on the 
Sunday preceding. ; 

The first Anniversary sermon was to have been preached by Rev. 
W. Stodhart, of London, on Sunday, May 6th, 1814, and 300 bills 
were printed and distributed for the purpose of giving publicity. 
But through indisposition, Mr. Stodhart was unable to do so and 
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‘ta few bills were printed to contradict this former advertisement.”’ 

Ultimately the Rev. R. Davis preached the Anniversary sermon 
on June 8th, 1814. 

At this time it was deemed expedient that the subscriptions of 
the children be set aside towards the Missionary cause, and ever 
since Sherwell Sunday School has been a great Missionary School. 

On 14th October, 1812, the young people attending the Church 
had formed a Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse Auxiliary 
Missionary Society. 

At the Annual Meeting it was found that the system of seven 
Superintendents working in rotation was not a success and these 
were reduced to three, and later to two acting alternately. 

One or two of the rules of this School make interesting reading : 

First.—‘‘The hours of the School are from 9 in the morning till 
public worship begins and from half-past one o’clock till quarter 
before three in the afternoon. As it is a regulation that the School 
shall be opened and closed with singing and prayer, it is expected 
that all children should be then present. Late attendance will be 
particularly noticed and if continued several Sabbaths, the children 
so offending -will be dismissed.”’ 

Third.—‘‘If any scholars do not come cleaned, washed and 
combed, or be guilty of lying, swearing, pilfering, talking in an 
indecent manner, or otherwise misbehaving, and after repeated 
reproof the scholar shall not be reformed, he or she shall be ex- 
cluded the School.’’ 

Sixth.—‘‘It is earnestly recommended to the parents of the 
children to set them proper examples at home and especially to 
keep holy the Sabbath day and attend a place of worship, without 
which no blessing can be expected on their labours. Parents are 
required to be punctual in the observance of these rules as it will 
materially assist the instruction of their children, and to ensure 
such observance it is recommended to fix up this copy of them in 
some conspicuous place in their dwelling.’’ 

Is it any wonder that with such a rule as this the School pros- 
pered, that by the end of 1817 a resolution was passed that no more 
children be taken into the School until three months had elapsed? 
The School continued to grow until in the year 1880 there were 
over 1,000 scholars, and extra accommodation had to be obtained 
near by. 

On Christmas morning 1816, the Scholars were provided with 
a breakfast, after which they had to repeat pieces. At the Anni- 
versary in 1817, the lst Classes of girls and boys repeated questions 
20 to 30 in the Assembly’s catechism: and other children recited 
2 Chron. 6. On Christmas Day, -1817, the children attended 
a Service in the Chapel in the morning, where as usual, they 
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repeated various pieces. They were then given qa dinner in the 
Guildhall, the kitchen utensils being borrowed from the nearby 
Workhouse. At the Anniversary in 1819, the children recited 
Psalm 84 before, and 1 John 2 after Prayer. In 1823 it was 
decided that the children should cease to recite at the Anniversaries 
and on Christmas Days. 

In May, 1818, it was resolved, by a ballot by beans, to pay the 
bill for the erection of the gallery for the children. 

In November 1819, Tracts were distributed to the children, 
‘particularly those issued by the Tract Society, with a view to 
counteract infidel principles.’’ 

At the end of 1819 there is a resolution minuted as follows :— 
“That a subscription of 10s. 6d. per year from the funds of the 
School be made to the Society in London for extending Sunday 
Schools,’’ so that Sherwell is one of the oldest subscribing Schools 
connected with the National Sunday School Union. 

In October 1823, it was resolved that as Mr. G. and the Super- 
intendent did not attend to their offices, they were considered as 
having left the School. 

On 28th June, 1838, in connection with the Coronation of Queen 
_ Victoria, all the Sunday School children in the Town walked to 
the Market, where they were treated to a good dinner. Each 
child had a plate with several slices of cold beef, hot potatoes, and 
a roll. There were no Bands of Hope then; a pint cup of cider 
was placed between each pair of children, each one drinking 
alternately. 

In the year 1864 the congregation had so outgrown their Church 
building, which was built in 1797, that it became necessary to leave 
the ‘‘New Tabernacle’”’ and build the present Church and Schools 
called ‘‘Sherwell.’’ 

STANLEY GRIFFIN, 


Church Secretary. 


The Book of The Independent Church of 


Christ at Tollesbury in Essex’. 


N the Riches of Divine Mercy, it hath pleased God, to visit our 
[ cteontioes with the Gospel of his ‘‘Beloved Son’’. We 

trust this Gospel, has been sanctified to our hearts; leading us 
to the enjoyment of Peace, and Salvation, thro’ Christ Jesus our 
Lord (altho’ we are utterly unworthy of the least Mercy of our 
God). We, therefore as the Disciples of Christ, desire to be found 
walking in all the commandments of the Lord; and in all the 
Ordinances which he has instituted, in his Holy word—for this 
end, we wish to form ourselves into a Christian Church, for which 
purpose we have met, to seek divine direction, and to converse with 
each other upon the leading Doctrines of the Gospel, etc. etc. 

The following are our views of truth, etc. 

We believe in One God, who is infinite, in Wisdom, Power, and 
Glory, who is Eternal and Incomprehensible—we acknowledge 
three Persons in the Godhead ; The Father, The Son, and The Holy 
Ghost: these three, we believe to be but one Jehovah. This 
glorious Jehovah created man in his own Image, and invested him 
with Power, either to stand, or fall; withall he made him, an 
accountable Creature. 

Man being thus created, he was placed as the Representative, of 
all his future Posterity. Adam by his transgression fell from his 
God ; lost his Master’s Image; cut himself off from happiness : and 
entailed Sin, and all its miseries, upon all his unborn offspring. 
Thus all mankind, were exposed to the miseries attending sin here; 
and to the fire of Hell hereafter. 

The great Jehovah, in his eternal Mind foresaw the misery, and 
wretchedness, to which man by sin would reduce himself ; and pro- 
vided means of Recovery in the Person, of his only begotten Son; 
whom, he appointed as the Sinners Surety, and then did choose a 
certain Number from the Race of man, for whom, Christ should 
die; and who thro’ his death, should be made the Partakers, of 
Righteousness, Peace, and eternal Life. 

We believe that Christ came, in the fullness of time, that he was 
born of a Virgin, that he was perfect God, and perfect Man, and by 
the Union of God and man, in one Body he became, the Christ of 
God. He obeyed the Law, in all it’s commands, he died under the 
Law, and bore it’s curse in the room; and stead; of his People. 


1 The spelling and punctuation are followed. Where an entry is summarized 
square brackets are used. 
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Now Justice is satisfied, God is well pleased, and his People, are 
saved with an everlasting Salvation. 

We believe that as Christ died for our Sins; so, he arose again 
from the dead for our Justification ; and is now seated at the right 
Hand of God, where he intercedes for his People: and it is thro’ 
his Intercession, God hearkens to our Prayers. 

We believe that whosoever is led to exercise faith in the 
Righteousness, and Atonement, of Christ shall not perish, but have 
everlasting Life. 

We believe that a sinner, is justified, by faith and, not by works, 
nevertheless faith, is accompanied, by good works as evidences of 
it’s being true faith. 

We believe in the certainty, of the Salvation, of God’s Elect, 
that they shall be convinced of Sin; be led to exercise Repentance 
toward God, and Faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ; that they 
shall be made the Possessors of Christ’s Righteousness, and in 
Heart they shall have that Holiness, without which no man, shall 
see the Lord. 

We believe that altho’ the Saints may be left to commit sin, and 
thereby fall from happiness for a Season; yet they cannot fall from 
Grace : but shall be brought at last to God’s Kingdom in Glory. 

We believe the Holy Spirit, is the only efficient cause, of mans 
conviction, Regeneration, Faith, and Perseverence (sic). 

We believe there will be a General Resurrection of the Dead; 
the (sic) the Righteous shall rise to everlasting Life; but the 
wicked, to shame, and contempt. 

We believe Christ will come to judge the World, and that he will 
receive the Righteous, to himself; and will condemn the Ungodly, 
to everlasting Punishment in Hell. 

We believe the Word of God is the Rule by which the Christian, 
ought to walk while in this State. 

We hold that the Church of Christ, in general, is the whole 
Number of Persons, who profess friendship to Christ, as their 
Saviour. But, the Church in particular, is that Number of Per- 
sons, whose Names are written, in the Lambs Book of Life. 

In a more limited sense, a Church, is a'‘Number of Persons, who 
profess faith in Christ, who are gathered together for the glory of 
God—the Good of mankind, and for their own Edification ; Christ 
is the Head, of this Church, and his Laws, are the Rule and Gov- 
ernment of this Society; this therefore we believe to be a real, 
visible, and Scriptural Church. ; 

There are two Ordinances, which Christ in his word commands 
us to observe; namely, Baptism, by which Persons are initiated 
into the Visible Church, this is for Believers and their Infant off- 


spring. 
C 
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The Lord’s Supper, is the Ordinance at which the Church con- 
fesses her faith, in the Atonement of Christ, and thus she shews 
forth her Lord’s Death, till he comes. 

With regard to Church Government; we hold, that the Church 
alone ought to choose it’s Pastor, and Deacons,—-the Members, of 
this Church, ought to exercise the Eye of Charity, over each 
other ; that if any man fall, he may be restored again, in the Spirit 
of Meekness, furthermore, we ought to pray for one another that 
the Spirit of Love and Unity, may prevail among us. 

All Business, belonging to the Church, is to be confined to the 
Church, entirely; that Church affairs be not spoken of in the 
World. 

Church affairs, are to be conducted by the male Members of 
the Society. 

The Church Book, is to be kept at the Meeting House. 


P.S.—To shew, that these are our views and that this is our 
Faith, we have hereunto set our Names. 


Francis Chatterson 
Daniel London 
Benjamin Sharpe 
John Otley 

Adam Polley Chatterson 
Thomas Chapman 
Thomas Martin 
James Bowls 
Elizabeth Nott 
Elizabeth Payne 
, Mary Lee 

Thomas Withams. 

This Christian Church was solemnly formed on the Congrega- 
tional, or Independent plan, on November 10, 1824. In the 
presence of us—W. Merchant, Pastor of the-Church of Christ at 
Layer Breton in the County of Essex—and J. Trew officiating 
Minister at Tollesbury. 

[There is an admission by transfer in 1824, a deacon is appointed 
in 1825, and another in 1829. J. B. Barker, invited to be minis- 
ter in Dec., 1831, adds notes to members’ names, such as 
“‘Died’’; ‘‘Withdrawn from the Church having imbibed other 
sentiments’’. ] 

Then the book reads [in Barker’s handwriting] : 

It was unanimously agreed by the Members of the Church 
in harmony with the wishes of the people that the Rev. J. B. 
Barker should be invited to preach in this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard for the space of 6 months, which invitation the Rev. 
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J. B. Barker accepted and commenced his labors at Tollesbury 
on the 2nd Lord’s day in January, 1832. 


Regular Church Meetings have been held on the last Friday 
evening in each month. Lamentable to record, that little regard 
has been paid in times past to the laws of Christ as head of the 
Church in the administration of the spiritual affairs of this body of 
people. Great laxity of discipline having prevailed in deference to 
the standing members of the Church and little attention paid to the 
Scripture declarations or to the real and necessary qualifications of 
candidates for Church fellowship, it is not, nor ever should be, a 
matter of astonishment that errors in doctrine and anomalies in 
disposition and practice should discover themselves to the great 
grief of the godly minister and the upright and spiritually minded 
members of Christ’s true and mystical body. 

At a Church Meeting held Oct. 5th, 1832, the Rev. J. B. Barker 
being president, it was deemed advisable and in accordance with 
the word of God, that the Deacons should kindly but firmly re- 
monstrate with several members of the Church in reference to 
views of doctrine and the manifestations of spirit, alike contrary 
to the simplicity of the new testament and the practice of the primi- 
tive churches. The Lord grant that the poor, injured, sickly, 
wanderers may be brought to their right minds and again restored 
to the fold over which Christ is the great shepherd. 

At the Church Meeting above mentioned Thos. Withams having 
imbibed Sentiments at variance with those preached by J. B. 
Barker and held by his brethren and Christian Churches around, 
according to his own wish was dismissed from the Church. 

At a Church Meeting held Feb. 28th, 1833, J. B. Barker, Presi- 
dent, Messrs. Chatterson and Nott resigned their office as Deacons 
which resignation was accepted by the Church then assembled. 

Feb. 4th, 18386. Ann Pudney was received into Church fellow- 
ship J.B.B. Pd: at this meeting of the members it was proposed 
by J. B. Barker they hold it was desirable the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper should be regularly administered and it being found 
to be inconvenient to procure the assistance of neighbouring 
Ministers some steps might be immediately taken to secure that 
object—but such was the coarseness of the reply and such the sub- 
sequent procedure of the members that all hope of reducing them 
to order was abandoned—and in October of the same year J. B. 
Barker administered (by consent) the ordinance to those Members 
who could receive each other in love and act in concert with the 
Minister and with each other for the advancement of personal reli- 
gion and the public good after due notice. 

On the first Sabbath of October, 1836, J. B. Barker administered 
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the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper to Daniel London, Robert 
Keeble, and Jane Barker. 

Michaelmas, 1837. Divine Providence, having removed Mr. 
Barker from Tollesbury; at the request of the Church, Mr. John 
Goodrick, having previously supplied the Pulpit several Sabbaths, 
undertook to supply it regularly, and with the consent of the 
Trustees, took possession of the Chapel House and premises, at 
the same time. 

At a Church Meeting held Dec. 21st, 1837, it was unanimously 
agreed by the Members present, with the sanction of the Rev. Mr. 
Burls, that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper should be adminis- 
tered, to the Church, by Mr. John Goodrick, in consequence of the 
inconvenience, and expense, connected with procuring ministers 
to administer. it. 

[After bare entries of the dates of meetings of the Church and 
administration of the Lord’s Supper for some pages John Carter 
was invited to be Minister at the end of 1846. 

His influence is soon seen in Rules to be observed by the 
Church submitted to and adopted by its Members at a Church 
Meeting held on the 2nd of April, 1847.] 


I Rule—Admitting of Members. 

Sec. 1. No person shall be admitted a member of this Christian 
Church who does not give Evidence of personal piety or 
who holds doctrines contrary to the word of God. 

Sec. 2. When anyone wishes to join this Christian Society Their 
name shall be given in at a Church Meeting when time 
and place shall be appointed to meet the candidate for 
examination and every Member shall be at liberty to 
attend on such an occasion. 

Sec. 3. Should any Member know any thing objectionable in the 
candidate as to their character and conduct, they shall 
mention those objections to the Minister or to the Deacons 
before the Meeting of examination. 

Sec. 4. The Sabbath after the Meeting of examination The mem- 
bers shall be called together to decide on receiving or re- 
jecting the Candidate for Church fellowship. Should they 
be approved of they then shall be received into communion 
next Church Meeting. 


II Rule-—As to offences and Scandal. 

Sec.-1.. As to private offences. Here the Rule is laid down in 
plain terms by our Lord and to depart from this Rule 
would be sinning against Him whom we acknowledge to 
be the Head. See Mat. 18—15 to 17. 


Sec. 2. 


Sec. 3. 


Sec, 4) 
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Public offences and scandal or offences against Christ and 
His Church. 


1. Scandalous sins. Such as are guilty of these shall 
be separated from our communion. I Cor. 5-11. But 
now I have written unto you not to keep company If 
any man that is called a brother be a fornicator or 
covetous or an idolater or a railer or a drunkard or an 
extortioner ; with such an one no not to eat. And at 
the 13 verse it says Therefore put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person. 


2. Severe measures are to be adopted to those who 
make discord and disturb the peace of the Church. 
Rom, 16, 17 and 18. Now I beseech you brethren 
mark them which cause Division and offences con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid 
them. For they that are such serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ but their own belly and by good words 
and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple. So 
also in Gal. 5-12. I would they were cut off which 
trouble you. Again Paul says II Thes. 3-6 Now we 
command you brethren in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly and not after the tradition 
which he received of us. 

According to the Inspired Apostles direction such as are 

guilty of scandalous sins shall be cut off for the Credit of 

the Church for the honour of christianity and for the good 


-of the offender. I Cor. 5.4. In the name of our Lord 


Jesus Christ when ye are gathered together and my Spirit 
with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ. To deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh 
that the Spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


In less heinous cases all means shall be used to bring the 
offender to repentance. But should such continue im- 
penitent and all means of reclaiming them fail, then such 
shall be excluded. 


III Rule—Relates to other matters necessary to be observed by 
Christ’s Church. 


Sec. 1. 


When any member absent themselves from Christ’s insti- 
tuted ordinances Especially that which is called the 
Lord’s Supper The Deacon or some other Member shall 
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Sec. 2. 


Sec. 3. 


Sec. 4. 


1.3.50. 
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the assembling of yourselves together as the manner of 
some is’’, etc. 

Should such continue to neglect the Lord’s Supper time 
after time the Church shall proceed to deal with them as 
in its wisdom it shall think best. 

‘‘Let all things be done decently and in order.”’ 

We agree to admitt members of other Churches who hold 
Jesus Christ as the Head to the Table of the Lord as 
occasional communicants but such shall have no voice in 
the Church. 

Lastly what is attended to by the Church at its Meetings 
shall be kept within the limits of the Church and not be 
told to persons of the world. 

[The Rev. John Spurgeon, father of C. H. Spurgeon, 
invited. | 


15.12.50.[Spurgeon tackles non-attender. | 


1.10.52. 


8.5.53. 


30.9.53. 


3.6.55. 
6.7.56. 
4.6.57. 


3.8.60. 


The Lord’s Supper omitted on account of illness of J. 
Spurgeon. 

It was resolved at a General Church Meeting that any 
member absenting himself or herself from the Lord’s 
Table for three successive months without assigning a 
reason for so doing shall be visited by two Messengers 
appointed by the Church, and if no justifiable reason be 
given and the Brother or Sister still continuing to absent 
himself or herself, then such Name shall be erased from 
the Church books. 

A Church Meeting held at which Sarah Bowles Senr. 
Widow of Tollesbury was admitted a member of this 
Church. This has rejoiced the Hearts of each of us, is 
a token for good. 

Lord’s Supper administered by J. Spurgeon. All Mem- 
bers present excepting three who are ill. 

Lord’s Supper administered by J. Spurgeon. A Large 
Proportion of the Members Present, how pleasing. 
Church Meeting held. A conversation was held respect- 
ing some of the Members who did not communicate they 
attending with the Baptists at Goldanger and elsewhere. 
The subject was adjourned till next Church Meeting. 
Wm. Harvey and Wm. Carter appointed to visit 
report their belief that he has walked contrary to the 
Word of God and wished to have his name erased from 
the Church Book, but, the Sin of Drunkeness called forth 
the discipline of the Church, and the Church has in her 
Wisdom withdrawn herself from him. 


2.9.60. 


2.11.60. 


9.2.62. 


4.3.63. 


12.3.63. 


22.3.63. 


Some 
2.6.65. 
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From the Report of the Messengers — — was not 
admitted thinking him not fully understanding the 
Scriptures. 

From the Report of the Messengers. Lydia Wood was 
unanimously received into Church Fellowship as one 
having been translated from the Kingdom of Satan into 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Church Meeting called and the Pastor urged upon the 
Members the necessity of choosing another Deacon so 
that in future accounts may be kept of all monies received 
and expended in connection with this place of worship, 
etc; 

A Sermon was preached by Rev. Walford of Layer Breton 
after which a Public Meeting was held in the Chapel 
after which was presented by Mr. Chatterson, Sen. to 
Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon an Electro Plated Tea Service 
of the value of Ten Pounds purchased by subscriptions 
from the members and inhabitants of the Village. Mr. 
Charles White Farmer and Churchwarden very kindly 
occupied the Chair. The same was presented as a token 
of esteem and respect to Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon from 
the Subscribers. 

A Special Meeting was held in the Vestry for the purpose 
to consult what should be done as Mr. Spurgeon had 
accepted a Pastorate at Cranbrook, Kent. It was decided 
by the Church to make application to the Essex Congre- 
gational Union for a future Supply to occupy the Pulpit 
and on the 16th day of March the Deacons and some 
Trustees were met and consulted with respecting the 
same by the Rev. Wilkenson and Mr. Isaac Perry of 
Chelmsford which very gladly took up the matter for the 
Church and Congregation to find supplys and as soon as 
possible a stated Minister. 

The Lord’s Supper administered by J. Spurgeon which 
was the last time, and also the last Sabbath that he spent 
with the friends at Tollesbury as being their Pastor, the 
separation was indeed very much felt by the Pastor and 
also by the Church and Congregation but so it was in the 
order of Divine Providence. 

of the more interesting entries follow : 

Church Meeting held at which time some things of 
various kinds in connection with the Church and Congre- 
gation were discussed and gone into, principally the new 
Hymnbook. 
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Church Meeting held and the Introduction of the Hymn- 
book sharply discussed. 


New Hymnbook again gone into which the Church were 
not willing to accept. 


Church Meeting held. Eight only were present. 


Things discussed in relation to the new Hymnbook by 
the Consent of the members of the Church, Mr. Chatter- 
son Sen. agreed to name the Hymns in both books, the 
Church still leaning to the old ones as usual. 


Hymnbook again sharply discussed. 


Church Meeting held. The New Hymnbook again sug- 
gested by Mr. T. Juniper as wishing to see it generally 
adopted. After some long consultation the matter was 
again dropped, not being accepted by some of the Church. 


Church Meeting held at which the Hymnbook question 
was again discussed the Friends still preferring the old 
ones Watts and Rippons the new Hymnbook was not 
altogether adopted although it was resolved and agreed 
to give and read them from the new Book. 


Mr. Sowter of Tiptree Chapel preached, when the new 
Congregational Hymnbook was generally adopted the 
Hymns given out of the new Book and not named from 
the old ones, although the old ones were laid aside, they 
were Preferred by some of the Church and others in office. 


A Church Meeting held at which the question was 
mooted by F. Banyard Relative to the change of the 
Church Book from himself to Mr. Anstey as suggested 
by A. Spicer, Esq., of Woodford. It was proposed by 
Mr. Anstey to stand over for one month for the Church 
to think over. 


A Church Meeting held at which the Church Book ques- 
tion was again spoken of. The Church generally re- 
quested F. Banyard to keep it as usual. ; 

It was proposed by F. Banyard and seconded by A. 
Chatterson that in the future any person desiring to be- 
come a Member should be allowed to give their experience 
in writing if preferable to their being waited upon by 
Messengers. The same was carried by all then present. 
The Question if anything could be done to make the 
Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper better attended too, as 
Regards attendance of the Members of the Church the 
Question was fully discussed and it was proposed to ask 
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the Church to stay after the Ordinance and report the 
same to those that should be then assembled, which was 
unanimously carried. 


Question as to the better attendance of Church Members 
to the Ordinance was gone into Relative to each Mem- 
ber to have tickets for the year which would then show 
who attended and who did not attend which was objected 
too by two or three and was referred to the next Church 
Meeting. 


Church Meeting held at which the above matter was not 
unanimously agreed too—those who were for it did not 
wish to force the tickets. Mr. Carter wishing to see 
what could be done at the next Church Meeting. 


Church Meeting held at which the matter referred too 
was objected too by a few—two or three members. 


On Tuesday the 22nd day of April 1884 on that morning 
at a quarter after nine o’clock a terrible shock from 
Earthquake was felt by the inhabitants of Tollesbury. A 
chimney of Mr. George Harvey’s was shaken down, in 
other parts of the surrounding villages, and the town of 
Colchester received great damage to the extent of some 
thousands of pounds, Wighborough, Peldon, and Mersea 
Island almost every house was severely damaged. 


Rules of the Tollesbury Congregational Church adopted 
at Church Meeting held March 2nd, 1893. 


1. Membership 


This Church is ready to welcome to its Fellowship any 
persons who give satisfactory evidence of faith in, and 
love and loyalty to, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


2. Admission to Membership. 


Applications for Membership should be made through 
the Pastor or Deacons who shall first be satisfied of the 
sincerity of the applicant. The Candidate shall then be 
proposed at a Church Meeting (two members being at 
the same time appointed Visitors) and shall be admitted to 
Membership by vote of the Church at the next Meeting, 
provided that the Visitors then report that the conditions 
of Rule 1 have been fulfilled. 

Candidates who prefer to write a letter to the Church 
instead of being visited by Messengers may be received 
by vote of the Church on the testimony contained in such 
letter. 
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3. Transfer, etc. of Members from other Churches. 
Members from other Evangelical Christian Churches 
may be received by vote of the Church on presenting a 
letter of Transfer, certificate of Membership, or other 
satisfactory credentials of Christian character and con- 
sistency. 


4. Church Meetings. The Lord’s Supper 
The ordinary Meetings of the Church shall be held 
monthly and the Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper shall 
be observed on the first Sunday in every month. 


5. Withdrawal from fellowship. Revision of Register. 

Any Member absent from the Lord’s Supper for six con- 
secutive months shall be visited or written to and if no 
satisfactory reason is given shall be regarded as with- 
drawing from Fellowship. The name of such member 
after being read at a Church Meeting shall be liable to 
removal from the register. The register shall be revised 
at least once during each year. 


6. Cases of Discipline. 
The Pastor and Deacons shall form a Standing Commit- 
tee of inquiry into cases of discipline and shall FEPOKE to 
the Church if necessary. 


7. Election of Deacons. 

Deacons shall be elected for a term of three years. The 
Church shall from time to time decide on the number 
which it is expedient to elect. The election shall be by 
Ballot and no person shall be declared elected unless he 
has received the votes of at least one third of the total 
number of members voting. Deacons shall be eligible 
for re-election at the end of their term of office. 


8. Church Secretary and Treasurer. 
After each election of Deacons is completed the Church 
shall appoint one of its members Church Secretary and 
another Church Treasurer for the ensuing term _of three 
years. 


8. Notice of Business. 
One month’s notice shall be given of new business to be 
brought before the Church except that which is intro- 
duced by the Pastor or Deacons. 


10. Annual Meeting. 
‘A report of the Church’s work during the year and a 
financial statement duly audited shall be presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Church. 


Leaf Square Academy, Pendleton, 1811-1813. 


HE records of the Leaf Square Academy (or Lancashire 

Independent Academy, as it was designated in some 

Minutes) and those of the Leaf Square Grammar School 
are, somewhat unfortunately, merged in one, and although, like the 
waters of the Rhone and Arve below Geneva, the different streams 
are broadly manifest, it is difficult to determine the precise contri- 
bution of each. 

Our immediate consideration is the ‘‘Leaf Square Academy for 
the Education of Pious Young Men for the Dissenting Ministry’’, 
an attempt at ministerial training sponsored, though apparently 
not too widely supported, by the constituent ministers and con- 
gregations of the infant Lancashire Congregational Union. 

As was noted in a preceding article!, Mr. Roby’s Academy was 
brought to a close in 1808, when Mr. Robert Spear, its ‘‘Patron,’’ 
removed from Manchester. Nightingale rightly comments : 

No private individual could reasonably be expected to carry 
the burden of such a work for any length of time, and the 
next attempt in this direction, made almost immediately, was 
definitely made by the Union itself. 

Even before the dissolution of Roby’s seminary, the Union was 
being urged to provide alternative and more comprehensive facili- 
ties, and the First Annual Report (January, 1808) pleads : 

What mighty effort were it for our united congregations to 
support, on an extensive and liberal scale, a County Seminary, 
in which godly and hopeful young men should be well 
instructed in Theology, and the original languages of the Holy 
Scriptures, with a special view to the evangelising of Lanca- 
shire? The object only wants to interest our feelings as it 
deserves, and it would easily be effected. 

At the Third Annual Meeting of the Union Society, held at 
Warrington in April, 1809, it was resolved, 

That it appears highly expedient that an Academical 
Institution for the education of young men for the Ministry 
be established for the benefit of the Independent Churches in 
the Counties of Lancaster, Chester and Derby, 

and the Union Committee was instructed to explore the possibili- 
ties. In June of the same year, Messrs. Roby, Blackburn (Noah), 
Spear and Fletcher (Joseph) were requested to mature a plan for 
the formation of an academy, and on 13th July a General Meeting 


1 Trans. C.H.S., XIII. 41. 
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of the Union was held in Mosley Street Chapel vestry when Roby 
submitted such a plan, and it was resolved, 

That a Grammar School embracing the most liberal plan of 
education be established for the Youth of Protestant 
Dissenters—that this be incorporated with an Academy for the 
instruction of Young Men for the Ministry—that both be 
under the direction of a Committee and that the emolument, 
if any, arising from the School be applied to the support of 
the Academy. 

The School was opened in January, 1811: the first three students 
of the Academy began their course in the following June, being 
non-resident during the term of their probation, and it is not until 
November that we find, ‘‘That the three students be admitted to 
the house immediately.’’ (Mr. Roby had undertaken to find them 
lodgings and also to direct their studies until the arrival of Jenkin 
Lewis, the tutor. In the following February an allowance at the 
rate of £30 a year was made to them towards the expenses of their 
board from June to November.) 

The projected plan anticipated a term of education extending 
over at least three years, to be increased to four years at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee. The first year’s course was to embrace 
English and Latin Grammar, the Principles of Composition and 
Elocution, and the commencement of a Theological course with 
the evidences of the Jewish and Christian Revelations. For a 
second year the curriculum was: Latin, Principles of Composition 
applied to the formation of Sermon Plans, Greek, Principles of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, Theology, with particular reference 
to a review of Doctrines and Controversies. For the third session 
were prescribed: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Composition, Elocution, 
Natural Science, Systematic Theology, Critica Sacra, General and 
Ecclesiastical History. The estimated cost was ‘‘that for twelve 
students it would take £1,000 per annum for three years,’’ to which 
it was noted that from sums promised, ‘‘it appeared that only the 
sum of about £148 18s. Od. could be expected’’! The position 
was somewhat eased by promises of £100 each from Robert Spear 
and John Potter, and 50 guineas each from Robert and William 
Kay, with which assistance, and ‘‘after a good deal of desultory 
conversation’’ respecting the propriety of establishing an Academi- 
cal Institution at all, on the ground of its interfering with Rother- 
ham and the probability of Dr. Williams’s mind being hurt at the 
establishment, it was resolved, ‘‘to forward the business with all 
expedition.’’ Premises were found to accommodate the School in 
a house leased from Mr. Leaf, in Leaf’s Square, Pendleton, while 
an adjacent house was apparently rented subsequently from the 
same gentleman for the accommodation of the Theological Tutor 
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and students with Mr. Lewis’s advent. The rent of the first house 
was £42, it to be “‘finished in a plain neat style to the satisfaction 
of the committee.”’ 

To the Presidency of the intended School and Academy, the 
Rev. Mr. Phillips was invited in July, 1810, at a salary of £200, 
“besides his board, washing and lodging during his residence at 
the Academy, but not including Wine or Liquors.’’ 


The Rev. George Phillips, M.A. (Glasgow), was born at 
Haverfordwest, 15th November, 1784, a descendant of Peregrin(e) 
Phillips, ejected from Llangone and Fresthorpe, Pembroke, in 
1662 (Cal., III. 506, and Lyon Turner, II. 1212). He studied at 
Wymondley Academy and Glasgow University, and then supplied 
churches at Liverpool, Haverfordwest, Kidderminster, and South- 
ampton. About the same time as he accepted the appointment to 
the Academy, or a little later, he assumed the pastoral charge of 
New Windsor Church, Salford, and was ordained there on 29th 
May, 1811. In October of the same year he resigned owing to 
ill-health, and died at Glastonbury on 24th Oct., while en route to 
Sidmouth. His untimely death was a hard blow to the Committee, 
but he had seen the venture launched and rendered valuable 
assistance in the equipment of the School. During his brief 
tenure of office, John Dalton, the eminent mathematician and 
scientist, was appointed to the position of First Mathematical 
Tutor to the Academy and School, to attend for two-and-a-half days 
each week, an appointment he retained until 1813. M. le Chevalier 
de la Radiére was, at the same time, appointed French Tutor 
_ (resigning in 1812) and qa Mr. Weidman (or Wiedman?) as junior 
master (1810-13), with James Pridie (see account of Roby’s 
students) as ‘‘assistant for the instruction of the younger children.”’ 
Seme temporary assistance was also given by Mr. William Hope, 
who was invited some years later to the Classical Chair of the 
Blackburn Academy and later became Principal of the Congrega- 
tional School, Lewisham. 

Shortly before Mr. Phillips’s resignation, it had been proposed 
to separate the Offices of Head Master of the Grammar School and 
President of the Academy, and an invitation had been given to, 
and accepted in July by, the Rev. Jenkin Lewis in the second 
capacity. Mr. Lewis did not reach Manchester until four days after 
Mr. Phillips’s death, and for a time had to assume responsibility for 
both sections of the work. He was engaged at a salary of £100, 
with the board of himself and his wife—‘‘and he expressed his 
perfect satisfaction with the terms.”’ 

The Rev. Jenkin Lewis, D.D., was born at Brithdir, Gelligaer, 
near Merthyr, on 12th August, 1760. His education was obtained 
in a school at Merthyr and the Academy at Abergavenny. When 
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the Academy was removed, he was invited to go to Oswestry as 
an assistant to Dr. Williams, but at the time he declined, although 
subsequently accepting the position in 1782. He became pastor 
at Wrexham in 1783, and was asked to succeed Dr. Williams as 
tutor at the Oswestry Academy, which was removed to Wrexham 
in 1792 to facilitate his superintendence. These positions he re- 
tained until his removal to Leaf Square in October, 1811, where 
he held office until the closure of the Academy in 1813—a period 
which a biographer declares him to ‘‘have considered the most 
trying season of his life.’’ After the dissolution of the Academy, 
he continued to reside at the Academy House until 1815, declining 
an invitation to the pastorate of New Windsor Chapel, Salford. In 
March, 1815, he settled at Newport, Mon., received a D.D. ‘‘from 
the Board of an American University’’ in 1831, and died on Thurs- 
day 11th August in that year?. 

As’ successor to Mr. Phillips in the charge of the Grammar 
School, the Rev. John Reynolds was appointed in January, 1812, 
on like terms to those offered to Mr. Lewis, ‘‘Mr. Lewis to be 
considered Superintendent Tutor in the Academy and Mr. Reynolds 
in the School.’’ 

Reynolds was born at Hampstead, 11th June, 1782, the third 
son of Dr. Henry Revell Reynolds, physician-in-ordinary to H.M. 
George III. He was educated at Westminster School and Oriel 
College, Oxford, but did not graduate. On coming down from 
Oxford he held appointments at the War Office, in the office of the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, and as private secretary to 
the Duke of Portland. He was also a Royal page and served 
about the person of the King. At length, he entered the army and 
bore a commission in the North Lincoln Militia, serving under 
General Yorke in the Irish Rebellion, being at the time ‘‘a gay 
and dissipated young man of fashion.’’ Marrying against his 
father’s consent (his second wife was the sister of Joseph 
Fletcher of Blackburn, later the first President of the Blackburn 
Academy), it was determined that he should leave the country, his 
father promising to provide for him so long as he lived out of 
England. America was chosen, and he remained there about five 
and a half years. 

There under the ministry of Dr. Mason, of New York, it 
pleased God to meet with him and his wife. He was peculiarly 
concerned to seek a reconciliation with his father and _ his 
family, and Mrs. Reynolds came to England for that purpose 
but failed in her object. 

About a month after her return, both Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds 
sailed for England, but 


2 Evang. Mag., 1831, 509 f. 
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Mr. Reynolds never obtained an interview with his father 
after his return to England, although the Dr. still continued 
his allowance. The father died shortly after, and it has been 
no inconsiderable grief to Mr. R. that he died without the re- 
conciliation which he so eagerly sought. In his will, however, 
the Dr. did not omit him, but left him the sum he had allowed 
him, as an annuity for life. After the death of his father, 
Mr. R. took a cottage at Hitchin in Hertfordshire. He there 
sat under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Williams, to whom he 
was much attached . . . By that gentleman he was at length 
introduced to the Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith, of Homerton, 
who recommended him as a suitable person to fill the office of 
Head Master in the then recently established Dissenters’ 
Grammar School at Leaf Square, near Manchester. In his 
situation as Master of the Grammar School, Mr. Reynolds 
was much beloved by his pupils, and few perhaps ever main- 
tained a stricter system of discipline with less severity’. 


Reynolds also assumed the pastorate of New Windsor Chapel, 
vacant by the death of his predecessor, George Phillips. On leav- 
ing Manchester in 1813 (the precise date of his withdrawal not 
being recorded, nor the reasons for it*), he accepted the pastorate 
at Chester, and subsequently at Romsey, Hants, and at Halstead, 
Essex, where he died, 15th Feb., 1862. He was Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1843, and the 
father of Dr. Henry R. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt College, 
1860-95. 

A further assistant was appointed in January, 1812—Joseph 
Wadsworth, writing master. He was born at Rishworth, near 
Halifax, in April, 1792, and apart from one year in a school at 
Chester, was self-taught. Leaving Leaf Square, from which he 
was “‘discharged”’ in 1813, he returned to his native village and 
opened a school. When about 21 years of age, he entered the 


$ Raffles MSS., from which some earlier details are also drawn. 


4 Whether Mr. Reynolds withdrew because of the advent of Dr. Clunie and 
the projected transfer of the school to him, or Dr. Clunie was installed because 
Mr. Reynolds had resigned is not apparent. The last Minute referring to Mr. 
Reynolds (Sept., 1813) reads: ‘‘A letter from Mr. Reynolds to the Secretary 
dated 31st ulto. was read, complaining of being charged with inattention to the 
School by a deputation of the Committee and wishing to be informed of the 
names of the persons who first made the charge. The letter also states that 
notices had been given of the removal at Michaelmas of the following boys, viz., 
George Rylands, John Rylands, Richard Rylands, George Dawson, John P. 
Clapham, Thomas Bradford, William Bradford, Jabez Wilson, and Edward 
Sedgwick, and of Charles Norris at Christmas. The Committee request the 
Secretary to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Reyncld’s letter and to inform Mr. 
Reynolds that the Gentlemen to whom he refers were not a deputation from the 
Committee to him, . .”’. 
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Academy at Idle, and after a four years’ course, settled at Clitheroe, 
Lancs, in 1817, where he continued until 18th March, 1850, the 
time of his death. He published: Lectures on the Apocalyptic 
Epistles, Fact and Truth, Scripture Illustrations, and a volume of 
sermons?. 

Wadsworth, Pridie, and others of the junior ‘‘ushers’’ on the 
staff were probably in some measure pupils as well as teachers, 
but their names are never referred to as among the ‘‘Students’’ of 
the Academy. 

Early in 1813, grave concern was being felt at the lack of support 
attending the Academy, and it was resolved that 

unless there was more liberal support from the Churches and 
Congregations, the institution for the Students could not be 
carried on. 
The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Lancashire Union declared 
in April, 
That the County Union does consider itself bound to support 
the Academy, and that there shall be collections made to defray 
the expence of carrying on the Academy ; the Students to pay 
£30 each per annum, 

and an appeal was circulated, but no great response was evinced : 


There was not held out any probability of a larger sum being 
received annually than about £60, 


in the light of which it was further resolved : 


That it appearing to this meeting that the present system of 
Education in the Academy at Manchester is not sufficiently 
extensive, a Committee be appointed to prepare a new and en- 
larged plan, to be submitted to a general meeting (of the 
Lancs Union) to be held at Manchester in Dec. next. 


In December it was resolved, 


That the reduced state of finances and the many discourage- 
ments which the Academy labours under compel this meeting 
to dissolve it. ; 


5 v. Cong. Year Book, 1858, 231-2. Nightingale, Lancashire Noncon- 
formity, II. 203-4, records that during his Clitheroe ministry Wadsworth sus- 
tained a minor academy, and ‘‘not the least important part of his work was the 
training of young men for village preaching, by whom many of the small country 
churches in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe were kept supplied. Some of these 
have for many years faithfully served in the Congregational ministry of Lanca- 
shire, viz., Rev. Giles Scott, late of Knowle Green, John Robinson, of Elswick. 
To these may be added the names of Lawrence Strickland Dewhurst, a promis- 
ing young minister, who died at Pateley Bridge, 21st Nov., 1871, and Bulcock 
Booth, late of Newton’’. He also issued a small religious monthly, The Voice 
os Truth (H. Whalley, Clitheroe, 1830). 
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The remaining minutes, covering the period to July, 1815, are con- 
cerned mainly with the transfer of the Grammar School to Dr. John 
Clunie, with an appendix of others (subsequently re-written into 
the Blackburn Academy Minute Book by Mr. George Hadfield, 
who was secretary of both institutions) recording the steps taken 
to replace the Academy. A few months previous to the dissolution 
of the Academy, as already hinted, negotiations had been opened 
with the Rev. John Clunie, who was appointed Classical Tutor in 
succession to John Reynolds, and shortly after his settlement plans 
were drawn up for transferring the School to him, which was ulti- 
mately done in 1815; it was run by him as a private venture for 
something like 40 years. 

John Clunie was born in London in April, 1784, and after serving 
part of his apprenticeship to a Mr. Reed, woollen-draper of Conduit 
Street, he entered Hoxton Academy in 1805, being a contemporary 
there of Richard Slate of Preston and Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
missionary. He gained a Dr. Williams’ Scholarship to Glasgow 
University in 1807, where his co-students included H. F. Burder 
and Joseph Fletcher, later of Blackburn and Stepney. He was 
ordained to the pastorate at Guildford in 1809, but his health shortly 
failed and he became tutor to a gentleman’s family in Kensington 
for some two years. His name was first brought before the Leaf 
Square Committee in 1812 as 4 potential Classical Tutor, but there 
was at that time no vacancy. Assuming the Principalship in 1813, 
in later years ‘‘he acquired a competency and retired from scholas- 
tic work.’’ He appears to have directed a seminary at Seedley 
Grove in addition to the Leaf Square School. His savings 

‘were lost when the Bank of Manchester failed, but some 
of his old pupils purchased him an annuity, and he resided in 
Tipping Street, Manchester, until his. death on 23rd June, 1858. 
Like the other Leaf Square tutors, he was for a period in pastoral 
charge of New Windsor Chapel (1813-16). He received the 
degree of LL.D. from Glasgow University, of which he was already 

a Master of Arts, and in his later years was associated with 
Grosvenor Street Chapel. .He gave much time and service to the 
affairs of the Lancashire Union, Blackburn Academy, Lancashire 
Independent College, the L.M.S., and the Manchester Branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

Before proceeding to some notes regarding the students of the 
Academy, we may perhaps quote part of the last official report of 
the School, and the first presented by John Clunie, August 1814, 
just prior to its being made over to him, which contains what he 
terms ‘‘an exposé of their principles’’— 

In presenting a brief view of the present state of Leaf Square 
Grammar School, the Committee think it not improper to 
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advert, for a few minutes, to those sacred principles on which 
it was first established and which it is highly desirable ever 
to pursue. It had long been a subject of deep regret to the 
pious and reflecting parents among Protestant Dissenters that, 
although very ample provision was made for the classical 
education of the sons of the Establishment, not only in the 
numerous Grammar Schools placed under its immediate 
patronage, but at those seats of learning which have been 
honourably designated the Two Eyes of Britain, there were 
but few opportunities afforded to the sons of others to obtain 
even a respectable acquaintance with classical and general 
literature. In some of these also there was too much reason 
to fear the acquisition would be at the expence of their moral 
witness and religious principles—a sacrifice far too great for 
the highest possible attainments in learning and science. 
These persons were sensible also, that much of the delight and 
pleasure that is acknowledged to be felt in reading the writings 
of our distinguished Nonconformist Divines, is to be attri- 
buted, next to their unfeigned piety and zeal, to their having 
early possessed a complete education as to all the mysteries 
of the Schools . . . . It could not therefore but become an 
object of serious inquiry whether the mere orthodox Dissenters 
could not once more enlist true learning under the banners 
of the Cross; and generally secure for their sons no despicable 
rank in the schools of general knowledge and science. It 
should, however, be remarked, that, at the same time that 
they ardently wished to afford every facility to those persons 
whose hearts God had touched by His grace and disposed 
towards the honourable functions of the Christian ministry, 
to prosecute their studies with success; yet it was never in 
their contemplation to constrain, or even encourage any one to 
look forward to such a work, who did not in the judgment of 
charity promise to satisfy every reasonable enquiry on this 
point. And in the former case—altho’ they entertained little 
fear that all the learning and science that the body of Pro- 
fessors referred to could possibly possess could be able to 
overturn the faith once delivered to the saints; yet they were 
convinced that it was proper not only that our Ministers should 
in some cases at least be able to meet the foe in armour of 
equal strength and with weapons of equal temper so that if 
their enemies wore swords they might wear them too; but that 


' the rising generation in general should be able to rise superior 


to all the little cavils of a false philosophy, and at least repel 
and render innoxious the impotent darts of sophistry and scep- 
ticism—which they conceived would be most effectually 
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accomplished by bestowing on them a truly classical and 
philosophical education, combined with one equally moral and 
religious ; for it is only from the union of the two that those 
sacred advantages can be expected to be derived. Impressed 
with these general and particular facts, the friends of religion 
and letters in the Metropolis had several meetings convened in 
1807 in order more fully to carry the purposes of their hearts 
into immediate execution ; and the happy consequence was the 
establishment of Mill Hill Grammar School, where the inter- 
ests of both religion and learning are happily combined. That 
Institution soon abundantly prospered, so that it has at present 
about 80 pupils; and many applications are refused for want 
of room. The noble example of what may be called not only 
the emporium of the world as to commerce, but the Emporium 
of Benevolence, soon produced some correspondent emotions 
and energies in the breasts of others at a distance, who aimed 
to emulate their example and to tread in their steps. It is with 
great pleasure that the Committee observe that the friends of 
Religion and Learning in Lancashire were among the very 
first who established similar Institutions by founding Leaf 
Square Grammar School. This Institution, it will be remem- 
bered, was at first incorporated with another immediately 
connected with the Christian Ministry, which subsequent 
events have separated from it, for it would be too much to say 
that the Religious public have relinquished so necessary an 
Object’... ; 


The Theological Students at Leaf Square Academy do not seem 
to have been more than four in number : 


Isaac Lownpes. Born 1791 (?)—a member of the Church at 
Knutsford. Studied at Leaf Square and then at Gosport 
Academy. Appointed to the Greek Mission of the London 
Missionary Society—ordained 8th August, 1815, at Chester, 
and sailed in October, 1816. He was at Malta from 
1816 to 1819, when he removed to Zante, and thence 
to Corfu in 1822. His connexion with the L.M.S. 
terminated at the end of 18446, At the commencement of the 
next year (1845) he was appointed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as agent in charge of their Malta Auxiliary, 
which he had helped to found in 1817. From this post he 
retired in 1860, having at that time the superintendence of an 
area covering Greece, Malta, North Africa, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. Returning to England, ‘‘in the quiet of Cornwall 
he prepared marginal references to the Modern Greek Bible 


6 Sibree, Register of L.M.S,. Missionaries, No. 163. 
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which he had assisted to translate.’’"? He died, aged 83, at 


the house of his only daughter at Basel in 1874. His Literary 
work included : 


English and Modern Greek Lexicon, 1827. 
Modern Greek and English Lexicon, 1837. 
Hebrew Old Test. and Mod. Greek Lexicon, 1842. 


He also carried through the press the first translation of the 
N.T. into Albanian, and revised the Modern Greek Bible in 
1850. 


Joun Morris. Born at Denbigh, 10th Nov., 1788. After 
the death of his father, he was apprenticed in Manchester and 
there became one of Roby’s lay-preachers. After leaving 
Leaf Square, which he entered at the same time as Lowndes, 
he went to Hoxton Academy, and then became first co-pastor 
with, and then successor to, the Rev. Mr. Hillyard at Olney. 
From there he removed to Leatherhead, and then to Glaston- 
bury, Som., 1851-58, where he died of cholera, Saturday, 8th 
September, 1866 (v. Year Book, 1867, 303). 


WitiiaM Less. The third of the original students. Came 
from Tintwistle, having been born at Bugsworth, Derbys., 20th 
Aug., 1785. Proceeded to Rotherham College, Jan., 1814: 
supplied Sutton and Thirsk, Yorks., for a time and then 
settled at Knottingley. Removed to Dogley Lane, Hudders- 
field, Jan., 1820, where he continued till his death, 13th Aug., 
1831. (Memoir, Evang. Mag., 1832, 133-8.) 

Tuomas CuEsTERS®. Commended by the Church at Sand- 
bach, and entered in December i812. He left in November, 
1813, having accepted an invitation to the pastorate at Gatley, 
Cheshire, without the sanction of the Committee and before 
completing his course. He was here until about 1824, after 
which date there is no record of the Church in the Cheshire 
Union annals for about 40 years, and all contemporary records 
of the Church itself are lost. A note in the Cheshire Union 
Report for 1820 states that he also devoted himself to the 
villages of Heaton (Mersey), Cheadle Hulme, Long Lane, 
Hey Head and Hale Barns. He applied to the Committee of 
the Blackburn Academy for admission to that institution when 
it was opened in 1816 and was ‘‘received on probation,’’ but 


. there is no evidence that he ever availed himself of the per- 


7 Canton, Hist. of the British and Foreign Bible Society, III. 215-6. 


8 Powicke, History of the Cheshire Congl. Union, gives Chester. The Leaf 
Sq. and Blackburn Minutes always Chesters. 
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mission, and his name is never mentioned again in the 
Blackburn Minutes, nor does his name ever appear as one of 
its students. Nothing is known as to later career or date of 
death. 


So far as the Leaf Square Grammar School is concerned, there 
is very scanty information. No roll of pupils is preserved, though 
there are stated at various times to have been about 50 in residence. 
The following boys are specifically mentioned in the Minutes— 
mainly on appearing before the Committee to answer for various 
misdemeanours, or when notice of their withdrawal was given: 


— Bowdon (of Hull), Thomas Bradford, William Bradford, 
John P. Clapham, — Cole (of Chester) and his brother, Joseph 
Dalton (of Salford), George Dawson, William Grime, — 
Hilton (of Darwen), Cyrus Jay (of Bath), — Lee (of Man- 
chester), — Middleton and his brother, Charles Norris, — 
Parsons (of Chorley), — Parsons (of Leeds), —Platt (Delph), 
— Rymer or Rhymer, George, John and Richard Rylands (all 
of Warrington), Edward Sedgwick, James Thom(p)son, — 
Williamson (of Chester), Jabez Wilson, — Wrigley. 


Some of the names are fairly easily identified, as, e.g., Jay, 
Parsons, Rylands, while conjectures could assign others to Con- 
gregational families of the period and district. Williamson and 
the Coles were ‘‘Parlour Boarders’’ at £80 per annum; the others 
apparently on the ordinary basis, which was 40 guineas per annum 
for children under twelve and 45 guineas for those above twelve, 
from January 1811 to Midsummer 1813, when the terms were in- 
creased to £50, £46 and £42 respectively, for three classes, though 
the basis of this fresh classification is not stated. 

It is interesting to discover pacifist principles at work, as 
evidenced by the following : 


It having been reported that some soldiers had attended the 
school to teach the boys to march and the broad-sword exer- 
cise, it was resolved that directions be given to the teachers 
to prohibit such practices for the future and that Mr. Roby 
be requested to give the information. 


After the arrival of Mr. Clunie, the minutes record the appoint- 
ment of four further junior members to the staff to replace 
Weidman, Pridie, and Wadsworth, viz., G. B. Sharp, Hamilton, 
Paxman, and Brindle, but each remained only for a brief period 
(one for 24 hours and another for four days only !), and no details 
are known concerning them. 


[ Continued on page 77 | 


New College (London) MSS 


[Copy | Wymondley House. 
December 2nd, 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

One of our Students, Mr. Nottage, has been drawn for the 
Militia in this County. Upon a former occasion I recollect you in- 
formed me, that Mr. Coward’s Trustees would pay the sum that 
might be required for a substitute, if any of the Students were 
drawn. Weare allowed to the 17th of this month to settle the 
business, at which time Mr. Nottage may be freed from the effects 
of this Ballot, on paying the sum of Twenty Pounds. I judge it 
necessary to acquaint you with these circumstances; and if Mr. 
Coward’s Trustees will pay the expence to be incurred by this 
business, I shall be obliged to you to remit me £20 for that purpose, 
for as it is near the end of the year, it will be rather inconvenient 
for me to advance that sum. Hoping this line will meet you in the 
enjoyment of comfortable health, I remain, Dear Sir, 


Your obedt. and obliged Friend and Serv., 
(sgd.) Wm. Parry. 


[To the Secretary of Mr. Coward’s Trustees. ] 
5 Barnsbury Street, 
Islington. 


16 June 1840. 
To the Trustees of Coward College. 
Gentlemen, 
For nearly five years I had the privilege of pursuing my studies 


under the care of Mr. Bullar of Southampton, and feel thankful to 
God for all the advantages I enjoyed under that excellent man. 


With the hope that God will realize the desire of my heart, by 
permitting me to enter into the ministry, I should prefer Coward 
College from the advantages which, I understand, are connected 
with that institution. 


In making this application to the Trustees to be admitted into 
Coward College, I trust I am led by the love of Christ and therefore 
wish to return my gratitude to Him by consecrating myself to his 
service. Knowing that my heart is desperately wicked and deceit- 
ful above all things, I hope I have not been actuated by any worldly 
motive. I trust also I have been led to make this application out 
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of love and compassion to immortal souls which have not yet 
heard the gospel and are dwelling in the shadow of death, that I 
may be educated and qualified to instruct them in things pertaining 
to their eternal welfare. It is my wish to promote the glory of God 
and to extend Christ’s kingdom as much as it is in my power and 
to give to Him the glory who is the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 


E. K. CAMPBELL. 
— Endorsed : 
W.C. 1840. 
E. K. Campbell, 
5 Barnsbury St., 


Islington. 16 June. 
Application for Admission to C. College. 


Congregational Historians in the Making 


LEARING out a desk in the Congregational Library 
(ents I came across some howlers collected from the 
papers of junior children some years ago: the examination 
was on denominational history. Among men who went to Mans- 
field College were Robert Browne, John Howard, and David 
Livingstone. Silvester Horne and J. H. Jowett, however, seem 
to be the ‘‘star turns’’, to judge by the examples given below : 
Silvester Horne used to wear a light grey suit and brown 
shoes. He taught the men to smoke and the women to sow 
and so make the evening enjoyable. 
Silvester Horne was a quiet, reserved, little bowed 
shouldered old man when he became Minister at Whitefields. 
Silvester Horne went about his work quietly and peace- 
fully. 
Silvester Horne was a good working-man. 
Silvester Horne was a small little man who was so enthus- 
iastic in his sermons that he was the friend of all people. 
In Daniel Buck’s Church people were few—not unlike 
those in the earliest Christian Churches, but more reasonable 
in their ideas; however, they were of a poor class. 
Livingstone joined himself to Dr. Muffet’s but he obtained 
permission from Queen Elizabeth to go back to Africa. 
Robert Browne was a preacher who also believed in 
religion. 
John Penry was for the same bullseye as Greenwood and 
Barrowe. 
Americans visit Scrooby because they degenerated from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They [the Pilgrims] saw no land for a good while. They 
then came to a little place called United States of America. 
Henry Jowett went about preaching and became a Doctor 
because his speeches were about doctorien (presumably 
doctrine). 
Jowett was imprisoned for hitting a village constable. 
Jowett brought Congregationalism into high society. 
Jowett could not stand on a platform and make a speech 
without being prepared, but Silvester Horne could make a 
speech anywhere at any time. 
Jowett was very advanced in the way he used his lan- 
guage. 
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Jowett was often persecuted by the King and his officers 
but he managed to avoid them for a long time before his 
death. 

Isaac Watts was a man who found religion easy. 

Isaac Watts wrote hymns—also comic songs. 

Watts passed on to the land of never-withering flowers 
of which one of his hymns were composed, 

Isaac Watts was a Congregational Minister although he 
was small. 

John Milton was the poet who wrote beautiful poems, the 
best of which is ‘‘The Tulip and the Butterfly’’. 

Livingstone—a stone that will for ever live. 

Livingstone founded the Victoria Falls. 

I wasn’t here when we learnt about John Howard. 

Queen Elizabeth had a large Church called Whitefields, 
but the Pastor was dead when Silvester Horne took it on. 

In my exams. at school I ask Christ to help me a little 
and then I do the rest myself. 

The first Congregationalists were called ‘‘Brownies’’. 

Watts changed the way they gambled through the ser- 
vices. 

The Americans visited Scrooby because the post-master’s 
house is in ruins and they would like to steel away the build- 
ing materials to America. 

J. H. Jowett was another torch bearer who taught in Carrs 
Lane and other places out of the reach of the law. 

J. Henry Jowett tried to do all he could. At first he 
thought he would be a bachelor but saw people needed some- 
thing more than that, so he became a Minister. 

John Penry had a secret typewriter called a Marprelate. 

Scrooby was one of the sauces of Congregationalism. 

Silvester Horne was both a religious man and an M.P. 

Silvester Horne wrote two hymns—one a funny one and 
the other quite fascinating. 

A Congregational Church is free to a certain extent. It 
is free to choose its own Pastor, Deacons and so on, but 
our Pastor could not get up and preach anything. 

You do not have to pay a price to belong to a Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The rule of Congregational Churches is not to have any 
fancy services, only plain, and to obey the minister’s rules. 

There are a lot of Congregationalists now—-we are a 
grand company. 

Congregationalists can copy Livingstone and Howard by 
abolishing the Froth blowers, etc. ALBERT PEEL. 


The William Bradford House, Austerfield 


ORKSHIRE Congregationalists are mourning the death 

y of Liady Fisher-Smith of Halifax. We received one of 

the last letters Lady Fisher-Smith dictated. It spoke of 
her intense interest in the house at Austerfield which was almost 
certainly the house in which William Bradford, Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony, lived as a youth. Lady Fisher-Smith wrote 
an article in an American journal about the house, and we have 
permission to print part of it. It will speak for itself. [Eprror. | 

There is an old house in Austerfield, undoubtedly the survival of 
the Austerfield where Governor Bradford spent his youth and boy- 
hood, which is called the Manor House, and has been visited by 
thousands of Americans who were under the impression that it was 
the birthplace and early home of Governor Bradford. The origin 
of this tradition is unknown and no evidence of any kind has been 
found to prove that the tradition is founded on facts that can con- 
nect it with the Bradford family ; for the reason that at the time the 
Bradford family were living in Austerfield the Manor House was 
known to be in other possession. Incidentally, there is nothing in 
the memorial history of Austerfield to warrant the application of 
the term ‘‘Manor House’’ to this building. 

It was, however, the dilapidated condition of this famous Pilgrim 
Father relic that led to the present investigation by a small group 
of interested people—inasmuch as the Doncaster Rural District 
Council brought it to the notice of the public through the Press 
that the house was unfit for human habitation and that the sup- 
posed Bradford birthplace was threatened with destruction. 


A small committee was formed, one member of which, a London 
business man, spent a good deal of time in investigation amongst 
documentary records during and after the Governor’s lifetime and 
succeeded in making discoveries which set the matter in an entirely 
new light. 

The first discovery was a Survaie of the Mannors of Bawtry, 
made under the authority of the Office of the Auditors of Land 
Revenue in 1608, the very year in which William Bradford and the 
other Scrooby Separatists succeeded in making the migration to 
Holland which was the prelude to the Mayflower adventure. Pro- 
minently mentioned as landowners and tenants at Austerfield in 
this survey are two uncles of Governor William Bradford—his 
father’s brother, Robert Bradford, and Robert Hanson, a brother 
of his mother. 
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Of Robert Bradford it is recorded that as a freeholder he 
“holdeth one messuage with th’appurtenances, nyne acres of land 
one rood of meadowe in Bawtry Burres One close called ‘Sponge 
Close’ containing one acre and one croft and half an acre’’ of land 
in Austerfield. 

Further particulars of land tenure of Robert Bradford set forth 
in the survey are the following :— 


pticular Acr. Rod. Perch 
In the Hall close meadowe 1 3 0 
In Arable Land theer 1 0 0 
In the West feild Ar. il 0 0 
In the Ridding feild 7 0 0 
In the Low feild Arr. Mt 6 0 0 
Com. of pasture on Austerfield- 
Moore and in the Carr Valet p annu ... Ms xl.s 


Robert Bradford died in 1609, a year after this survey was made, 
and among the bequests made in his will was one to his son Robert 
of the reversion of the lease of ‘‘all the Kings land which I have in 
Austerfield’’. It is significant that in this will his grandfather 
describes himself as a yeoman—a term which in Elizabeth’s reign 
denoted those next in rank below the armigerous gentry living 
usually on land of their own. 

Of Robert Bradford the younger, Joseph Hunter (Governor 
Bradford’s first cousin) writes lugubriously in his Founders of New 
Plymouth, depicting him as ‘‘sinking, it is to be feared, into 
poverty and obscurity’’. ‘‘Before 1628’’, said Hunter, ‘‘he had 
sold his lands, or at least portions of them, but probably all’’. 

That Hunter took an unduly gloomy view of the fate of the 
family from which Governor William Bradford separated himself 
in 1608 is evident from the other document unearthed in the course 
of Mr. Ruffin’s investigations, which shows that the Bradfords 
remained at Austerfield as owners as well as tenants of land for at 
least a century and a half after the exodus of the Pilgrims of the 
district. 

This document is an enclosure award made in 1767 which 
described Robert Bradford as ‘‘the Proprietor of two freehold 
houses or tofts and of one copyhold house or toft and of several 
parcels of freehold and copyhold enclosures in Austerfield aforesaid 
and also of several parcels of freehold and copyhold lands in the 
said open arable feild in Austerfield having such right of common 
as aforesaid’. Under the awards a number of separate pieces of 
land were allotted to him aggregating an area of 84 acres, and 
these are delineated on a map which was registered along with the 
award itself. 
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It is this map, recently found, which shows quite clearly that 
in 1767 Robert Bradford was the occupier of the land running in a 
narrow strip from east to west down to the village street on which 
stands the ancient building which is the subject of the present 
article. This building, which is itself marked on the map, stands 
beside a larger house still occupied, which may well have been built 
at the time of the enclosure although it may possibly be older, but 
of the antiquity of the neighbouring buildings the evidence is plain 
enough, and there can be no doubt that it was in existence at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably much earlier. 


In view of what has been established concerning the position of 
the Bradfords as owners and tenants of land at Austerfield in 1608 
and 1767, there seems no reason to doubt that the old building is 
the one occupied by Robert Bradford, uncle of the Governor, at 
the time when his nephew left Austerfield for Holland. It may 
have been the home of Governor William’s father, and, indeed, the 
Governor’s birthplace, but in default of definite evidence of this no 
such claim should or would be made. 


All that is known of William Bradford’s early life is the scanty 
account given by Cotton Mather in his well-known work on New 
England origins, Magnalia Christi Americana. Here it is stated 
that after the death of his parents William was brought up first by 
his grandparents and afterwards by his uncles. His father died in 
July 1591, when William was sixteen months old. His mother, 
who had married again, died in 1597 and his paternal grandfather, 
the Elder William, in 1596—his first wife, grandmother of the 
Governor, having been dead many years when the latter was born. 


On the maternal side, the Governor’s mother, Alice Bradford 
(afterwards Alice Briggs), was daughter of John Hanson. A 
parishioner of that name was buried in 1601 and his widow, Mar- 
garet, in the following year. There were two uncles on the 
mother’s side, Robert Hanson and George Hanson, who died in 
1605 and 1610, and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
these ‘‘Hansons’’ had some part in Governor William’s upbringing 
after he had been left an orphan and deprived of his grandparents ; 
but the balance of probability would be in favour of his having 
chiefly been under the care of his father’s relatives. 


Of these, the only one known to have been in a position to exer- 
cise such care from the end of the sixteenth century onwards was 
Robert Bradford, yeoman, his uncle ; while all the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
origin in the Old Country must inevitably have been surrounded 
by a great deal of obscurity. There does appear to be strong 
ground for believing that it was under the roof of the Austerfield 
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yeoman, Robert Bradford, that the illustrious nephew spent those 
years when he came under the influence of Pastor Clyfton and 
threw in his lot with the Scrooby congregation. 

It would be from the old house, still standing, that—after the 
breach with his relatives who, as Cotton Mather more than hints, 
“were utterly out of sympathy with his religious convictions’’—he 
set forth in 1608, sadly but resolutely, with the Scrooby flock to 
Holland. 

After a few years in Holland they became unhappy for several 
reasons. First, the difficulty of getting adequate remuneration to 
support their families, and, secondly, seeing their children becom- 
ing more Dutch than English, led them to turn their faces to the 
New World. 

The small committee already formed have now spent two years 
in investigating the old houses in Austerfield, and Harold G. 
Murray, Esq., Secretary-General of the General Society of the 
Mayflower Descendants in U.S.A., has written a letter to the Hon. 
Secretary in which he says: ‘‘At this time the only authenticated 
house standing in which we have every right to presume the 
Governor lived’’, is the one that the Committee have discovered. 
He advises us to hasten matters. 

They in the U.S.A. have already collected 3,500 dollars (£700) 
for the purchase of the Robert Bradford House on terms agreed 
upon that we in England raise £400. This seems a small sum 
towards creating a monument to the first great builder of a great 
nation. 

Small or large sums will be gratefully received and contributions 
may be sent to: 


A. Stockil, Esq., 
Martin’s Bank, 
Halifax, Yorks., 
or to: 
Guy W. Bingham, Esq., Chairman, 
Editor Doncaster Gazette, 
32 Printing Office Street, 
Doncaster. 
When sufficient has been raised a Trusteeship will be formed of 


prominent men and women in America and England, some of 
whom have already consented to act. 


REVIEW. 


THE THEORY OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ENGLAND, 1603-39. By T. 
Lyon, B.A. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Some POoLiTIcAL AND SocIAL IDEAS OF ENGLISH DISSENT, 1763- 
1800. By Anthony Lincoln. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


Tue CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT: A STUDY OF EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY PURITANISM IN AcTION. By M. G. Jones, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. 


For these three books students of Nonconformist history owe 
the Cambridge Press a real debt. The first two are university 
prize essays and relatively slight; the third is a larger, exhaustive 
work. 

Mr. Lyon takes the various attitudes towards the idea of reli- 
gious freedom adopted in England between the accession of James 
I and the commencement of the Long Parliament, and examines 
them with a cool and almost unsympathetic detachment : his book 
is essentially the study of a theory. The positions taken up by 
Anglicans, Separatists, Catholics, Latitudinarians and Erastians 
are severally examined, without much attempt being made to show 
what their contribution was to the toleration in practice at the time 
or later. Dr. Michael Freund’s Die Idee der Toleranz im Eng- 
land der grossen Revolution, which Mr. Lyon does not mention, 
covers much of the same ground and is a more satisfying work. 

Mr. Lincoln’s book is much warmer in its atmosphere, and there 
is a definite style about his writing which makes it pleasurable 
reading. A lively picture is presented of the Rational Dissenters, 
who, the author has no difficulty in showing, possessed an import- 
ance rarely recognized to-day: ‘‘perhaps England never wit- 
nessed so prominent a minority’’. ‘‘The keyword of their writings, 
the text of their apology, the sum of their ideology was 
‘candour’.’’ Mr. Lincoln, who pays special attention to the suc- 
cessive and abortive attempts to have the Test Act repealed, has as 
his thesis ‘‘the attempt of Protestant Dissent entirely to secularize 
its relationship to the larger community; . . . to be recognized not 
as sectaries but as citizens’’, a purpose, which ‘‘wielded a great 
influence in the final secularization of politics, as what were at first 
claimed as Christian liberties were transformed into the Rights of 
Man’’. Both this and Mr. Lyon’s book are well documented. 

Miss Jones’s work on the Charity School Movement is one 
which will earn the gratitude of all students of English education 
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as well as of religion. The purpose and nature of the charity 
schools and the relation of the movement which founded them to 
religion and politics are exhaustively discussed; and this is fol- 
lowed by a thorough consideration of the special conditions per- 
taining in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and of the bearing of these 
conditions on the movement. Miss Jones describes the enmity in 
‘the schools towards Dissenters and the concentration of the Dis- 
senters on higher education, and asserts that ‘‘the direct contri- 
bution of Methodism to the cause of popular education in the 
eighteenth century was a curiously negative one’’. John Howard’s 
interest in the Irish schools is noticed, and there is a lengthy 
account of the circulating schools in Wales, which the clergy 
called ‘‘the Nurseries of the Methodists’’. ‘‘In broad outline the 
Sunday school movement was a replica of the early charity school 
movement’’. Lists of the schools throughout Great Britain, 
classified by counties, maps showing their distribution, and an 
extensive bibliography and index complete a work of admirable 
scholarship. 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


In his lecture, Presbyterianism in England in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (Manchester; Aikman, ls.), the Rev. F. J. 
Smithen, the Editor of the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, recounts the emergence of Presbyterianism in Elizabeth’s 
reign, its development in the 70’s and 80’s, and its disappearance 
in the 90’s. We scarcely think Mr. Smithen is right in calling 
Humphrey and Sampson Separatists, and he certainly accepts too 
confidently Dr. R. G. Usher’s depreciation of the Presbyterian 
movement and its leaders. 


Among the local Church histories are the Rev. L. D. Dixon’s 
Seven Score Years and Ten which tells the story of Islington 
Chapel for the last 10 years, and the Rev. Pitt Bonarjee’s 
History of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Church, Brighton. 

The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (1938) 
contains the annual iecture given by Dr. Peel on Robert Crowley 
(since reprinted separately); an appreciation of the President, 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson, by the Rev. J. Hay Colligan; Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers’s annotated extracts from Contemporary News Sheets 
about St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662; Mr. R. S. Robson’s useful 
list of Congregational Histories (i.e., the history of local Presby- 
terian Churches); the Rev. R. D. Whitehorn’s ‘‘Presbyterians 
and Baptists in Eighteenth Century Oxford’’; and Mr. W. B. 
Shaw’s ‘‘Fasti of English Presbyterian Theological Students’. 
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EDITORIAL 


T was particularly appropriate that the Autumnal meeting of 
I the Society should be held in the Chapel of the United College, 

Bradford, for it was the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations 
of the birth of Andrew Martin Fairbairn. In the Assembly of the 
Congregational Union the Rev. T. H. Martin had moved a Resolu- 
tion of thanksgiving, setting on record the denomination’s apprecia- 
tion of the work and witness of a great theologian. At our own 
meeting Dr. Grieve presided, prayer was offered by Prof. J. C. 
Ormerod, and the papers printed within were read by Principal 
E. J. Price of the United College and Principal R. S. Franks of 
Western College, Bristol. Dr. Peel expressed the thanks of the 
audience, which nearly filled the Chapel, and other speakers were 
Dr. S. M. Berry and the Rev. Bertram Smith. 

* * * * 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in the Council 
Chamber of the Memorial Hall on Wednesday, May 10th, at 3 p.m. 
We are fortunate in having as speaker one of our own members, 
Mr. N. G. Brett-James, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., of Mill Hill, who 
has recently written a delightful history of the School where he 
has been so long a master. Mr. Brett-James will speak on ‘‘Crom- 
wellian London”’ : his knowledge of seventeenth century Middlesex 
is perhaps unequalled, and we hope members will not merely come 
themselves to the meeting but bring members of the Assembly and 
of the public along with them. 

% x * * 

The Rev. C. E. Surman’s work on The Directory of Congrega- 
tional Biography proceeds steadily: only a student with great 
industry and pertinacity could hope to bring such a colossal task 
to a successful conclusion. Mr. Surman is receiving welcome help 
from many quarters ; we trust members of the Society will remain 
on the qui vive and see that any biographical facts about ministers 
and their churches which may be of service to him are sent along. 

* *x * * 

The Society continues to lend a hand to research students from 
all over the world who either write or find their way in person to 
the Memorial Hall, where the treasures of the Congregational 
Library are not so well known as they should be. Not only so, 
but many of them are engaged themselves on research work which 
will add considerably to our knowledge. The Rev. A. G. Matthews 
is to follow up Calamy Revised by an edition of Walker’s Sufferings 
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of the Clergy and the Rev. G. F. Nuttall’s Pinney Papers will 
shortly see the light and be reviewed in our next issue. By the 
time leisure is forthcoming we hope to have the necessary financial 
backing for a definitive edition of the writings of the Separatist 
Fathers (Browne, Harrison, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry) both 
here and in America, and we hope sufficient time will be allowed to 
make the dream of a History of Elizabethan Puritanism and Non- 
conformity and an authoritative History of Congregationalism a 
reality. 
* * * * 

Among recent works which students of Congregational History 
should not overlook are Dr. W. K. Jordan’s Development of 
Religious Toleration in England; Mr. Douglas Nobbs’s Theocracy 
and Toleration; Dr. William Haller’s The Rise of Puritanism ; the 
new edition of the Clarke Papers published under the title of 
Puritanism and Liberty ; Dr. Charles Sturge’s biography of Bishop 
Tunstal; Dr. David Mathew’s The Jacobean Age; Miss Wedg- 
wood’s Thirty Years’ War; Prof. Notestein’s English Folks ; Vol. 
IV. of the Warwick County Records; and Miss Armitage’s The 
Taylors of Ongar. A study which will reward readers is Prof. 
Arthur Sewell’s A Study in Milton’s Christian Doctrine. Some of 
these books must be discussed later; Prof. Haller’s is of great 
importance. 

* * * * 

Just as we goto press there comes to hand from the Yale Univer- 
sity Library Miss Anne Stokely Pratt’s Isaac Watts and His Gifts 
of Books to Yale College. At various dates from 1730 to his death 
Watts sent to New Haven 43 volumes, representing 39 works, all 
but a few his own writings. Some of his writings he withheld, 
notably his Four Discourses (on the Trinity), lest he ‘‘be charged 
with leading youth into heresie’’, Whether Watts be the Arian 
some thought him or not, he certainly wrote some wise words about 
the doctrine in a letter to Rector Williams on 7th June, 1738: 

But all the explications I have yet seen do still leave great 
Darkness. upon it, which I expect will be cleared up when 
C[hris |ts Kingdom breaks forth in its power ; for I believe in 
the Apostles days twas a much plainer and easier Doctrine than 
all ages ever since have made it, since there were no controver- 
sies about it in their Time. 

Students of Watts’s life and times (when are we to have a modern 
biography?) will find much in these pages to help them. Miss 
Pratt’s competent work concludes with a bibliographical description 
of the books in the order in which they were sent. Many of them 
now find a home in the magnificent new Library, where they must 
feel strangely out of place. 


Dr. Fairbairn and Airedale College. 


The Hour and the Man. 


ROM the beginning of the 19th century there had been two 
F Congregational Colleges in Yorkshire, viz., Airedale (Brad- 

ford) and Rotherham. In the conditions of the time both 
Colleges were needed. From the middle of the century, however, 
it was increasingly recognized that conditions were rapidly chang- 
ing. Railways were facilitating transit and were drawing the two 
ends of the County together. Moreover, the foundation of Colleges 
at Blackburn, Nottingham, and Birmingham was tending to 
narrow the field of operation of the Yorkshire Colleges. Public 
opinion was increasingly in favour of the amalgamation of Airedale 
and Rotherham so as to form one representative institution for the 
whole of the county. There were many practical obstacles. Con- 
sultations from time to time showed that, while the principle of 
amalgamation was generally accepted on both sides, agreement 
could not be reached upon any specific scheme. Hence, in spite of 
a strong resolution on the subject passed by the West Riding Con- 
gregational Union in 1867, the constituents of the two Colleges 
failed to take any practical steps. 

Meanwhile it was evident that both existing College buildings 
were unsatisfactory and inadequate, and that new buildings would 
have to be erected both in Bradford and in Rotherham, if the two 
Colleges were to continue. A final effort to bring about agreement 
upon the erection of a single building to serve both Colleges broke 
down in 1872, and a few months later foundation stones were laid 
for new buildings in both places. 

The results were heavy debts on both buildings, and constant 
deficits owing to inadequate income from subscriptions and 
collections which might have sufficed for one College but not for 
two. In Bradford the position was made even more difficult by the 
resignations of the Treasurer and the Secretary. 

Among the Airedale Governors at this time was a growing recog- 
nition of the urgent necessity of raising the educational standard of 
the College. Dr. Selbie expresses the view that at this period the 
standard of education in the Congregational Colleges in general 
was not as high as it should have been, and that, in particular, the 
preparation in Arts subjects was inadequate. ‘‘The older Universi- 
ties had just been opened to Nonconformists, and for many reasons 
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they had been prevented from using the opportunities available to 
them in London and in Scotland as freely as they might have done. 
It may be said, without injustice, that the outlook in the colleges 
was somewhat parochial, and though they had done good work 
under great disadvantages, it was obvious that they were capable 
of far greater things’’!. In 1876 there were but two professors at 
Airedale, viz., Principal Fraser, who taught Theology and Hebrew, 
and Prof. Shearer, whose subjects were Classics and Philosophy. 
A third group of subjects including Mathematics and Logic was 
divided between them with some help from outside. The course 
was neither wide enough nor deep enough to meet the requirements 
of a cultured ministry. 

The Governors of Airedale were fully alive to the need of 
revision of the educational policy of the College, and in 1873 they 
appointed a committee to prepare a new educational scheme with 
a view to the opening of the new building. The scheme was drawn 
up. It provided for a higher standard in the entrance examination, 
for the laying down of a normal course of five years’ study, for the 
inclusion of new subjects in the curriculum, for the appointment of 
an additional professor together with a redistribution of subjects 
among the teaching staff, and finally, for the establishment of a 
Scholarship Fund. Unhappily Dr. Fraser did not see eye to eye 
with the committee so far as its recommendations affected his own 
position in the College. He felt impelled to resign and to leave 
the new situation to be handled by a new man. 

The way was now open for a new venture, provided that the right 
man could be found to lead it. Many names were canvassed, in- 
cluding those of some of the leading men in the denomination, but 
none was found willing to allow his name to go forward. The 
search was protracted, and meanwhile Dr. Falding came over week 
by week from Rotherham to take the classes in Theology, and the 
Principalship was put in commission. At the third meeting of the 
committee, some seven months after its appointment, the name of 
a certain ‘‘Mr. Fairbairn’’ cropped up somehow, but it was not until 
February, 1877, that it was decided to open negotiations with the 
‘Rev. A. M. Fairbairn’’ (by this time the Secretary has found out his 
initials), of St. Paul’s Street Evangelical Union Church in Aber- 
deen, with a view to his being invited to accept the office of Princi- 
pal. A deputation was sent to interview Mr. Fairbairn. The 
invitation was accepted and the new Principal agreed to commence 
his work in Bradford in the Autumn. 

It was agreed that Mr. Fairbairn, in addition to the administra- 
tive work devolving upon him as Principal, should teach the follow- 


1 W. B. Selbie, Life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn, 90. 
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ing subjects: New Testament Exegesis, Introduction and 
Theology ; Apologetics ; Philosophy ; and Historical and Dogmatic 
Theology—a programme that only a giant could even try to carry 
through. Prof. Shearer was to continue to teach Classics and 
English and was to share in the Theology, while a new professor 
was to be engaged to teach Hebrew, Old Testament Exegesis and 
History, Church History and Pastoral Theology. 

Meanwhile the erection of the new building (in which we meet 
to-day) was proceeding apace. It was opened in June, 1877, when 
Mr. Fairbairn delivered the Inaugural Address on ‘‘The Christian 
Ministry and its Preparatory Discipline’. The Address, as Dr. 
Selbie characterizes it?, constitutes a manifesto which is of great 
significance in view of the condition of theological study in Non- 
conformist Colleges at the time, and in view of the ideals of which 
Fairbairn himself was the pioneer-apostle and which he lived to 
see carried out. In this manifesto Fairbairn laid it down that while 
the preacher must primarily be a prophet, he must have the tongue 
of him who is taught. The whole body of truth, so far as it stands 
related to the knowledge of God, is his concern. Hence such 
disciplines as history, philosophy and science are needful for the 
proper appreciation of Theology, which, beginning with the 
Scriptures in their original tongues, includes also Systematic 
Theology, the comparative study of Religions, Apologetics, and 
Christian Ethics, The address concludes thus: ‘‘The education 
which can make a man a theologian ought to make him much more. 
It ought to make him a man possessed of the divinest truths, 
acquainted with the holiest facts and persons, living to lift others 
into the sublime fellowship he himself enjoys. Nature and man are 
to him a divine speech which he has to interpret. His truths are 
not cold and abstract, but vital with Eternal love, beautified with 
Eternal righteousness. They live and make him live : show him 
that he may show others the universe, in all its parts and elements, 
existing in the present and active and conscious God’’’. Such 
was the Hour, and now for the Man. 

Who was this man whom the discerning eye of the Airedale 
Governors recognized as the very man to carry through their new 
educational programme and to bring their College into the front 
rank of Nonconformist seats of learning? For twelve years (1860- 
1872), before moving to Aberdeen, he had-exercised a notable minis- 
try in the Evangelical Union Church at Bathgate. He was trained 
for the E.U. ministry under Dr. James Morison at the Glasgow 
Academy and attended classes at Edinburgh University, without, 


2 Op. cit., 89. 
3 Tbid. 
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however, obtaining a degree. He was thus plain ‘Mr. Fairbairn’”’ 
without academic ornaments of any kind. His early education was 
scanty. He began to earn his living as an errand boy at the age of 
10. As a student he was eager and painstaking rather than 
brilliant. There was little sign as yet of those great powers that 
brought him to the front during his ministry at Aberdeen. He 
developed late, and his theology was hammered out in his own 
experience and reading while he was tirelessly seeking to make 
himself the equal of men who had had much better opportunities 
than had been his. 

Brought up from earliest days in the strict and rigid Calvinism 
of the United Secession Church, he later rebelled against its 
theological narrowness and identified himself with the Evangelical 
Union, whose broader theology and freer spirit were more con- 
genial to his mind. It was by this route that he became a Congre- 
gationalist, firmly rooted in the classical tradition. On the principle 
that no man understands liberty half so well as he who has been 
in bondage, Fairbairn could appreciate the significance of the Con- 
gregational witness even better than most of those who had been 
nursed from the beginning in its traditions. 

Nevertheless, in rejecting Calvinism in favour of the Three 
Universalities, he came, not without inner conflict, which for a time 
thrust him into the darkness of agonizing doubt, to a firm and 
abiding assurance of the central affirmations of the Reformation 
Theology, and devoted all the developing powers of his mind to 
the assertion and defence of these affirmations against all comers. 
In his preaching, he sought to give to his hearers a theology by 
which they could live, and upon which they could depend as un- 
shakeable truth. To that end he devoted himself to wide-reaching 
studies in Philosophy and History, and (most notably for his time) 
in the new Science of Comparative Religion which he was one of 
the first in the country to employ for apologetic purposes. Out of 
these studies he shaped an apologetic theology which met the 
needs of puzzled and doubting minds—of scientists and philosophers 
no less than of men who made no claim to academic attainments. 
Thus he was able to meet fearlessly and serenely the naturalistic 
and secularistic attacks upon Christianity that characterized the 
third quarter of the 19th century. And withal, his theology was so 
closely related to life that he found in it inspiration to do battle for 
the common man by speaking boldly in regard to social injustices, 
and by giving a central place in his ethic to social service as an 
implicate of the Gospel of Redemption. 

And so it came to pass that Andréw Martin Fairbairn, an errand - 
boy at ten, a minister without a university degree at twenty-two, 
in the course of twelve years had established throughout Scotland a 
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reputation as a theologian whose utterances commanded respect 
even in the most exclusive academic circles. He became Chairman 
of the Evangelical Union in 1870 and was appointed examiner in 
the Academy. While at Bathgate, he surrendered his charge for 
a time, and spent a year in Germany wrestling with the doubts that 
a widening culture had forced upon his mind. There he made con- 
tacts which transformed Germany for him into a second spiritual 
home. Later, at Aberdeen, his preaching drew students and pro- 
fessors from the University, and on Sunday evenings he delivered 
courses of lectures on various aspects of Christian apologetic which 
immensely enhanced his reputation and his usefulness. At the same 
time he was contributing widely to the Press with articles on 
theological and ecclesiastical themes. 

All this was manifestly a preparation for the teaching office, and 
it was no matter for surprise when in 1876 Mr. Fairbairn was 
offered the Chair of Apologetics in the Evangelical Union Academy, 
Nevertheless, while clearly recognizing that it was his destiny to 
become a teacher, he desired something more in accordance with 
his powers than the Academy could offer at the time. Accordingly 
he declined. In the same year, he put forward his name as a 
candidate for the Chairs of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen and at 
St. Andrews, but, although it was generally recognized that he 
was admirably qualified for either of these posts, his Evangelical 
Union connections and his lack of a University degree destroyed all 
hope of success. Shortly afterwards appeared his book Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion and History, which further enhanced his 
reputation, and may be described as the foundation of all his sub- 
sequent work. 

Such was the situation when his name was mentioned to the com- 
mittee that was seeking a Principal for the new Airedale, then 
approaching completion. Here was a man with a broad and rich 
sense of the requirements of ministerial education in a critical age, 
a man with a firm grasp of all that was significant in Theology and 
Philosophy, a man who had travelled far already, and was evidently 
going to travel a good deal farther still, and withal, by conviction 
a Congregationalist of the first water. The name was mentioned, 
and, after some hesitation, based no doubt upon lack of personal 
knowledge of the man, the committee called him and he came, to 
begin one of the most notable chapters in the history of Noncon- 
formist ministerial training in this country. 

The work of Fairbairn at Airedale can here be characterized but 
briefly. First of all, he was bent on further extending the revised 
scheme of education prepared by the committee of 1874. He was 
convinced that a fundamental weakness was due to the scattering 
of both the staff and the students in having to take Arts subjects 
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side by side with theological study. In season and out of season 
he urged that the proper place for the study of Arts was the 
University, and that the College staff should confine itself to the 
teaching of Theology in the widest sense. As a matter of fact, up 
to this time, individual students had occasionally been permitted to 
go to the University at their own charges before entering upon a 
theological course, but Fairbairn’s contention was that this should 
be the normal rather than the exceptional state of things. Again 
and again he urged this upon the Governors, who, however, found 
it impossible at first to meet the additional expense involved. 
Fortunately, however, in the very year that Fairbairn came to 
Bradford, a legacy of £5,000 which was specifically intended to 
enable students to go to the University, came to the College, under 
the will of a former Treasurer, Henry Brown. Thereafter, year 
by year, Brown Scholars proceeded regularly to one or other of the 
Scottish Universities ; and a few years later, as the result of Fair- 
bairn’s persistent advocacy, the separation between the Arts and 
Theological courses was decided upon. Henceforth all students 
took their Arts course in Scotland and came to Bradford for 
Theology only. This remains the practice of the College to this 
day—a practice which has proved of inestimable value to successive 
generations of students, and gives to the College its distinctive 
note. As indicative of the affection and confidence inspired by the 
new Principal among the constituents of the College, it is worthy 
of mention that the Capital debt which stood at £11,000 in 1879 
was completely removed by the generosity of friends whose hearts 
and pockets had been captured by him. 

Another of Fairbairn’s notable contributions to Airedale was Dr. 
Duff—that fiery, impetuous spirit which dwelt in the heart of a child, 
that dauntless and unsparing critic who at the same time was. one 
of the humblest believers who ever lived. At the time when Fair- 
bairn came to Bradford, Duff was teaching in Canada. The two 
had met during a visit paid by the young Canadian to his ancestral 
country. They conceived an immense liking for one another, and 
when, at length, steps were taken to secure a third professor in 
accordance with the scheme of 1874, Fairbairn put forward Duft’s 
name, and championed his choice so effectively that Duff was 
selected without interview ; the invitation was sent across the seas, 
and Duff, having accepted, began his work at Airedale in 
September, 1878. At first he taught Mathematics as well as 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis, until the time when the study 
of mathematics was relegated to the University, Fairbairn and 
Duff carried on a memorable partnership in Bradford. They had a 
great deal in common besides their Scottish blood. Theirs was a 
love like that of David and Jonathan, and in many respects their 
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work was mutually complementary. Duff brought into the partner- 
ship an enthusiasm for the new methods of Old Testament study— 
at that time more than suspect in many quarters—and taught many 
generations of students to love the Old Testament with under- 
standing. Dr. Selbie remarks’ that ‘‘the change which came over 
Airedale in his (i.e., Fairbairn’s) time seemed, as it were, to set 
the pace for a new order of things in theological colleges through- 
out the Free Churches of the land’’. That is very true, but we may 
not forget the part played in this change by Fairbairn’s alter ego, 
Archibald Duff. 

Outside the College Fairbairn gave magnificent service to York- 
shire Congregationalism. He quickly made himself at home in the 
county, which, in its turn, was able to appreciate the greatness of 
his mind. He learned to love the West Riding with its splendid 
tradition of Independency. Indefatigable in his service to the 
churches, small and large, he took a leading part in all that con- 
cerned the religious life of the vicinity. So widespread was the 
grateful admiration of his leadership that within four years of his 
coming to Bradford he was called to the Chair of the Yorkshire 
Congregational Union, and three years later to the Chair of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. This must surely 
constitute a record in our denominational history. 

In the city of Bradford itself, Fairbairn was the acknowledged 
leader of Nonconformity. He was a constant contributor to the 
local Press on all manner of social and political as well as religious 
topics. He was a mighty defender of the Faith. ‘‘He was greatly 
' impressed with the keenness, intelligence, and zeal of the working 
men with whom he came into contact at Bradford, and he spared 
himself no pains in order to help them’’5. His courses of lectures 
on ‘‘Faith and modern Free Thought”’ and ‘‘Religion in History’’ 
delivered to crowded congregations of working men on Sunday 
evenings in Horton Lane Chapel are still remembered. His stout 
defence of Christianity made him the target of attack by the forces 
of secularism. But no man was better able to deal with these 
attacks than he. He also delivered courses of lectures at the 
College for ministers in the neighbourhood. Among his hearers 
was a certain Peter Taylor Forsyth, then a young and very un- 
orthodox minister at Shipley. It is on record that this young man 
was audacious enough to heckle the speaker in good Scots fashion. 

Fairbairn took the lead in reviving the Bradford Philosophical 
Society, and along wth Duff founded the Bradford Atheneum, a 
discussion society of some 24 members composed of representatives 


4 Op. cit., 90. 
5) Op, ct, 119. 
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of the business and professional classes, which after nearly 60 
years is still in existence, and still includes among its members the 
staff of the College. Furthermore, Fairbairn and Duff were the 
leading spirits in the formation of a congregation which met for 
worship in the Airedale College Hall, now represented by its off- 
shoot in Frizinghall, and were largely responsible for the invitation 
to Rhondda Williams on the part of Greenfield, whither they and 
others removed when the congregation at the College Hall was dis- 
banded. And finally, not the least of Fairbairn’s services to local 
Congregationalism was the foundation of the Bradford Congrega- 
tional Association as the result of a Meeting convened by him at 
the College with a view to bringing the Churches in the city to- 
gether in closer fellowship and co-operation. 

There was great rejoicing in 1878 when Fairbairn received the 
degree of D.D. from his alma mater at Edinburgh, and again in 
December of the same year when he was appointed Muir Lecturer 
in the Science of Religion at Edinburgh. This post he held for 
some two or three years, involving journeys to Edinburgh now and 
again in order to deliver his lectures. 

On several occasions Fairbairn was approached with a view to 
his leaving Bradford for other spheres. Both New College, 
London, and Andover, U.S.A., were declined. In 1881 came an 
invitation to return to Scotland as Principal of the Congregational 
Theological Halli in succession to Dr. Lindsay Alexander. Here he 
was confronted with the most difficult choice he had ever been called 
upon to make. His feelings are revealed in the noble letter he wrote 
to the Governors of Airedale announcing his decision to remain in 
Bradford. It had been the great ambition of his life to live, and 
study, and teach in Edinburgh. He loved the religious atmosphere 
of Scotland and felt a certain noblesse oblige to serve the churches 
in his native land. Almost all his personal preferences, he said, and 
all his literary plans and hopes, long cherished and deeply loved, 
urged him northward. On the other hand, the radical changes 
recently introduced into the organization of Airedale College at his 
instance made the notion of departure before the new order of 
things was consolidated like an undoing of all that had been done. 
Many of the students had represented to him that they had come to 
Airedale on his account. ‘‘But above all the claims most deeply 
felt were those of Independency in England with all its splendid 
history, and, in view of modern tendencies, intellectual and eccles- 
iastical, the greatest task of any of the Free Churches in England’’. 
And sc the decision to stay was made under the strong compulsion 
of conscience. Nevertheless there remained a deep longing for the 
churches of his Fatherland and for the city he loved above all the 
cities of earth. 
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To this letter the Governors of Airedale College, who out of 
respect for his conscience had refrained from exerting any kind of 
pressure, replied expressing their devout thankfulness for his 
decision to stay. His relations with the Governors were always 
of the happiest, and this correspondence on the invitation to Scot- 
land is a model of the kind of communication that should pass 
between Christian gentlemen on occasions such as these. 

Four years later came the invitation to lead the great venture at 
Oxford. Of that I will say only this. Here again there was an 
appeal to conscience, and here again, no other voice was allowed 
to be heard. For a man with honorary degrees only and none of 
them from Oxford, to beard the lions in their den, as it were, and 
to carry through to a triumphant issue a ‘Nonconformist invasion of 
the most exclusive academic circle in the world, is itself a testimony 
to the greatness as well as to the courage of the man who, in Brad- 
ford, had lifted theological education to a higher plane than had 
been known heretofore in the history of the Free Churches in 
England. 

E. J. PRIcE. 


The Theology of Andrew Martin Fairbairn 


HEN I was asked to read a paper on the theology of my 
\ ," | teacher, Dr. Fairbairn, I recognized it as a duty to answer 


the call. Yet it is only right to say that I rather shrank 
from the task. If filial piety demands that one should do what 
one can for the honour of a revered master, the same filial piety 
makes it difficult and indeed ungrateful to engage in criticism of 
his work. At the same time you will rightly expect from me not 
merely an account of Fairbairn’s theology, but also an estimate of 
it as it appears at the present day, when a whole generation has 
elapsed since his death; during which time, moreover, unparalleled 
changes have taken place in the world, affecting the thought of 
men in every direction and not least in the sphere of religion and 
theology. Therefore, I must do the best I can, striving on the 
one hand to show the greatness of Fairbairn and to explain the 
remarkable influence that he had on the men of his own time, but 
endeavouring on the other hand to come to grips with the 
undoubted fact that to-day his direct influence has come to an end 
and his books are no longer widely read. 


The theology we are to study is contained in the two great 
works, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology and The Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Religion. The former, which contains the 
dogmatic theology, was published in 1893, and went through 
twelve editions in the next four years, a fact which serves to 
show the interest the book then created and the power that Fair- 
bairn had over his time. The latter, containing the apologetic 
theology, appeared in 1902 : it passed through three editions in the 
year of its publication, though it was never so entirely successful 
as was the earlier book. 


The key to the theological system contained in these two books 
is to be found in a passage where Fairbairn distinguishes what he 
calls the formal and the material principles of his theology, as the 
consciousness of Christ and the Fatherhood of God respectively. 
This mode of speech is modelled, of course, upon the distinction 
commonly current in Continental Protestant theology during the 
last century : here it was said that the formal principle of Protes- 
tantism was the authority of Holy Scripture and the material 
principle was justification by faith. The meaning was that if we 
want to know what Christian truth is, we must look into the 
Scriptures, and that the essence of what we find there is justifica- 
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tion by faith: all other doctrines are either preambles to this 
central article or else deductions from it. Similarly, then, Fair- 
bairn means that when we seek to find out what Christianity is, 
we must refer to the mind of our Lord Himself as described for 
us in the Gospels; while the fundamental thing that we see there 
is the Divine Fatherhood—that is the centre of the Christian 
religion round about which all other Christian truths naturally 
group themselves. 

With this clue in hand we can now proceed to the two books 
before us and consider how they are related to these twin principles 
of Fairbairn’s theology. It is the purpose of the dogmatic work, 
Christ in Modern Theology, to lead by a process of historical 
criticism up to the principle of the consciousness of Christ, and 
from that to draw out the principle of the Fatherhood of God. 
Then the book goes on to develop the latter principle in an outline 
of Christian Theology. The apologetic work, The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion, has the complementary task of philosophi- 
cally justifying the principle of the consciousness of Christ, on 
which in the first volume everything is made toturn. The question 
is proposed: Who and what is Jesus Christ, that we should put 
so great an emphasis on His mentality? The Christian Church 
replies that He is the Incarnate Son of God; but this is to estab- 
lish His Person as a mystery. Fairbairn says that some mysteries 
are artificial and manufactured, others are real and in the very 
nature of the thing. He opposes the attempt that has been made 
to construe the Christian belief in the Incarnation as the artificial 
product of religious syncretism—it is the object of The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion to set Jesus Christ in the framework of 
a true conception of the Universe, and to show how inevitably such 
a world-view leads up to and culminates in the acknowledgement 
of the Person of Christ as the Centre of History and the Revealer 
of God, who in revealing God as the Father reveals Himself as 
the unique Son of God, as the Christian Church has always 
believed. In this way the mystery of the Incarnation turns out 
to be coincident with the highest truth of reason. 

It is noteworthy that in all the above process of thought in 
both books the underlying motive is that of the serviceableness 
of reason to faith. In the first book it is reason which, by a critical 
process dealing with the history of the Christian religion, discovers 
the consciousness of Christ as the true Christian authority—it is 
reason which in the second book justifies this authority and exhibits 
its deliverances as harmonizing with a true understanding of the 
world and of human history. Since this agreement of faith and 
reason is the presupposition of all Fairbairn’s thought, I cannot 
do better than quote an extended passage from The Philosophy of 
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the Christian Religion, in which he explains and defends it against 
the opposite view which regards reason and faith as incompatible. 
The passage goes to the very heart of his thinking and reveals the 
man himself. He says as follows :— 


Of course, a too timid faith may doubt whether it be pious 
to regard the Person of Christ as in any proper sense a fit 
subject for philosophical discussion; and it may urge that as 
the knowledge of it came by revelation, it is only as revealed 
truth, attested and authenticated by inspired men, that it 
ought to be accepted and understood. The only proper 
method of elucidation and proof is the exegesis of the sacred 
Scriptures, while the precise sense in which it is to be con- 
strued has been defined by the great Councils of the undivided 
Church. The Incarnation is a mystery that transcends 
reason, and it can enter into the categories of metaphysical 
criticism only to be mishandled, profaned and misjudged. 


But to this it may be sufficient to reply, it does not lie in 
the power of any man or any society to keep the mysteries of 
faith out of the hands of reason. Nature and history, the very 
necessities of belief and its continued life, have combined to 
invite reason to enter the domain of faith. The only condition 
on which reason could have nothing to do with religion is that 
religion should have nothing to do with truth. For in every 
controversy concerning what is or what is not truth, reason 
and not authority is the supreme arbiter; the authority that 
decides against reason commits itself to a conflict which is 
certain to issue in its defeat. The men who defend faith must 
think as well as the men who oppose it; their argumentative 
processes must be rational and their convictions supported by 
rational proofs. If it were illicit for reason to touch the 
mysteries of religion, the Church would never have had a creed 
or believed in a doctrine, nor would man have possessed a 
faith higher than the mythical fancies which pleased his 
childhood. Without the exercise of reason we should never 
have had the Fourth Gospel or the Pauline Epistles, or any 
one of those treatises on the Godhead, the Incarnation or 
the Atonement, from Athanasius to Hegel, or from Augustine 
to our own day, which have done more than all the decrees 
of all the Councils, or all the creeds of all the Churches, to 
keep faith living and religion a reality. The man who 
despises or distrusts the reason, despises the God who gave 
it, and the most efficient of all the servants He has bidden 
work within and upon man in behalf of truth. Here, at least, 
it may be honestly said there is no desire to build Faith upon 
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the negation of Reason; where both are sons of God it were 
sin to make the one legitimate at the expense of the other’s 
legitimacy (pp. 18, 19). 

I have quoted this passage in extenso because it contains a 
veritable apologia pro theologia sua on the part of Fairbairn: the 
essential man and thinker is there—intellectual and religious pas- 
sion throbs in it, so that after the lapse of many years it still 
speaks with a power that may enable us even now to understand 
a little of what Fairbairn means to his own time. 


I now propose to show in rather more detail how Fairbairn 
worked out his theme of the agreement of faith and reason. I 
have already summarized in a couple of sentences the contents of 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology and The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion. We must now go a little further into the 
contents of these great books, great in size as well as in matter, 
Since together they contain no less than eleven hundred pages. 

Christ in Modern Theology opens with a recognition of the 
change that historical criticism has made in the outlook of the 
Christian minister—not only the criticism of the Scriptures but 
also the criticism of the doctrinal development in the Church is 
here included. Fairbairn says that he intends to present a 
theology that shall take account of historical criticism. He 
observed that in his time in England at any rate theology and 
criticism ran in separate channels. Theology continued mainly 
either along Anglo-Catholic lines in the Church of England or as 
a modified Calvinism within Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism ; in neither case was historical criticism seriously taken 
into theological account, while at the same time criticism was 
intensively studied and pursued, often to the complete neglect of 
theology. Fairbairn felt that these things ought not to be, and 
he set himself accordingly to the problem of new construction in 
theology, such as might meet the demands of the time. I have 
quoted already from The Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
a passage which exhibits the fundamental principle of Fairbairn’s 
whole work: a somewhat shorter passage from Christ in Modern 
Theology will show what he contemplated as the end of all his 
endeavours. He writes as follows :— 


We all feel the distance placed by fifty years of the most 
radical and penetrating critical discussions between us and 
the older theology, and as the distance widens the theology 
that then reigned grows less credible because less relevant to 
living mind. Does that mean that the days of definite theo- 
logical beliefs are over, or rather that the attempt ought 
to be made to re-state them in more living and relevant 
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terms? One thing seems clear: if a Christian theology means 
a theology of Christ, at once concerning Him and derived 
from Him, then to construct one ought, because of 
our greater knowledge of Him and His history, to be more 
possible to-day than at any previous moment. And if this 
is clear, then the most provisional attempt at performing the 
possible is more dutiful than the selfish and idle acquiescence 
that would simply leave the old theology and the new criticism 
standing side by side, unrelated and unreconciled (pp. 296, 
297). 

I mee called my former quotation, taken from The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, Fairbairn’s apologia pro theologia sua: 
let me call the present quotation from Christ in Modern Theology 
his theological programme. We must now ask, What does he 
mean when he says that our knowledge of Christ and His history 
is greater than that of former times? Why are we in a position 
to construct ‘‘a theology of Christ, at once concerning Him and 
derived from Him’’? The answer to these questions is to be 
found in the first or critical part of Christ in Modern Theology. 
Here, in a survey whose brilliancy has been universally recognized, 
Fairbairn traces the history of Christian theology from its first 
beginnings in the second century down to the seventeenth century, 
when the results of the development stood fixed in the theologies 
of the various Christian churches, as they existed after the Refor- 
mation had run its course. Fairbairn shows, what is now well 
known, that Christian theology started with a double bias, derived 
on the one side from Greek philosophy and on the other from 
Roman law: he shows further, what is equally certain, that all 
the attempts made to correct this bias during the period mentioned 
were based, not on the consciousness of Christ, but on the teaching 
of the Apostle Paul. He attributes the new sense for history and 
consequent deeper regard for the historic Christ to the literary 
and philosophical movement which took place in Germany during 
the latter part of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century. If Strauss was the enfant terrible of this movement 
with his attempt to dissolve the story of Jesus into myth, the 
reaction from him brought a new knowledge of the historical Jesus 
such as none of the centuries from the second to the seventeenth 
had possessed. Fairbairn goes on to study the New Testament 
as the reflection of the consciousness of Christ alike in the story 
of the Gospels and in the experience of the Epistles: he finds the 
fundamental affirmation of this consciousness to be the Fatherhood 
of God, as I have already noted. 

Here, then, and nowhere else, is the true starting point of 
Christian theology. Fairbairn challenges especially the Calvinistic 
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theology of the Divine sovereignty which was still influential in 
the Free Church thought of his time. God is indeed Sovereign, 
but first of all He is Father. His is a Regal Paternity, or a 
Fatherly Sovereignty. The fundamental truth of Christianity is 
the Fatherhood of God. I do not propose, now, further to follow 
the master in the way in which he works out the consequences of 
this first principle in an outline of Christian theology: it would 
take too long, and there is besides another reason for the absten- 
tion, to which I shall come presently. Instead, therefore, of 
proceeding further with The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 
we will go on to the other book, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, and see in more detail how Fairbairn there justifies his 
emphasis on the consciousness of Christ. 

He begins far away from Christianity and from religion with 
the fact of our knowledge of the world. He argues that the world 
intelligible by the human intellect must necessarily proceed from 
an Intelligence, which is not only the cause of it as a whole but 
also of the intellect which is found within its confines. This is the 
first step: the second is taken by the consideration of conscience 
and the moral order it reveals. The ground of the Universe and 
of man is thus seen to be not only intelligent but also moral : thus 
we have already a good part of what we mean by God. To go 
further we must become concrete and consider history as the 
sphere where God and man actually come into relation with one 
another, and where God reveals Himself in the process. Now the 
core of history is religion, which is no mere survival from the 
childhood of the race, but rather the very pulse of its true life. 

Religion, once more, becomes concrete in the religions, which 
Fairbairn classifies and examines with the result of discovering 
Christianity as the one true monotheism free from Jewish partici- 
pation and free also from the legalism of Islam, the one religion 
that is really spiritual as God is a spirit, and in which He is wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. But, then, this is the strange thing 
about this true monotheism and spiritual religion that it is simply 
the perpetuation of the mind of its Founder: His personality 
dominates it: He, indeed, is the one real institution of Christian 
worship, through whom we come to God. The revelation of God’s 
Fatherhood is bound up with the Sonship of Christ, through whom 
we too learn a filial trust in God, and that in spite of the sin which 
everywhere exists through the misuse of human freedom, except 
only in Jesus Himself, whose moral transcendence marks Him out 
from all others and exhibits Him as the perfect Son of God. Fair- 
bairn recognizes the physical transcendence of Jesus, or, in other 
words, the miraculous element appearing in the Gospel history ; 
but he insists that the special mark of the Gospel picture is that 
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the physical transcendence in it is everywhere subject to the moral 
transcendence. The essential supernaturalness of Jesus is that 
He is a moral miracle. 

From the Gospel history The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion now moves on to the apostolic interpretation of the 
history, and the importance of this interpretation is emphasized. 
It is the doctrinal Christology that has made Christianity a uni- 
versal religion, translating as it does the reality of history into the 
language of the ideal, and so liberating it from the particularity 
of time and place. The conclusion of the book deals with the 
details of this apostolic interpretation, which, however, we need 
not now’ pursue. The end of the argument is the establishment 
as a truth of reason of that supremacy of Christ as the revealer of 
God which forms the first principle of the dogmatic theology con- 
tained in Christ in Modern Theology. We may sum up the whole 
reasoning of Fairbairn’s two books by saying that it turns on the 
identification of the Divine Logos with the Son of God, just as we 
find it in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. The manifestation of 
the Logos or Divine Reason in the world culminates in the Incarna- 
tion, the result of which is Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, and 
the Revealer of the Father. 

II 

I have now come to the end of what I propose to do in the way 
of stating Fairbairn’s theology: I have next to proceed to the 
much more difficult task of appraisement. I have already 
explained why I find it difficult. There is the fact to be faced that 
in spite of the great impression Fairbairn made on his own genera- 
tion, his books seem to be no longer a living force in ours. There 
are a number of reasons for this change, into which I now propose 
to go. 

The first reason, entirely creditable to him and to his work, is 
that he did it so well that many of us who were either actually his 
personal pupils or else learned of him from his books as they 
appeared, became entirely established in the main principles for 
which he stood ; so well established in fact that we have never gone 
back upon them or even needed to revive their mastery over us by 
fresh contact with his writings. The agreement of faith and 
reason, the rationality of the Christian revelation, the founding of 
theology upon the consciousness of Christ, the dominance of all 
Christian doctrine by the central doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
—these are principles which have become to us more than mere 
intellectual principles : they have come to be part of our very selves, 
to be, in fact, as Wordsworth expresses it, ‘‘felt in the blood, and 
felt along the heart’’. Yes: Fairbairn did his work well. It is 
impossible to describe to a new generation the personal impression 
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that he made on those whom he taught or who may have listened 
to his speaking and preaching; but the ancient adage still comes 
true, si monumentum quaeris, circumspice. The influence of Fair- 
bairn is still to be seen in the Liberal Evangelicalism that he fos- 
tered in his pupils, and that still, in spite of so many changes, 
continues as a powerful religious and theological current among 
us to-day. 

The second reason, however, why Fairbairn’s books are not read 
widely to-day is of another character. There is an imperfection 
to be admitted in his work, which perhaps in the circumstances was 
almost inevitable. Fairbairn laid his theological fundations well 
and truly ; but the execution of the edifice built upon them is inade- 
quate. Certainly, he himself never proposed to give more than an 
outline of the new dogmatic; and no outline can ever satisfy. But 
that is not the whole of the explanation; nor is it sufficient further 
to say, what is the truth, that he shaped his system at a time when 
in England both Old Testament and New Testament criticism were 
in avery transitional stage: his Old Testament work is pre- 
Wellhausen and his New Testament work does not sufficiently 
distinguish the Synoptic from the Johannine tradition. 

What, then, is the real explanation of the undoubted inadequacy 
of Fairbairn’s detailed construction? It is in my judgment that 
his theology is ‘‘mediating theology’”’ in the unsatisfactory sense of 
the word. Of course, in one sense all theology is mediating : it 
mediates between the original revelation in the Scriptures and the 
mentality of those whom it serves for the interpretation of this 
revelation. But that is mediation in a good sense: what I] mean 
by “mediating theology’’ in a bad sense is the theology that blurs 
its outlines by talking two different ways at once. I read not long 
ago a description of a theologian, who shall be nameless, where it 
was said that if he saw a fence he could not resist the temptation 
of sitting on it. It would be most unjust to Fairbairn to describe 
him in that way. As we have seen, on the main principles he is 
firm and definite ; nay, more, he is trenchant in the extreme. But 
in the working out of the details of his theology he uses the tra- 
ditional Trinitarian and Christological conceptions, while at times 
he throws doubt on their validity : moreover, in the interpretation 
of Scripture, and especially of St. Paul, he often reads his own 
meaning into the passage and modernizes it in a way that is impos- 
sible as sound exegesis. If there is one thing that I hope we may 
have learned since Fairbairn’s time it is that in giving the sense 
of Scripture we must give the historical sense, whether we like it 
or not: it is another question altogether what weight we give to 
the passage in question in theological construction. I say I hope 
we have learned this ; but I fear it has not been learned altogether. 
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The objectionable practice of reading modern meanings into Scrip- 
ture still goes on in too many quarters. 

The third and last reason for the neglect of Fairbairn’s theology 
is of course the tremendous change in temper that has come over 
theology since the Great War. Even before the war the interpre- 
tation of Jesus had been profoundly modified by the eschatological 
outlook popularized by Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
Dr. Selbie, in his life of Fairbairn, records a shrewd criticism of 
his Christ in Modern Theology by Professor Clemen ; and says that 
at the time only a German could have thought of such a criticism : 
it was to the effect that with all its emphasis on the consciousness 
of Jesus, the eschatological element in it was entirely neglected. 
The criticism was just: Fairbairn interprets the Kingdom of God 
simply as a religious-ethical society, as did also his great contem- 
porary, Ritschl—both in this respect were children of their own 
age. 

There, then, was one factor in the change of thought : escha- 
tology came into prominence. Then, along with the war itself, 
there came rapidly Otto’s book, now translated as The Idea of the 
Holy ; Barth’s Commentary on Romans, and Dibelius’s Gospel- 
Tradition, introducing the principles of Form-geschichte. The 
result of all this is well known. These books embodied the spirit 
of the time when confidence was so profoundly shattered by the 
world cataclysm. There was, on the one hand, a return to the 
theology of Calvin, with its emphasis on the Divine Sovereignty ; 
on the other hand, there came about a certain scepticism as to the 
Gospel history. In some quarters to-day it is customary to defend 
the Fourth Gospel by saying that the Synoptics are equally works 
of faith and not history in our sense of the word: when I come 
across such statements I remember Fairbairn and his insistence 
that two blacks do not make a white. You will already see what 
1 think of this last general reason for the depreciation of Fair- 
bairn’s work, viz., the different theological temper of our time. 
I think that his principles of the agreement of faith and reason, of 
the mind of Christ as the canon of Christian truth, and of the 
Fatherhood of God as its central affirmation, would serve as a most 
wholesome tonic for the thought of the present time; and that it 
might be well worth while to study his works once more, if by so 
doing we could regain His spirit. Historical scepticism and the 
‘“‘Altogether Otherness’’ of God are most unsatisfactory founda- 
tions on which to build either Christian theology or the Christian 
Church. 

It is to be admitted that in some quarters the new emphasis on 
God’s Fatherhood led to a shallow and easy-going optimism and to 
a Gospel in which the hope of social progress obscured the need of 
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the forgiveness of sins. But Fairbairn is not to blame for such 
misapplication and impoverishment of his teaching. No one can 
read his books without realizing his deep religious faith and moral 
earnestness : if he had a fault, it was not that he conceded too little, 
but rather too much to penal ways of thinking of God’s action. 
There is really no ground whatever for the calumny that to accept 
God’s Fatherhood ex animo is to think lightly of sin. As Fair- 
bairn himself says over and over again, the Father judges sin even 
more strictly than the Sovereign, just because of His love for the 
sinner and His inability to be satisfied with anything but a com- 
plete change of him into the image of Christ. 

Therefore, on this occasion, as a grateful pupil I rejoice to pay 
tribute to the memory of a revered teacher, and to say that what- 
ever defects there are in his work (as there are defects in the work 
of all of us), I consider that his principles still stand, and were 
never more needed than to-day. 

What seems to me most necessary at the present time is a theo- 
logical system conceived in Fairbairn’s spirit, but avoiding as far 
as may be the imperfections which belong to the transitional 
character of the criticism of his generation and to the too easy and 
too indefinite way of mixing old and new which I have spoken of 
as “‘mediating’’ in an unsatisfactory sense. I cannot believe that 
a theology founded upon sheer authority and upon the absolute un- 
likeness of God and man will ever permanently satisfy the human 
mind ; nor does it make much difference here whether we say that 
what authority reveals is the Trinitarianism and Christology of the 
creeds, or over and above this is the whole body of Reformation 
doctrine contained in Calvin’s Institutes. Moreover, I think that 
Fairbairn was absolutely right when he made the consciousness of 
Christ the norm of Christian thought. It is said to-day, as it has 
been said in the past, that the Person of Christ and His redeeming 
acts are more than His teaching; and that is true. But surely it is 
equally true that His teaching must be the canon by which to test 
the soundness of any theological development that seeks to inter- 
pret the Person and the acts : whether this development comes from 
Paul, Origen, Augustine, Calvin or Schleiermacher. Jesus must 
be the prime interpreter of His own Person and work. 

So if the theological pendulum has swung away from Fairbairn 
in these days it may yet swing back to him. He reacted from 
Calvin and now there has been a reaction from him back to Calvin 
again. One thing we may certainly well learn from Calvin, and 
that is the thoroughness with which that great theologian carried 
out his system into detail, so that it has remained for generations 
a mighty monument of thought. I have admitted that it is here 
that Fairbairn is wanting : not to speak of Calvin, he has not the 
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completeness or accuracy of theologians who stand nearer to him, 
such as Schleiermacher and Ritschl. If, then, the principles of 
Fairbairn are to compete with those of Calvin, they must be 
developed with the same remorseless energy with which Calvin 
has worked out the theology of the Institutes. It would be a task 
worthy of the efforts of any British theologian to complete the 
work of Fairbairn in this way. 


Note.—The quotations from Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern 
Theology and his Philosophy of the Christian Religion are printed 
by the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. By Apert Peet, M.A., Litt.D. Independent 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


In these five lectures delivered to the General Council of the Congregational 
Churches of U.S.A. at Beloit in June, 1938, Dr. Peel surveys ‘‘the contribution 
of Congregationalism to the Church and to the World’’, If his hearers enjoyed 
the spoken word as much as I have enjoyed the written word, their joy must 
have been great indeed. I can only hope that many readers will share this 
experience. Briefly put, his argument is that in this day when the tide seems 
setting towards regimentation in every department of life, it is our especial and 
distinctive duty to emphasize the need for liberty. After reviewing our past 
efforts and achievements he comes to grips with the present situation and the 
need for a revision and clarifying of our witness on such points as the freedom 
of individual and Church in the face of new claims of the State, and spiritual 
liberty within the Church in regard to scripture, creeds and sacraments, church 
organization, and social justice. All these themes are handled suo more, lit 
up by apposite quotations which of themselves make an anthology of Christian 
freedom, and by telling passages from the author’s personal experience. There 
are many shrewd but kindly digs at current practices and tendencies in our own 
Union, and the whole book is suffused with evangelical passion. The Church 
to-day has great and mighty resources. It has the same Lord and the same 
guarantee of His leadership. What it lacks is faith and courage—to launch 
out into the deep, an adventure in which it is our proud privilege, by heritage 
and conviction, to lead the way. 

ALEX. J. GRIEVE. 
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It is hard to think of a book which could be put more suitably into the 
hands of young or intending church members than that comprising four talks by 
Mr. Bernard Manning and entitled Why Not Abandon The Church? (Ind. Press, 
Is. 6d. & 2s. 6d.). It is written with all Mr. Manning’s accustomed pungency 
and caustic wit. To readers of these Transactions the second talk, ‘A Congre- 
gational Church: What it is and what it is not’’, will perhaps prove the most 
interesting. ‘In Congregationalism, properly understood, nothing important is 
whittled down, nothing improper is added.’’? For Mr. Manning it is nothing if 
not full-blooded—which is a tonic in anzemic days. : 
G. F. Nurratt. 
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Sic Thomas Andrewes, Lord Mayor and Regicide, 


and His Relatives 


jel oa the circumstances of the execution of Charles I so much 
of interest attaches, the emotions and opinions aroused by 
its recountal are still so unexpectedly determinate, that any 
fresh material, relative to those who shared in the procedure, has 
worth towards the completion of opinion. Of some of the regicides 
we have pictures, painted with the master touch of inspiration : the 
zeal of the fanatic delivering his message in the face of agonizing 
and certain death. We know for ever what sort of man Thomas 
Harrison was ; the accounts of Cavaliers, and of his contemporaries 
were almost unnecessary additions to his speech upon his trial. 


I have earnestly desired of God, the Searcher of Hearts, that 
if I have done amiss, | might receive some conviction upon my 
Conscience, but, though I have sought it with tears, many a 
time, of that God, in respect of Whom you, My Lords, and all 
nations are but as a Drop of the Bucket, to this moment I have 
rather received Assurance of the Justice of what I have done. 


That may be fanaticism, but it is certainly great prose. 

There is not extant the record of a single sentence uttered by Sir 
Thomas Andrewes. Some of his letters are preserved in the State 
Papers ; they have about the same emotional value as would attach 
to invoices of biscuits of the like dates. The most that can be 
ascertained of the man is that he was loved and trusted in quite an 
unusual fashion by his children. Yet this least known of Lord 
Mayors lived through a cycle of revolutions, had the financial 
control of the nation in his keeping, proclaimed the downfall of the 
Monarchy and ushered in two Protectorates, whilst he maintained 
his privacy in a half shop at the base of a steeple. 

For clues to his identity, we are indebted to a couple of para- 
graphs of abuse contributed by his contemporaries, and to the 
optimist who claimed from Charles II a sinecure, as a reward for 
having thrown stones at the ex-Lord Mayor. 

The two Caroline writers who have left record of Andrewes are 
George Bates and Winstanley. George Bate, or Bates, printed 
The Lives, Actions and Execution of the Prime Actors of that 
Horrid Murder of our late Pious and Sacred Sovereign, King 
Charles the First. This little book, of 1661, has a brief account 
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upon page 124, to the effect that ‘‘Alderman Thomas Andrewes— 
a Linnen Draper upon Fish Street Hill—with his brother, Allen, 
one of the Treasures (sic) for the sale of the lands of the late King, 
and of the Queen and Prince—was a regicide, signatory to the 
Warrant of Execution’’. He continues that Alderman ‘‘Reynold- 
son’’, Lord Mayor in 1649, refused to be present at the proclamation 
of the Act for abolishing Royalty, and was fined £2,000 and im- 
prisoned five months. Andrewes was Mayor in Reynardson’s 
absence, and Mayor in the succeeding year. He was knighted by 
the Protector, and assisted at Richard Cromwell’s proclamation. 
He had many children, who died so that ‘“‘he was hardly out of 
mourning for one, before he had occasion to mourn for another’’. 
A Suit of Law had been brought, just before his death, for alleged 
injurious detention of money. He died suddenly, full of years, in 
1659. 


The brother, Allen, to whom Bate refers was Alderman Francis 
Allen, a brother in deeds, not in blood. Contrary to the account 
of Bate, Andrewes was not a signatory to the Death Warrant, a 
matter to which reference will be made later. 


To these particulars, Winstanley adds that Andrewes was a linen- 
draper in Cheapside!. Quite certainly, the author of The Loyal 
Martyrology intended to convey a cutting censure, by exposing the 
fact that one who presumed to judge a king had been of lowly 
origin; in fact, a linen-draper. Whether Cheapside added to the 
offence, as would now ‘‘Houndsditch’’, does not appear. So far 
as existing records aid verification, Bate would appear to be the 
more accurate in recalling the place of business. Bate had had 
close association with the Republicans. He had reported the 
sermons of Christopher Love in shorthand for Colonel Venn, the 
regicide. 

Andrewes may have been resident on Fish Street Hill. He cer- 
tainly dwelt near there, in New Fish Street, at the time of the 
Heraldic Visitation of 1633 to 1635. He was then of the Ward 
of Bridge Within, the ward of the parish of St. Margaret’s, New 
Fish Street, with which he was associated to the day of his death. 
In the pedigree, which he signs, he shows himself as the son of 
Robert and Margaret Andrewes of Feltham, Middlesex, the husband 
of Eleanor, daughter of Henry Bonwick of Horsley, and the father 
of five children ; Thomas, John, Samuel, Nathaniel, and Elinor. 

Henry Bonwick of Horley, Surrey, his father-in-law, had died, 
after a prolonged illness, in 1624, leaving, as befitted a yeoman of 
small substance, a dowry of sixty pounds to the daughter yet to be 
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advanced, and ten shillings to daughters already married, whose 
like portions had, doubtless, been paid. His Will (Arch. of Surrey, 
Yeast, f. 139) indicates the testator’s trust by the appointment of 
Thomas Andrewes as Overseer. These duties were performed to 
the satisfaction of the Bonwicks apparently, for, thirty years later, 
amicable relations existed between Andrewes’s children and the son 
of the testator. The days of Andrewes’s youth could not have been 
days of greed, for sixty pounds was but a small dowry for a City 
tradesman. 

The record of the residence of Thomas Andrewes in the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, from the year 1631 to the date of his death, is 
contained in the churchwardens’ accounts. These accounts to- 
gether with the early registers must have been among the first 
books to have been rescued from the Great Fire. 

Under the steeple of the Church of St. Margaret’s were two or 
more shops, the upper of which was rented at this time by a Mr. 
Leake, who does not enter further into the narrative. Of the lower 
shop or shops, one sold, amongst other articles, books which by 
the time of the end of the Commonwealth bore trace of Fifth 
Monarchy influence. The bookseller in 1659 was Andrew Kempe. 
The other, or the same shop, for the total number appears more 
likely to be two than three, was tenanted in 1630 by Mr. Wm. 
Ayerst, the Clerk of the parish. His shop was perhaps smaller 
than that of Mr. Leake, since he paid for it only thirty shillings a 
year, whilst Mr. Leake paid for the upper one £2. 10s. This tene- 
ment was occupied by Mr. Ayerst until his retirement,’and, perhaps, 
after his retirement. 

He was pensioned before 1666. When the Great Fire started, a 
maidservant in a house close to the church smelt the burning, either 
of the coffins in the charnel-house (for room was being made in the 
churchyard for fresh interments) or from an over-heated bakery 
that adjoined the charnel-house, and found that the adjoining build- 
ing beneath her own bedroom was well alight. She woke the 
house by screaming, found the stairs cut off, and would have 
jumped from her room. But whether from modesty, lest in saving 
herself she might appear in the negligé of the night, or from fear 
that, in struggling through the narrow opening, she should pitch 
upon her head, she hesitated too long, and succumbing to the im- 
becility of her sex, fell back into the flames and perished miserably : 
the first victim of the fire. . 

Either Mr. Ayerst, or other, obtained the books from the burn- 
ing church, and took them across the river to the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, where the Clerk died, probably of 
shock. There is certainly a record there of the death of the Clerk 
at Bermondsey, but whether in the Plague or the Fire Year only 
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fresh search would show. The early register, which must have 
been among the books rescued, was extant until the date of the 
Parliamentary Return, and has been lost within the last ninety 
years. Such, within the last two paragraphs, is the account, 
pieced together from writtea and verbal information, probably true 
in great part, but needing confirmation before it can be accepted 
as much more than a reasonable hypothesis to account for the 
preservation of the books. 

The first record of Mr. Andrewes noted in the churchwardens’ 
accounts mentions a payment for the burial of a child in the church- 
yard. In 1634, he took half of Mr. Ayerst’s shop, and paid the 
whole rent, retaining his use during the successive years ending 
1637. In 1639, Mr. Ayerst had resumed possession of the shop, 
which was let in 1640 to Mr. John Andrewes, probably the brother 
of Thomas. In 1641, Alderman Andrewes (that is, probably the 
original tenant) reappears at the same rental, and also pays £1. 10s. 
for part of Mr. Chapman’s shop. In 1644, at the same rental, he 
became tenant of part of the White Horse, which he retained until 
1648. In that year he paid £5 for avoiding the office of church- 
warden. 

It is not to be supposed that Church property would have been 
let to one conspicuously a Puritan or Separatist. Thomas 
Andrewes and his son Thomas Andrewes Jnr. upon many occasions 
audit the churchwardens’ accounts, and there is no reference to 
any act that would intimate lukewarm churchmanship, save that 
occasionally the elder pays for a dispensation to eat flesh upon days 
of fasting. He subscribes to the repairs, and refuses the church- 
wardenship only in a year when Puritan domination had already 
commenced. He was obviously one of the moderate men slowly 
driven to extremism by the drift of events. 

In 1647, ’8 and ’9, Thomas Andrewes rented the glebe land for 
£6 5s. per annum, and had as a co-parishioner Mr, Adrian 
Lenthall, who during those same years neglected to pay his poor 
rates. In 1650 and 1651 there is record still of ‘“My Lord Mayor 
for half a year’s rent for the parson’s parlour, 15/-”’. In 1651-2 
the phrase is, ‘‘Of Alderman Andrewes, for a Room at The White 
Horse belonging to the parish, called the parson’s parlour, £1.10s.” 
and the statement is made that the room forms part of Mr. Chap- 
man’s shop. Some pride is shown in the distinction of the tenant, 
and the name Sir Thomas Andrewes is written very largely in 
1657-8. The last record is subsequent to Alderman Andrewes’s 
death, and acknowledges the receipt of rent until March, 1660. 

The ‘‘parson’s parlour’’ had probably received its name from 
use to which it had been put in connection with the Church. The 
White Horse was almost certainly not an inn, but a house named 
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after the fashion of the time from the sign that it displayed. The 
White Horse seems to have adjoined the Church, or to have been 
one of the houses built on the steeple-side, and the parlour was 
used, perhaps, for parish business as the parlour in St. Lawrence 
Jewry is, or lately was. 


Andrewes must have had other residence. He had a wife and 
five children. He had civic responsiblities and duties. In 1643, 
he was High Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and from that year 
offices and functions were heaped upon him. His retention of the 
half shop is an interesting incident in a strange career. He was 
within a few yards of his dead children, whom he mourned so 
conspicuously. Perhaps in the crowded churchyard lay their 
mother, his £60 wife. The truth may be that this monstrous 
regicide, the man of relentless action, was nothing but a senti- 
mentalist, as absorbed in his family as they were in him, a kindly 
man, once driven to violence. 


Of a public career so utterly incompatible with the modest 
residence in a corner of a graveyard, the record is sufficiently found 
in the volumes of Domestic State Papers. The office of High 
Sheriff was not followed immediately by the Mayoralty. Andrewes 
was probably excused city office, even as he had been excused the 
functions of churchwarden, in order that he might engage more 
fully in the business of the State. In March, 1645, he and Alder- 
man Francis Allen and six others were appointed Treasurers at 
War to secure the sum of £80,000, needed for the expenses of the 
year ending December following. The deplorable innovations of 
that revolutionary era had made the fiscal year to coincide with 
the civil, instead of beginning and ending, as formerly and now, 
with the date of the vernal equinox conventionally calculated 
according to the inaccuracies of a calendar dating from a pre- 
Christian era. 


In 1649, he was one of the judges appointed to try the King. 
He was present when sentence was pronounced, but does not 
appear to have signed the warrant. Since his act in this matter 
must have received comment, the general effect would be to 
separate him from those who had not hesitated in the completion 
of an act that they had sanctioned by opinion. Possibly the in- 
fluence of his son’s friend, Sidrach Simpson, long the curate and 
lecturer at St. Margaret’s, was exercised over him. In 1629, Mr. 
Sidrach Simpson had been convented by Laud for breach of the 
canons of the Church, at St. Margaret’s, and having promised 
submission in all things, ‘‘“My Lord very moderately forebare 
further proceedings’. Mr. Sidrach Simpson left the kingdom, 
but returned at the commencement of the Civil War, to exercise 
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a moderating influence upon extremists who had had evidence of 
his willingness for sacrifice, and of his integrity. 

If Andrewes had wavered over the work of blood, he made his 
republican sympathies clear within the next few days. Sir 
Abraham Reynardson, a Royalist of some distinction and courage, 
Merchant Taylor, and Lord Mayor in 1648, refused to publish the 
Act for the exheredation of the royal house, and with Sir John 
Langham, the Sheriff of 1642, and Sir John Gayre, the Mayor of 
1645, was sent to The Tower. Thomas Andrewes thereupon 
undertook the duties of declaring the Act, became Lord Mayor 
for the remainder of the term that Reynardson should have served, 
and, subsequent to election, fulfilled the office in the following and 
added civic year, the first alderman of one of the lesser companies 
to fulfil the office. 

During his mayoralty, exchange operations, to which recent in- 
flations and depreciations of currency have accustomed this genera- 
tion, were adopted by the Mint, to the disadvantage both of 
soldiers paid in the coinage apparently intended for export pur- 
poses, and to that of foreigners who accepted the spurious money. 
Such is the allegation of a complaint made in the State Papers, 
which adds the damaging insinuation that the export had been 
supplemented by private venture, that charges of counterfeiting 
had been made; and that such charges had been suppressed by 
authority, and in particular by the late Lord Mayor, during his 
term of office. This allegation (D.S.P., May, 1652) must be re- 
garded as having been determined finally in favour of Andrewes. 
There is probably an authoritative work upon English coinage 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, from which the fact 
whether there was any such private depreciation as is alleged 
could be ascertained ; the mere absence of knowledge of such coin- 
age being insufficient evidence. But this much is certain, no 
procedure of any kind was undertaken against those at whom the 
charge was hinted, and there is no sort of positive evidence of 
any portion of its truth. 

The advances made by Andrewes to the State were moderate, 
and within the means of any merchant of the day with pretensions 
to prosperity. They were comparable in magnitude with the loans 
of the Bushells to the King of Portugal. The balance of the in- 
debtedness of the State in 1658 was £3,000, reduced by 1659 to 
£2,200. 

Corruption and worldliness were naturally alleged and rather 
venomously asserted by some of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy 
men whom Cromwell had disappointed. His entourage shared the 
hatred with which Cromwell was regarded by the extremist 
faction. Even the more moderate of the sectaries, who had not 
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renounced the service of the State under the Protectorate, remon- 
strated with Cromwell over the knighthood of Andrewes. This 
had been authorized by an Act of Parliament, of June 6th, 1649, 
whereby the Speaker of the Rump had been empowered to create 
Thomas Andrewes, the Lord Mayor, Isaac Pennington, the late 
Lord Mayor, and Thomas Atkin, late Lord Mayor, knights. To 
such grant, which was conducted with sword and _ ceremonial, 
Cromwell added his own, for, in March, 1654, Vernon wrote to 
reprove his old comrade-in-arms for the investiture into the order 
of knighthood conducted upon the previous 16th December. 


The worthy Quartermaster-General’s letter, Add. MS. 5156, f.47, 
is as follows: 


When you spoke tremblingly as Ephraim, and, with Moses, 
chose affliction with the people of God, the wisdom you sought 
with teares among his simple despised ones directed 
you, and led you safely, when (I bear you _ witness) 
you were far more afraid of having from men the honour due 
unto his name than of any adversary, and endeavoured with 
tears to keep men from thinkeing of you above what was meet. 
In which path God truly honoured you according to his 
promise. Ah, your posture and some practices now seem to 
call the proud “‘happy’’ (as Malachi speaks). That of knighting 
the Mayor (on that day wherein the Lord was so little honoured 
and sanctified before all the people) speaks to the World your 
approbation of the former evil custom of conferring honour 
upon grounds of vanity. 


Beyond modernizing the spelling, there is very little necessary 
to alter in this letter, and very possibly in their heart of hearts 
both Cromwell and Andrewes would have concurred in its opinions. 


Sir Thomas Andrewes represented the City at the installation 
of Richard Cromwell, and continued his active public life through- 
out the period of anarchy. Claims of account against him and 
those associated with him for settlement of balances are recorded 
in the State Papers, and indicate nothing to his discredit. He died 
in August, 1659, and his burial is recorded in the register of St. 
Andrew’s Undershaft thus: ‘‘Sir Thomas Andrewes, Alderman, 
was buried the 30th day of August, 1659’’. 


A letter of his, dated the following Ist November, is indexed 
in the Domestic State Papers of 1659-1660. The error is one of 
transcription and identification. The signatory of the letter, which 
recommends two candidates as fit for the command of the ship, 
Success, was Thomas Andrew, Governor, whether Governor of the 
East India Company or no, not being indicated. 
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The obscurity of the career of Sir Thomas Andrewes must pardon 
many errors, of which some, no doubt, are contained in this narra- 
tive. Those in Beavan’s Aldermen of the City of London will be 
apparent, as will also be the valuable information that supplements 
this portion of the account of Andrewes’s career. 


Thomas Andrewes (Sir) Leatherseller, bur. Aug. 20, 1657. 
Master of Leathersellers’ Co., 1638-9. Adm. Aug. 20, 1659. 


The administration to which Beavan refers is that not of Sir 
Thomas Andrewes, but of a Thomas Andrewes, late of the parish 
of St. Martin in the Fields, granted to his principal creditor, 
William Peas. 


There is evidence of the holding of some of the leaseholds of 
Thomas by his son Richard, who long survived him. Such 
succession of a member of his family, as tenant under the lease, is 
not consistent with administration for the benefit of creditors. 
Whilst the existence of a will, whether admitted to probate or not, 
is probable, of it no record exists. If the will related to real estate 
only, probate was unnecessary and conveyance under it could have 
been effected legally, despite the statutory provisions that followed. 
Such conveyance could apply to any general devise of lands, which 
would be construed then as now to include leaseholds, despite their 
chattel nature. 


The first parliament of Charles II confiscated the property of 
Sir Thomas Andrewes. 13 Charles II, cap. 15, provides for the 
escheat of the estates of certain living and dead regicides, amongst 
whom he is named, and excepts from the operation of the Act 
bona fide conveyances made before 25th April, 1660, and enrolled 
before 1662, and all conveyances prior to 24th September, 1659. 
Some but not all of Sir Thomas’s lands were escheated under this 
Act. Part of the operation of the Act had been anticipated by the 
decrees of the Convention. 


D.S.P. vol. 13, no. 93, of August, 1660, contains the petition 
of Anne Blount and Mary Copley, daughters of the late Edmund 
Church, who desire a letter to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
for re-admission to the tenancy of Mucking in Essex, wrested from 
their late father, taken prisoner at Shrewsbury, who lost £8,000 
in the King’s cause. Alderman Andrewes, who bought it, is con- 
victed of treason, as one of the judges of the late king. 

Probably the petitioners were partly successful, for the son of 
Andrewes held the manor of Mucking Hall upon a lease subsequent 
to the date of petition. 

Petition 47 in Volume xx, and i in October of the same year, 1660, 
is for a grant of so much of the forfeiture of the late Sir Thomas 
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Andrewes, deceased, and Gregory Clement, forfeit for murder, as 
concerns his estate, they having bought from the Commissioners of 
Drury House some of Bunce’s houses and lands, which sale is 
made void by Parliament, and his arrears given him, by order of 
the House of Lords. 

The final mention of Sir Thomas Andrewes in the State Papers 
is that contained in the petition of Richard Green, who seeks the 
place of Purveyor of Corn for the great bakehouse. Among his 
services he recounts that he threw a stone at Andrewes, Lord 
Mayor of London, when proclaiming the Act for the abolishing 
kingly government. 

Of the sons of Sir Thomas Andrewes, at least four predeceased 
him, and the fourth generation from him ended his whole known 
descent, male or female. The comment of George Bate had its 
accuracy apparently. 

The records of St. Margaret’s, New Fish Street, contain notes 
of payments for the interment of an unnamed son of Mr. Andrewes 
in 1632, and for the chancel burial of another in 1648. The eldest 
son, Thomas, married Damaris, the daughter of Matthew 
Cradock, at St. Swithin’s, Cannon Street, upon 12th April, 1642. 
In 1650 he became what his father. is said to have been, Alderman 
of Bridge Ward. How probable the confusion between the father 
and son, both Aldermen, is to be seen by comparison of entries 
concerning them in Black’s History of the Leathersellers’ Company 
and in Beavan’s Aldermen. The dates and particulars suggest 
doubt immediately : 


(i) Thomas Andrewes [Regicide], Alderman of Tower Ward, 
20 Jan., 1641, migrated to Bridge Within, 27 Aug., 
1650. Master of Leathersellers’ Company. [Black.] 


(ii) Thomas Andrewes, Clothworker, Alderman. Aug. 27, 
1650, Bridge. [Beavan. | 


The second entry undoubtedly refers to Thomas Andrewes 
Junior, who describes himself as a Leatherseller in his will. 


By this Will, 332 Brent, dated 20 Aug., 1652, and proved 
upon the 7th May following, Thomas Andrewes leaves. the 
customary third of his personal estate to his wife, Damaris ; 
to his daughter Damaris, who afterwards married Sir Edward 
Abney, £600; to each of his sons, save the eldest, £300; to 
his father, Thomas Andrewes of London, Alderman, £400; 
to his uncle, Richard Andrewes, £20; to his brothers, John 
and Samuel, £20 each; to his brother, Nathaniel, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, £15 apiece; to his brother (i.e., bro.-in-law), 
Francis Warner, and Eleanor his wife, £15 each; to his aunt, 
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Catherine Heiburne, £10; to his uncle, Richard floyd, £10; 
to his father-in-law (i.e., wife’s step-father), Benjamin Which- 
cott, and his wife, £10 each; to Mr. Sidrach Simpson, £10; 
to Dr. Thomas Cox, doctor of physick, £10; to Samuel 
Cradock, Fellow of Emmanuel, £5; to Mr. William Ayerst, 
clarke of the parish wheren I now live, £5; to the poor, £5; 
to my cousin, Thomas Vincent and his wife, £2. 10s. each; to 
my cousin, Richard Hall senr., and Robert Smyth senr., 
£2. 10s. each; to my uncle, Henry Bronwick of Horley, Surrey, 
and to my friend, John Brett, Merchant Taylor, £2. 10s. each. 
The lease of the gelling house upon Fish St. Hill he devises 
to his second living at the time of his decease with re- 
mainder to the younger children, excluding his eldest son. 
The residuary gift appears not to include this clause of dis- 
herison, but the father Thomas Andrewes was sole executor, 
the brother Nathaniel, the brother-in-law, Francis Warner, 
and Richard floyd were overseers. The eldest son is not 
mentioned by name. It is difficult to understand how at nine 
years of age he could have escaped any memory of kindness 
from a father conscious of the approach of death. Even if 
the settlements of marriage provided for him the omission of 
any mention is strange. The witnesses were John and Edmund 
Rolfe and Thomas Heath. 


The widow of Alderman Thomas Andrewes, Junior, was the 
Damaris Andrewes who married Dr Ralph Cudworth and by him 
had several sons and one daughter, named like her mother and 
step-sister, Damaris. This Damaris Cudworth married Sir 
Francis Masham, and in later life attained much repute as the 
friend and occasional collaborator of John Locke. 


For the children of Thomas Andrewes, their mother and their 
step-father exhibited a constant assiduity of importunity, and by 
letters addressed to Williamson, the Secretary, and by amiabili- 
ties of acknowledgment, achieved for them Fellowships and 
oblivion of the group of regicides with whom they were connected. 
The longest-lived of her sons by Damaris Cudworth’s first 
marriage was Richard Andrewes of the Inner Temple, who died 
in the same year as his mother, 1695. 


Of the other children, Nathaniel Andrewes had died in 1653. He 
had varied the staid and prosperous progress common to the mem- 
bers of his family by a venture in privateering, in which he was 
joined by that Edward Bushell, who later established an ever- 
lasting right to remembrance in connection with the Penn and 
Mead case, and the establishment of the rights of immunity to up- 
right jurors. In July, 1653, Nathaniel Andrewes and Bushell had 
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petitioned to be allowed to impress men for eight ships, which they 
desired to commission as privateers, and to have forty men pro- 
tected to sail from the Thames to Plymouth. Such romantic and 
comparatively unremunerative, speculative, ambition was scarcely 
to be expected from an Army contractor engaged in the supply of 
biscuits for military and naval consumption. The change from 
constructive patriotism to active service may have hastened the 
end of Nathaniel. His will, proved on April 13th, 1654, was, un- 
fortunately, seven years old at the time of his death, and, there- 
fore, does not indicate what, if any, issue he left. 


The testator desires that his wife should be paid £1,100 
according to an agreement upon marriage between Thomas 
Andrewes, testator’s father, the testator himself, and his 
““father David’’. He adds £500 to this amount. To his father, 
Thomas°Andrewes, Alderman, he bequeaths £300. The 
residue to such children as the testator shall have, with re- 
mainder to father, sole executor. To this will the witnesses 
are Henry Colbron, John Ellis, Val. Crome. The first codicil 
gives to his wife £400, to make up the amount already be- 
queathed to £2,000, together with all jewels, plate, and house- 
hold stuff whatever. A second codicil ‘‘which the within- 
*‘named ‘Nathaniel Andrewes added to his Will the morning 
“before he died, being the five and twentieth day of October, 
“1653, in an audible voice’’, left his whole estate to his 
father, Thomas Andrewes, and stated that the testator had 
done well for his wife and of his father’s care in that business 
he had no doubt. It was testator’s particular wish, orally 
expressed, that £30 should be given to Mr. Simpson. The 
witnesses to this codicil were. Thomas Coxe, previously 
mentioned in connection with Thomas Andrewes Junior, 
Damaris Andrewes, and John Bancks. 


Elizabeth, née Wall, survived Nathaniel, her husband, 
scarcely three weeks. Her Will, 472 Alchin, limits her funeral 
expenses to £250, and bequeaths, among many legacies, con- 
siderably to her uncle, John Banks, and in less amounts to 
her ‘‘dear and ever-loving father, Alderman Andrewes’’, to 
Sidrach Simpson, to Damaris Andrewes, and to her brother- 
in-law, Warner. 


Of the remaining children of Sir Thomas Andrewes, Eleanor 
married Francis Warner, an alderman and leatherseller, frequently 
mentioned in the Domestic State Papers of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, and identified by Beavan with the member of 
Parliament for Tiverton whose will, P-C.C. 121 Carr, was proved 
in 1667. Nothing in the will aids the identification. 
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The eldest known grandchild of Sir Thomas Andrewes would 
appear to be the John Andrewes who became a Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and died in 1675. An interesting account of 
him is contained in Dr. Peile’s College History. Therein is 
recorded : 


Andrewes, John, son of Thomas, born in London, School 
(i) Cambridge under Mr. Wighbrow, private (2) Stortford 
under Mr. Leigh. Admitted pensioner under Mr. Brookes- 
bank, 9 July, 1664, age nearly 15. B.A. 1668/9. M.A. 1672. 
Stepson of Ralph Cudworth. Elected Fellow before Mid- 
summer 1669, in place of Chris. Bainbridge. His last payment 
was at Michs. 1675. He had a fair number of pupils from 
London and elsewhere, of good position; 9 in 1674, the last 
being entered on 3 July, 1675. Apparently he died about 26. 
At the end of the year, Mr. Rich. Andrewes paid to the 
Library £10 for Mr. John Andrewes, late Fellow. In a MS. 
account by Dr. Covel of the Lodge in the time of his pre- 
decessors (partly printed by J. W. Clark in Architectural 
History 2.214) it is mentioned that in the room where Mr. 
Maynard keeps (i.e., the room over the dining-room of the 
Lodge), there was acted, while it stood empty, a Pastoral by 
Dr. Cudworth’s children and some others, contrived by Mr. 
John Andrewes, to which I was. courteously admitted as a 
spectator. 


The remaining grandson of Sir Thomas Andrewes is Richard 
Andrewes, the son of Thomas Andrewes, the younger, and 
Damaris his wife. To him and to his brothers, Ralph Cudworth, 
their step-father, exhibited a kindness that may have been some- 
times touching upon partiality. He had lacked a father for his 
own boyhood, and the term, ‘‘son’’, that he applies to his step- 
child, reflects, probably, the conscious determination of a morose 
man to be affectionate where his duty lay. 


However, the habit produced a problem. Entered in the days of 
Ralph Cudworth, in the Register of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
is: 

Richard Andrews, son of Ralph, born in London. School, 
Stortford under Mr. Leigh. Adm. Fellow-Commoner under 
Mr. Burnett, 18 Mar., 1662/3. Age 17. Matric. 13 July, 
1663. Adm. at Inner Temple, 8 June, 1663. . 


To this record, Dr. Peile has added the note in his College History : 


Richard was probably a cousin of John Andrews, son of 
Thomas and Damaris Andrews. This John had a brother, 
Richard, not of this College. 
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Almost certainly the record has reference to Richard Andrewes, 
son of Thomas and Damaris. The slip, ‘‘son of Ralph’’, is one that 
Cudworth could easily have made. He was primarily a meta- 
physician, not a registrar; a parent, doubtless, but, as the entries 
relative to his children evidence, extraordinarily oblivious of their 
existence at times. That he should have omitted Thomas and 
Charles Cudworth from his record and entered Richard Andrewes 
as his son is entirely credible. 


If there were two Richard Andrewes, they were exactly con- 
temporaneous, and of like career. 


Richard, the son of Thomas and Damaris, died in 1695; shortly 
before his mother. His Will, 213 Irby P.C.C., is dated 20th 
December, 1694, and was proved upon 2nd September, 1695. 


Précis. Richard Andrewes of the Inner Temple, London, 
Gent. The farm formerly in the possession of Gillman and 
now of Lake to mother, Mrs. Cudworth, for life. By fine 
levied in Mich. 1693, I have settled upon Sir F. Masham, Sir 
- Edw. Abney and Francis Barrington of Tofts in Essex the 
manor of Malgraves and lands called the Perryhills at Bulban 
all in Essex and tenements in Crown Court, Broad St., in 
the parish of St. Peter the Poor, London. I bequeath the 
same to my god-daughter, Mrs. Anne Andrewes, the last- 
named being those settled upon my mother upon her marriage 
with Thomas Andrewes, my deceased father. Failing issue of 
the said Anne, remainder to my god-daughter and niece, the 
Lady Parker. To Anne Andrewes, two closes of lands copy- 
hold at Horndon upon the Hill in the occupation of Joseph 
Kinsman, two closes called Streathouse in the parish of 
Horley, Surrey, in the tenure of John Shoe or Michael Thorn- 
ton at the present rental of £5 and a noble, with like remainder. 
To Lady Parker the manor of Mucking or Mockinghall Essex 
leased from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s by lease dated 
19 Nov. 1688, and 22 acres part of the manor of West Leigh 
Hall in the County of Essex the wood called Puttock Grove, 
being 4 acres and a rood, and a cottage leased from the Dean 
and Chapter. I think the Estate at Mucking is onerous, and 
the sea-walls have cost me much. To Lady Parker the tene- 
ments without Bishopsgate known as the Harp tenements or 
Walnut Tree Court, being four houses held by virtue of a lease 
made by the Company of Goldsmiths dated 21 March 1652, 
and granted to my late grandfather Alderman Thomas 
Andrewes for 80 years to commence from Michaelmas 1671 
at £10 ground-rent. The greater part being fit only for the 
reception of such poor people by whom more trouble than any- 
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thing of profit is to be got, I advise sale for re-building, which 
viewing the large compass of ground may well be. I object 
to gifts of mourning. Out of the bond of £300 I have from 
Sir Edward Abney, I give him and Lady Abney £5 each, for 
rings. To my honoured mother, to my brother, John Cud- 
worth, to Sir John Parker, to Lady Parker, to my sister 
Chetwood and her daughter Mrs. Anne Andrewes, to Dr. 
Cradock, provost of Eton, my relative (this was Zachary 
Cradock, J.C.W.), and to Francis Barrington, each £5, for 
rings. To Francis Cudworth Masham, my godson, £10, to 
Cousin Mary Slade, £10, to my man John Casey, £10. All 
my gold or plate to my sister, Lady Masham. Books to her 
and her son. Residue to Sir Francis Masham, testator’s 
executor. 
An unimportant codicil is dated 30, April, 1695. 


All of which is plain-sailing, save as for Richard’s sister, Chetwood 
and her daughter, Mrs Anne Andrewes. A marriage-licence of 
December 14th, 1687 (Faculty Office of the Abp. of Cant.), issued 
for Knightly Chetwood of St. James in the Fields, Mddx., Bac, 30, 
and Anne Andrewes of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, London, 23, at 
her own disposal; at St. James’ aforesaid, Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
or St. Sepulchre’s, London. The description of the parties is 
peculiar. Was Anne Andrewes spinster, or widow? 

The well-known Knightly Chetwood, who in the following year 
was Archdeacon of York, would surely have been described as 
cleric, and not merely as bachelor. He was, moreover, 37 years of 
age and not 30 at the time of the licence. As he lived to 1720, his 
wife, Anne née Andrewes, living in 1695 must have been a widow 
before her twenty-third year, the widow of a man also named 
Andrewes, and so the mother of a daughter, Anne, the devisee of 
the Will of Richard Andrewes. 

The administration to his estate in the year 1720 adds to the diffi- 
culties. He is described as ‘‘Reverend’’. The register, usually 
punctilious, should have yielded him the title ‘‘Very Reverend’’. 

Perhaps with this last touch upon the proper title of a rather High 
Church dean, the account of Sir Thomas Andrewes, Republican and 
Regicide, ends aptly. The history of the world is a tale of enthus- 
iasms that have waned, and of ideals used and obscured by those 
who should have perpetuated them. The oblivion of Sir Thomas 
was convenient to a generation unwilling to remember the singular 
turning of England’s face towards Liberty in the days of the Good 
Old Cause. 
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Anabaptists: the Main Body. 


LLUSIONS to Anabaptists indicate that most Englishmen 
A think of one episode in 1535, and imagine this ended their 

existencel. A few inquirers are better informed, but when 
writing for English readers do not free themselves wholly from 
the confusion that obtained in England during the seventeenth 
century, between the German Anabaptists of Minster and the 
English Baptists a century later. Outside professional historians, 
it seems hardly known that the Anabaptists of the Continent have 
had a continuous history since 1524. They live to-day not only 
in many European lands, but in many parts of North, Central and 
South America. One of them was at Edinburgh in 1937 attending 
the Conference on Faith and Order. They are a body as distinct 
as Lutherans or Presbyterians, and have no more relation with 
Baptists than those Churches have. In such towns as Amsterdam, 
Philadelphia, in such States as Switzerland and Manitoba, may 
be found Anabaptist churches and Baptist churches, as distinct 
as Methodists and Anglicans. Because they have not a single 
church in England, and no church of English Anabaptists is 
known to have existed at any time, there is great mental con- 
fusion. English Baptists were nicknamed Anabaptist, despite their 
‘steady repudiation of the title. Not five Englishmen can be named 
even in the sixteenth century who were Anabaptists, and their 
tenets have little or no relation to the tenets of Baptists. It may 
be worth while to sketch briefly the main lines of this body, so little 
known to Englishmen. 

Anabaptists came to the front in Zurich when Zwingli was head- 
ing a reformation there in 1523. Within four years they issued 
statements of their beliefs, near Schaffhausen, at Bern, Lichten- 
stein, Augsburg, and in Moravia. The Swiss agreed that they 
should quite abjure physical force; that none of them would be 
a magistrate, much less enlist; and that as truth was always 
obligatory, oaths were needless and wrong. These points were 
accepted everywhere, and to the present day there is a record of 
400 years of consistent Pacifism. Lichtenstein and Moravian 
preachers taught that ‘‘Christ is not God . . . Christ did not do 
enough for the sins of the whole world . . . Within two years the 
Lord will come from heaven and will deal and war with the worldly 


1 See Peel, A Conscientious Objector of 1575, for an account of an Anabaptist 
in England in that year. 
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princes’’. Some tended to communism, even saying that ‘‘he who 
has property may not partake of the Lord’s Supper’’ 

Another group in and near Saxony came into conflict with 
Luther. Some of them felt a direct inspiration, and the Prophets 
gave a distinct flavour in these quarters. In South Germany there 
were saner leaders, many of them well-educated humanists, who 
organized believers into congregations, and these by synods. 
From Tirol down the Rhine to Strassburg they were numerous. 
A fourth district centred in Amsterdam, and here a strong lead 
was given by those who believed not only that Christ was about to 
return, and war against the ungodly, but that He wanted followers 
to prepare the way for Him. This led to armed rebellion, both in 
Amsterdam and in Minster. The suppression of this in 1535 has 
left an indelible stain, not on the murderous besiegers, but on 
the misguided Anabaptists. It availed little that a Congress next 
year, only a few miles away, repudiated the Fifth Monarchy 
notions which had for a few years captured some adherents; it 
availed little that the whole body of North German and Dutch 
Anabaptists formally adopted Pacifism. Many men think that 
Anabaptists were essentially rebels, and came to an end in 1535. 
Englishmen, who had never seen a ‘real Anabaptist, credited every 
slander, lumped together every isolated fact, and evolved a 
caricature, which was destined to be drawn afresh for 150 years. 

All Anabaptists from 1536 were Pacifists. They obtained two 
leaders, whose names they came to adopt, just as we hear of 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Wesleyans. In the south, they followed 
Jacob Hutter; in the north, Menno Simons. Even at the present 
day, the different emphasis of these two organizers and thinkers 
can be readily traced. 

Before 1547 Peter Riedemann printed an account of the religion 
and faith of the Hutterites. They proved such excellent citizens 
that many nobles welcomed them when persecution dislodged them 
from their homes. Modern students of communism have set forth 
with sympathy the story of their industry. In Moravia they did 
well, until the Jesuit counter-reformation sent them further afield. 
The rulers of Muscovy needed diligent settlers, and promised to 
respect their religious views. Right down till the new pattern of 
communism introduced by the Bolsheviks, the Hutterite colonies 
were model settlements. : 

In the Netherlands, Menno linked the congregations by an 
elaborate system, where bishops superintended. From medieval 
times they continued a strict discipline, which maintained a life 
which in many respects was model. It proved so rigid that 
divisions came about with a view to greater freedom: it is note- 
worthy that Conduct, not Creed, was the cause of these fissures. 
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Mennonites have never put forth an official confession; though 
when English Baptists were considering the possibility of union, 
or of fraternizing, two prominent pastors did state their own views 
in 40 very elaborate articles. One of these repudiates war ; another 
points out that only those parts of the Old Testament are valuable 
which are consonant with the doctrine of Christ and the apostles ; 
another confines baptism to believers (it was generally ad- 
ministered by pouring); another enjoined obedience to magistrates 
in all things agreeable to the word of God, but said that they 
would not accept office; another disclaimed oaths. When 
Mennonites were drawing together again in 1632, another Con- 
fession was written, which has been widely adopted in France, 
Germany, and America. 

For in 1650 emigration began, to New Amsterdam at the mouth 
of the Hudson, and it has never ceased, though there have been 
occasional great waves. Notably William Penn attracted many 
from the Rhine to Germantown in 1683. The revolutionary war 
of 1774-1783 so disgusted the Mennonites that many migrated to 
Canada. The Napoleonic wars sent many into Russia, where they 
gradually became aware of their Hutterite cousins. The reaction 
of the Holy Alliance sent thousands from South Germany to 
America. Every war since has induced new emigrations, Russia 
1857, Germany 1866 and 1870, Europe 1914. They searched for 
some land where they would be free from conscription, so that 
Mexico and Paraguay have colonies of Mennonites. 

To-day the Mennonites in America are slowly coming out of 
their shell, are learning to speak English, and publish a Quarterly 
which is beginning to make accessible to all readers their very 
remarkable history. In their fastnesses they still retain many 
German customs, dress, tools, waggons, of two centuries ago. 
But the rising generation is becoming less unlike the Americans 
in neighbouring towns. 

Those who stay in Europe are looking more and more to 
Amsterdam as their centre, because for over two centuries there 
has been a theological seminary in that city, which has produced 
good leaders, and because important societies have been founded 
there, especially in 1778, 1784, 1811, which deal with social prob- 
lems. On the other hand, while elsewhere Mennonites are simply 
old-fashioned, the Dutch group has never been impeccable on the 
doctrine of Christ; some members are probably Unitarian. To 
unity of doctrine, as contrasted with actual behaviour, they have 
seldom attached importance. 

To call them ‘‘Anabaptist’’ to-day would of course be absurd. 
The chief people who baptize afresh those who have already been 
baptized, are Roman Catholics. W. T. WHIttey. 


WESTERN NOTES 
I—A NONCONFORMIST MINISTER ON A CHURCH 

Why will these professionals follow the traditions of the 
Pharisees, and think only of the outside and the appearance to the 
eye, forgetful of the inside and the use of the building? Above all, 
why will they defraud us of the blessed light of heaven, shutting 
it out as much as they can with their mullioned windows and heavy 
pillars and arches, as if we had too much sunshine beneath our 
sober skies? A dimly lighted Church may do very well for a dark 
religion or twilight faith, but never for the intelligence, freedom, 
and confidence of Congregationalism. For my part, I care very 
little what sort of place I preach in, if I have two requisites, light 
and air, and can see the people well grouped together, not split up 
into sections by transepts, or peeping out of cornices and burrows 
beneath the roof. But to come into one of those gothic prison 
houses, gloomy as the grave, and find the service bestuck and inter- 
mingled with collects and anthems, oh, it tries one’s patience; it 
tempts one to wish that both architect and innovators were shut up 
in the crypt of a Cathedral for the rest of their days—or until they 


repented. 
The above remarkable extract appeared some years ago in the 
Building News. From The Western Antiquary, 1887. 


II—DARTMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

Dispute at Dartmouth. A document preserved among the 
muniments of the Corporation of Dartmouth shows that the 
accounts of Palmer and Calamy were erroneous. The document is 
endorsed :— : 

“An agreement made by General Desborough concerning Mr. 
Geare and Mr. Flavel.’’ 7th August, 1656. 

For the composing of the differences in the Corporation of Dart- 
mouth and their trustees. 

It is this day ordered before the Right Honorable Generall Des- 
borough agreed as followeth. 

That the presentation made by Mr. Edward Spurway and Mr. 
John Plumleigh (Feoffees or Trustees of ye Rectory impropriate 
of Townstall in trust for the Corporation of Dartmouth) of Mr. 
Allen Geare to the Vicaradge of Townstall & Chaple of St. Saviours 
by consent shall stand. And that all Caveats entered against it 
shall be forthwith withdrawn and all writes of Quare impedit or 
other writtes or proceedings against the Institution and induction 
of the said Mr. Geare shall be discontinued and withdrawn to the 
end Mr. Geare may have free Institution and induction upon the 
same presentation. That Mr. John How or some able pious. 
Minister shall be appointed (?) as Lecturer at Townstall and Dart- 
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mouth to be chosen by Mr. Thomas Boone Esq. Mr. Stephen 
Knowling Mr. Obidiah Widger Mr. Edward Elliott Mr. Robert 
Baker Mr. Anthony Plumleigh Mr. Richard Aylwin Esq. Mr. John 
Whiteway Esq. That ye profits of the Vicaridge and the augmen- 
tations now or hereafter to be settled on both or either churches 
shall be equally divided between them. That the weekly lecture in 
the Chaple shall be performed by both Ministers in turns and the 
revenue for maintenance thereof by subscription be equally divided 
between them. That ye proffitts of ye said Rectory (wch the Cor- 
poration of Dartmouth doe freely give for ye said ministers’ better 
encouragement) or other publicke maintenance shall be equally 
divided between them. But the rents issuing of the same and all 
rates and taxes first fruits and tenths are to be first deducted nor 
is any tyeth fish to be demanded. That it is intended by all parties 
and the true meaning hereof is that Mr. Geare shall officiate at 
the usual hours on the Lord’s day in the Chaple And Mr. How at 
Townstall unless it shall be otherwise agreed between themselves. 
And it is further intended and agreed that both the said Ministers 
shall signifie their consents by subscribing their hands hereunto. 
(signed) Thos Boone, Steph. Knowlinge, Robert Blake1, Rich 

Aylwin, Will Barnes, Edw. Wheeler, Joseph Cubitt, Edw. Spur- 

waie, John Favell, John Plumleigh, Allen Geare. 

Genl. Desborough mentioned in the above document was one of 
Cromwell’s Major-General’s, and as religious affairs had become 
inextricably woven with secular ones, these major-generals looked 
after the Church as well as the world. Desborough had charge 
of the western district, comprising Devon and Cornwall, and in 
1654 he was returned to Parliament for Totnes, but in October of 
that year elected to sit for county Cambridge. 

Mr. Boone was a leading man of influence; there is still ‘‘Mount 
Boone’’ at Dartmouth. Mr. Howe’s proposed appointment was, 
it will be noticed, in conjunction with Mr. Geare about whom the 
dispute arose, and Howe not accepting Flavell was appointed, he 
was at that time rector of Diptford, Devon. 

Totnes, Devon, EDWARD WINDEATT. 

From The Western Antiquary, 1890. 
STANLEY GRIFFIN. 

1 This can. scarcely be the Admiral, as he was off the coast of Portugal in 
August, 1656. Apparently Thomas Boone desired that John Howe should be 
appointed to the perpetual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, and asked Crom- 
well to make the appointment. The Protector invited Howe to preach at White- 
hall and, it is said, gave him his text while a psalm was being sung. Howe 
was turning the hour-glass for the third time when Cromwell stopped him, 
subsequently saying he must come to London and be his domestic chaplain. 
Howe was unwilling, but yielded when it was arranged he could serve Torring- 


ton three months in each year. Thus he never became minister at Dartmouth. 
: EDITOR. 


George Whitefield and Gloucestershire 


Congregationalism 
Dates 

1714 George Whitefield born at Glou- 1750 Riots in Cork. 

cester. Rodborough Tabernacle 
1718 Thomas Cole becomes Minister opened. 

of the Southgate Church, Rupture between H.H.. and 

Gloucester: Welsh Calvinists. 
1734 G.W. at Oxford “The Holy 1751 Death of the Prince of Wales. 

Club.” : H.H. cedes from the Calvinistic 


1736 G.W. ordained. 


1739 G.W. very popular. First meets 
Howell Harris and the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon. Thomas 
Cole leader of the Methodists 
in Gloucester. 


1741 The Calvinist Controversy. 
Moorfields Tabernacle built. 
G.W. among the Presbyterians 
in Scotland. 

1742 Death of Thomas Cole. 

1743 Futile attempt to re-unite the 
Calvinists, Arminians and Mor- 
avians. 

1744 G.W. makes 
America. 
Howell Harris becomes leader 
of the Whitefield Societies. 

1744-1748 G.W. in America. 
Whitefield Societies fall 
chaos. 


8rd_‘svisit to 


The 
into 


4745 Cennick joins the Moravians. 


1748 G.W. returns. Becomes Chap- 
lain to the Countess of H. 


9749 G.W. relinquishes to Howell 
Harris the oversight of the 
Tabernacle Societies. 

Another conference between 
G.W., the Wesleys and H.H. 
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Methodists in Wales. 


Moorfields 
built. 
Bristol Tabernacle built. 


1753 New Tabernacle 


1756 Tottenham Court Road Chapel 
built. 
1762 Rodborough Tabernacle 


Register begins. 


1763 Andrew Kinsman ordained. 


Daniel Rowlands excluded. 


1764 Dursley Tabernacle Trust Deed 
executed. 

Tottenham C.R. Chapel 
Moorfields Tabernacle 


tered ‘‘ Independent.”’ 


and 
regis- 
1765 


G.W. appoints Kinsman and 


Adams to preach at T.C. 
Chapel. 
1767 The Six Oxford Students 


opposed and expelled. 
Death of Whitefield, Thomas 
Adams, and Howell Davies. 


* * * 


1770 


1772 (c) Capt. Torial Joss ordained 


at Rodborough. 
1774 
1779 


Ordination of Hawkesworth. 


Rowland Hill, Torial Joss and 
all Dissenters excluded from 
C. of H. pulpits. 


C. Ernest WatTSsON. 


Congregationalism in 1655. 


In August, 1655, Henry Scobell, Clerk of the Council of State, 
addressed a circular letter to a number of ministers asking them to 
forward at once lists of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
ministers in their districts, with suggestions as to which of their 
incomes needed augmentation. Some of the replies are given in 
Vol. II. of Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, and are reprinted below. It 
is interesting to note that William Bridge, of Yarmouth, is in 
receipt of £100 a year from the State, and that there appears to be 
no compunction or hesitation about receiving or recommending 
State grants. Other replies will be printed in the next issue, and 
there some hesitation is expressed. For Bridge and Scobell see 
D.N.B. iP. 


Henry Whitfield. To Henry Scobell, Clerk of the Council of State, 
14 August, 1655 (n.p.!). 
Sir, 

1. I received your letter, in the day I make answere to it. I 
am glad to see the breathings of your spirit in this way, wherein 
you may doe our Lord much service. 

3. The truth is, the want of meanes doth very much hinder 
the gatheringe of churches in the nation. I suppose much 
more might have binn donn, if such a course might have binn 
taken. 

3. We are not so happy in this countie, as to reckon many 
churches gathered, especially in the purest way. Here be 
diverse godly men that are presbyterians, that have gathered 
some churches in a hopeful way, and some are now gatheringe. 
The time you set me for the returne of answere is so short, 
that I have no time to make any inquirie in the countrie. But 
I shall doe it with all the care and ae I can; and give you 
a farther account of your letter. 

4. Here is neere unto us a German stranger, a godly man, 
that was driven out of his countrie many yeers since for his 
religion ; who came into England, and hath binn a preacher for 
about eighteen years. Hee is a good scholler, and painfull in 
his place. Hee hathe a livinge (as they call it) of xl. 1. per 
annum, with an augmentation of x. 1. per annum. Hee hath 


1 Can any reader identify Whitfield? A Mr, Whitfield of Conington was a 
member of the Cambridgeshire Voluntary Association at this time. 
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a wife, and ten children. His wife is great with the eleventh. 
All little, and at home with him. This man, having but a 
small parish, is nowe gatheringe together the godly minded of 
his parish, and resolving to enter into a church way according 
to Christ. His straits are great, by reason of his great charge. 
I should desire that this man’s condition might bee taken into 
consideration, if it might sute with what you intend. Surely 
some small yeerly allowance would much refresh the bowels 
of him and his family ; and would much incourage him in his 
worke begunn. But I shall leave it with you; and your selfe to 
the guidance of our Lord Christ, in all your purposes and 
endeavours for his praise; in whom I rest. 
Your very loving friende. 


William Bridge of Yarmouth to the same; 16 Aug. 1655. 


Honored Sir, 

1. I have receyved your letters, and am glad that you are 
so sensible of the concernments of our Lord Christ in the 
ministry of his word. 

2. The presbyterian and congregational churches in Norfolk 
are many; and, in soe short a time as one day, I am not able 
to enquire into their state and condition. But, haveing lately 
receyved a lettre from Mr. Nye?, in reference to the congrega- 
tionall, I have enquired after them the more diligently, and 
send you the names of all those churches in Norfolk ; with the 
names of their pastors, and the townes where they are seated, 
and the worth of their liveing ; so neere as I can. 

3. The presbyterian churches I have lesse acquaintance with ; 
and, if you please te give me longer time to enquire, I shall 
serve you therein. Onely, Sir, I can tell you now, that here are 
four ministers in this town, and no set maintenance for any, 
unless c. 1. which I have from the state, given me by the long 
parliament. The other ministers are all good men and worthy, 
and no revenue, but the peoples charitie. 

4. Six miles from us there is a market towne, and the only 
great town in the ileland; the liveing is not worth xl. 1. per 

“annum. If 1. J. may be laid to it, and a good man put into 
the place, it would be very influentiall upon the whole isleland. 
The gift of the living belongs to the lord protector. The town 

‘hath bene malignant ; called Laystoffe ; knowen to his highness 
beeing part of the first-fruits of his great labours. Much ser- 
vice might be done for Christ in setling this place; and if the 


2 Philip Nye and Bridge were leaders of the Dissenting Brethren in the 
Westminster Assembly. 
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Lord will give you hearts to pitty this great town, many soules 
will blesse God for your bowels. I will trouble you noe farther, 
but present this thing to your goodness, and your selfe to the 
grace of God, who is able to supply all one wants according 
to his riches in glory by Jesus Christ, in whom I continue. 
Sir, 

yours in all christian observance, 
I pray you be pleased to send this inclosed to Mr. Nye by the 
first. 


A list of the independent teachers, who are pastors of churches 
in the county of Norfolk’. 


1. Church at Norwich. Pastor Mr. [Timothy] Armitage, 
who hath an augmentation already. 

2. Church at Yarmouth. Mr. [Job] Tooky*, teacher. Mr. 
Bridge*, pastor, who hath c. 1. per annum from the state 

3. Church at North-Walsom. A market town. Pastor Mr. 
Brabiter* [Breviter, Richard]. The living about xl. 1. 

4. Church at Windham. A market town. Pastor Mr. 
[John] Mony*. He hath an augmentation alreadye. 

5. Church at Hapton. A small town and a small liveing. 
Noe pastor. Mr. Wale beeing gone to Ireland. 

6. Church at Tunsted and Slowly. Noe pastor ; the revenew 
of both about Ixxx. I. 

7. Church at Alby and Thwait. Pastor Mr. [Nathanael] 
Brewster. The liveing about 1. 1. 

8. Church at Lesetingham. Pastor Mr. [Peter] Cushin. 
The living about c. l. 

9. Church at Fowlsome. Mr. [Richard] Worts* pastor. 
The worth of the liveing known to Major-General 
Skippon. 

10. Church at Edgefield. Pastor Mr. [John] Martin. The 
liveing competent. 


Adoriram Byfield* of Marlborough to the Same. 14 Aug. 1655. 
Honored sir, 


1. Yours of the x. of August instant I have received, and 
rejoice to see in it hopes of a doore open for any incourage- 


3 Although John Browne often refers to the list in his Hist. of Cong. in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, he does not print it. From his work and from A. G. 
Matthews, Calamy Revised, some Christian names have been supped. rhe 
asterisked names are in Calamy Revised. 

4 Byfield was one of the scribes at the Westminster Assembly. See D.N.B. 
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ment to publique preachers ; and shalbe glad to take any oppor- 
tunity to be serviceable in so good a worke. 

2. You shall for the present (so far as the shortnesse of time 
will permitt) receive a list of those preachers, both presby- 
terian and independant, commonly so called, who are pastors 
of churches within our county ; which list is here inclosed. 

3. When I have named these, I must adde, that they are 
the most eminent men in our county, and such who may be 
very useful in any way shalbe thought fit of holding corre- 
spondence with them for the better carrying on the interest of 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus. 

4. Besides these we have many others, who are looked upon 
as able and faithfull in the worke of the gospell, who yet have 
not been so happy as to see the fruite of their ministry amonge 
their people, as to finde a number to joyne withall in the pure 
administration of the ordinances of Christ. And, if their names 
be also desired; uppon the least intimation from you, I will 
send them up. 

5. Whereas, in your letter, you mention particularly the 
case of such as are straightned in maintenance; I am able, 
at present, onely to give you this account ; that, in this list in- 
closed, those who are settled in their several livings in the 
country, have a comfortable subsistence, arising out of their 
places; but all those, who are settled in corporations (as in 
Salisbury, and in Marlebrough) they have little subsistence, 
but what they have from their several augmentations ; which 
are so hardly gotten, as doth often put them to great streights. 
What their particular augmentations are I shall give you an 
exact account of (if it be expected) by the next, when I have 
more particularly informed my selfe of it. 

6. Because you give me soe faire an overture of holding 
correspondence, I cannot let this opportunity passe, of giving 
you some further account of some things, as to the present 
‘state of our county; in which you may be serviceable to the 
concernments of our Lord. 

7. In our proceedings upon the ordinance for ejection, many 
places are made voyde (I did not imagine ever to have found 
soe much prophanesse, ignorance and negligence in such as 
call themselves the ministers of Jesus Christ) soe that if due 
care be had above, in settling godly, able and faithful men in 
their places; I hope, in a short time, the gospel will have a 
freer passage amonge us. 

8. But that which I am most especially sollicitous about, 
and desire your most serious thoughts of, is the case of great 
and populous congregations, which have so small and incon- 
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siderable maintenance, as I do almost despaire of having an 
able minister settled in them; except some speedy course be 
taken for an addition, by way of augmentation. For the 
present, I shall onely mention these great and populous 
parishes, the Devises, Calne, Chippenham, Highworth, Greate 
Bedwyn, Cricklade, Ramsbury, etc. 

9. The premisses I leave to your serious consideration ; and 
shalbe ready at more ieisure to give you a further account as I 
shall heare from you; being desirous to approve my selfe, 

Sir, 
Yours in the Lord Jesus. 


A list of the names of publique preachers within the county of 
Wilts, both presbyterian and independent, who are pastors of 
churches, 


Dr. Humfry Chambers*, of Pewsy. 

Mr. Nicholas Proffet, of Peter’s in Marleborough. 
Mr. William Hughes*, of Marie’s in Marleborough. 
Mr. John Strickland*, of Edmund’s in Sarum. 
Rashleigh*, of the Close in Sarum. 

Mr. William Eyre*, of Thomas in Sarum. 

Mr. Peter Ince*, of Dunhead. 

Mr. John Watts*, of Newton Tony. 

Mr. John Woodbridge*, of Barford. 

. [John] Barcroft*, of Broughton. 

Mr. Phillip Hunton*, of Westbury. F 
Mr. James Hounsel*, of Chilton. 

Mr. [William] Spinadge*, of Paulshot. 

: Harrison, of Alborne. 

Mr. [John] Lege*, of the other Dunhead. 


* * * * 


The Baptist Quarterly (Jan., 1939). 

The longer articles in the Baptist Quarterly for jeauemn 1939, are ‘‘The 
Reformation and the Word of God’? by Dr. Townley Lord, ‘‘The Permanency 
of Religion’’ by Dr. A. C. Underwood, ‘‘The Present Position of Old Testament 
Studies’’ by the Rev. J. N. Schofield, ‘‘Baptist Expansion in N. America’’ by 
Dr. R. E. E. Harkness, ‘‘Dan Taylor (1738-1816) and Yorkshire Baptist Life’’ 
by Mr. F, Beckwith, and ‘‘Col. Paul Hobson’’ by Dr. Whitley. 


eel sedi cil ond ni 
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The Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society (Oct., 1938). ian 


An interesting number, in which Mr. Ernest Axon’s ‘* ‘Reverend’ and some 
other styles of the Nonconformist Ministers’’ contains valuable information. The 
Rev. H: W. Stephenson continues his study of Thomas Firmin and the Rev. 
H. J. McLachlan his account of Old Nonconformity in Fulwood; both these 
articles contain things that Congregational scholars should not miss. There is 
also an account of early Nonconformity in Stourbridge, and more about Com- 
munion Plate and other Treasures. The proof reader should give an eye to the 
small print; there are two bad blunders on p. 396. 


5 The names with an asterisk are in Calamy Revised. 
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EDITORIAL 


| 
| HE first words of this editorial must be of apology and 
explanation. When war broke out in September, 1939, it 
was felt that it would be wise to postpone the issue of the 
Transactions then due, and the intensification of the war caused a 
similar decision to be taken in May, although much of the issue was 
already in type. It was obvious, however, that 1940 should not 
pass without a number of the Transactions, and so September was 
fixed for the date of publication. The Nazis had other ideas, how- 
ever, for whence does freedom feed its soul if not on Congregational 
history? An incendiary bomb was therefore dropped on our printers, 
and the type destroyed. The'delay has enabled us to add the Rev. 
Ignatius Jones’s article and increase the issue to 64 pages. Many 
editorial notes and reviews went up in smoke, and it was impossible 
to recover them, but fortunately most of the pages were already in 
proof, and galley slips were available. All had to be reset, however, 
and we trust that in this second setting there are no ‘‘faultesescaped”’. 

* * * * * 


It seems a far cry to the last meeting of the Society—in May, 1939, 
but those who were present will rejoice to renew their acquaintance 
with Mr. Norman G, Brett James’s paper on ‘‘Cromwellian London,”’ 
which he read at our Annual Meeting. There was a pleasant dis- 
cussion, the officers were re-elected, and the balance sheet adopted. 
Dr. Grieve was warmly thanked for all his services to the Society, 
and a resolution was passed congratulating the Editor on his 
election to the Chair of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. 

We trust all members of the Society are exploiting the hour by 
bringing home to ministers, church officers and others, the urgent 
need for placing all important records in a place of safety. Some of 
the rarest books and manuscripts in the Congregational Library 
have been transferred to the strong room of a northern college, to- 
gether with the records of the Congregational Fund Board, which 
go back to 1695. Air bombardment pays no special respect to art 
or letters, age or youth, and it is to be feared that in many lands 
invaluable records have been irretrievably lost. Churches in the 
London area would do well to see that their old minute-books and 
other important documents remain not a moment longer in a 
dangerous place. It might be well to take advice, if the records lie 
in asafe, whether their security can be guaranteed; we understand 
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that often when safes have survived fires caused from incendiary 
bombs their contents fall to ashes when the doors are opened. 
Churches in dangerous areas should get into communication with 
churches in comparatively safe zones, or with County Unions or 
Colleges with strong rooms, and ask for their co-operation. If we 
can help in any way, we should be glad to hear. Members of the 
Society connected with churches in bombed areas, or with influence 
in those churches, will be doing real service to the cause of historical 
research if they will be active in this regard. Too often precious 
material has been destroyed by vandals or by those ignorant of its 
value. Let us see that all that can be saved is saved. 
* * * * * 

The closing of the MSS. Room at the British Museum, and the 
dispersal or the bestowal in places of safety of manuscripts and 
rare books in other institutions, are obstacles in the way of the 
research student for which Hitler must bear the blame. The waste 
of war is appalling from whatever aspect we regard it, and the 
researcher must suffer with the rest of mankind. But it is sad to 
think of valuable work suspended, especially when those engaged 
in it are only too conscious that the sands are running out. It is a 
good time for all students who find their way forward blocked to 
take stock of their present position so that, when opportunity 
offers, they can move forward at once with everything in perfect 
order. It is pathetic to think of all the collections students have 
made which have remained amorphous and never been gathered 
into form, whose déshabillé has always prevented them from appear- 
ing in public. The present interval, annoying as it is, may not be 
wasted if it serve as for the researcher’s spring cleaning. Meanwhile, 
use can be made of photostat copies of books and manuscripts, so 
great an aid to students when travel is difficult, resources straitened, 
and access to books and manuscripts by no means easy. 

* * * * * 


It is with mingled pleasure and pain that we remember that 
the war will probably accelerate the transference of our literary 
treasures to lands across the seas—pleasure because we can think 
of them as secure, pain because we are loth to lose things that are 
beloved as well as precious and rare. Already in a few years the 
Huntington Library at San Marino has amassed a rich assortment of 
books and manuscripts, one of which we must certainly transcribe 
one of these days. The Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington 
has lately secured Sir Leicester Harmsworth’s books, many of them 
dealing with theology and religious controversy. As the war leaves 
Britain poorer American wealth will be more and more employed 
to secure our treasures. If they be cared for as well as they are in 
the Library of Congress and in the two libraries just mentioned, well 
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and good. In these libraries, too, everything is made easy for the 
student; it is research de luxe to be able to take stenographer and 
typewriter into a research room, as is possible at the Huntington. 

As for the Sterling Library at Yale it is so like a cathedral that it 
- seems almost desecration to work in it at all. 

And American scholars are certainly using their opportunities to 
the full: long vacations—and higher salaries—enable them to 
devote considerable periods to research in a way possible to few 
British scholars. Prof. M. M. Knappen’s able and satisfying Tudor 
Puritanism has anticipated some of our own work, and Dr. Haller’s 
reprints of Puritan tracts are extremely useful. Prof. Perry Miller’s 
volumes will long be a quarry for students. Dr. W. K. Jordan, in 
a fourth volume, has completed a thorough and painstaking survey 
of religious toleration in England from the Reformation to 1660. 

Sometimes, of course, the work falls short of the writer’s hopes 
and intentions: Mrs. Perry, the wife of the Bishop of Rhode Island, 
has written a Life of Archbishop Parker which we seized upon 
eagerly, hoping to find that it built on Strype and others the defini- 
tive biography for which students have long waited, but we were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Against these and other American contributions to the study of 
English ecclesiastical history we in this country have comparatively 
little recent work to set, but Mr. J. F. Mozley’s vindication of John 
Foxe is as welcome as it is readable. 

* * * * * 

This activity on the part of American scholars, and their keen 
interest in the background of the religious history of America, 
gives ground for the hope that the day is not far distant when, say, 
American and British Congregationalists will take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with each other’s history down the centuries. 
As long as the stream is one, down to 1620, it has been thoroughly 
surveyed, but when it forks, the rank and file of Congregationalists— 
and not only the rank and file—have been content to follow the 
course of their own river. We have met Americans who have heard 
of the Savoy Conference, but those who know much about Philip 
Doddridge or Edward White are few, while superlatives would be 
needed to describe the ignorance of British Congregationalists about 
‘the American story in the 18th century! There is abundant scope 
here for international Congregationalism. 
* * * * * 

Similarly, we wish the denominational historical societies could 
in some way co-operate with each other. The Baptist Historical 
Society, set on right lines by Dr. Whitley, has done excellent work, 
though its Transactions have been merged, or submerged, in the 
Baptist Quarterly. The Presbyterians and Unitarians have vigorous 
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societies, with journals which do them credit, and the Wesley 
Historical Society will soon, surely, have discovered, down to the 
last sentence, everything said or written by and about the Wesleys. 
But the Societies should know more of each other: a joint meeting 
might be an impetus to all, while members of the recently-founded 
Hymn Society could swell the numbers, To this Society we give a 
warm welcome, and trust that the war will not unduly impede the 
preparation of the projected new edition of Julian, it need not do so, 
for some of its most active members are in America. 
* * * * * 

All who are interested in books and manuscripts would do well 
to read all the “‘Practical Library Handbooks’ now being published 
by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. The latest of them, the work of one of 
our most competent Librarians, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, of Croy- 
don, deals with Ltbrary Local Collections, and shows how a library 
should set about the task of becoming a complete repository of all 
that pertains to local history. Members of a society like our own 
can do a great deal to encourage a Librarian who is as keen as he 
should be about the history of his town, city, or county, 
and to stimulate those who are not. Worth noting are some of Mr. 
Sayers’s words about the local church: 

Every publication it puts forth of its principal activities, and 
its magazine, should be obtained. Here ‘“‘church’”’ covers every 
denomination, of course, and indeed every religious community, 
Christian or non-Christian, anti-Christian, or even anti- 
religious. Such magazines have in them much personal record, 
and grow in value with the years. The inset national magazine 
of the miscellaneous type which is often issued with such 
magazines need not be kept. Religious bodies are only too glad 
as a rule to provide the copies of their magazines, but it must 
be said that they are often less punctual in delivering them than 
is to be wished, and careful check should be kept upon them. 


Cromwellian London’ 


HE significant century of London’s growth is the seventeenth 

During the Middle Ages the bounds of Roman London, 

é as defined by its walls, were almost sufficient to permit 
of any needed expansion. True it is that some extra-mural wards 
(Portsoken, Bishopsgate without, Aldersgate, and Farringdon 
without) increased the size of the city, and so we have an additional 
area outside the walls, but inside the ‘Liberties’. For some 
centuries a high death rate and these new wards made further 
extension unnecessary, and then just when the peace of the Tudors 
was beginning to permit expansion there came the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, not unfairly called the Great Pillage, to give the 
needed room for additional population. There had been two rings of 
monastic buildings with extensive grounds from the Tower through 
Clerkenwell to the Temple on the north side of the Thames, and 
these managed to satisfy the needs for expansion for nearly half a 
century. But from 1580 onwards the gradual development of 
suburbs outside the Liberties was a constant anxiety to the Crown 
and to the City Authorities, who feared plague and famine, plots 
and disorder, in these unregulated areas, and took drastic but 
ineffectual steps to prohibit growth. 

Elizabeth and her two successors forbade building in the suburbs 
both by means of proclamation and by Act of Parliament, and the 
terms of this Act, which was passed in 1593, insisted on four acres 
of land for each new cottage. James I boasted that, like Augustus, 
he had turned his capital city “from sticks te-bricks’’, and Charles I 
not only forbade building, but endeavoured to make money in 
difficult times by accepting substantial fines for disobedience to his 
orders. 

A MS. schedule of 1638 in the Record Office gives a list of 1,361 
new houses in the suburbs and outskirts of London for which fines 
had been paid, and about the same time a wise scheme was evolved 
by the King and his advisers for incorporating the suburbs into a 
series of four new wards. This seventeenth century L.C.C. was 
actually proposed by the Earl of Pembroke, and was much disliked 
by the City Authorities, who perceived a possible dangerous rival, 
but were unwilling to be saddled themselves for any responsibility 
for these ever-growing but unregulated suburbs. The Incorporation 
of the Suburbs was another aspect of the extension of the Bills of 


1Notes of an address given to the Congregational Historical Society. 
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Mortality, and was a serious effort to provide some efficient organ- 
ization and government for these fast developing districts, whose 
only control was in the hands of Justices of the Peace and the 
Vestries. Before the embryo L.C.C. had time to function, the Civil 
War was begun; and the two chief Chamberlains of this unfledged 
corporation took opposite sides in the great struggle, and thereby 
gave it a severe and possibly fatal blow. 

During the Interregnum we hear hardly anything of this 
Incorporation of the Suburbs, which may have been disliked because 
it was the King’s pet hobby. The fortifications which were built to 
surround London against royalist attack provided one area for 
administrative purposes, and we hear a good deal about the area 
within “the lines of communication’’. In order to provide adequate 
ministers for London’s parish churches, the whole area was divided 
into twelve territorial groups, five of them dealing with the suburban 
area. Neither of these areas was the same as that included in the 
Incorporation of the Suburbs, and when, on the restoration of 
Charles II, it was proposed to revive the scheme, the City of London 
strongly opposed it, and Charles II thought it wise to accept the 
City’s wishes. 

The attitude displayed by the City Corporation in the seventeenth 
century undoubtedly left a large and constantly increasing area 
without satisfactory government, and without any connexion with 
the City, and was largely responsible for the chaotic condition of the 
suburbs in Georgian times. It cannot be said that the period of the 
Commonwealth provides a more statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion, and what happened to London from 1640 to 1660 was largely 
spasmodic and localized rather than constructive and far-reaching. 

The construction of the defences of London indicate the effective 
size of the city and its more important suburbs, as the trenches and 
forts ran from Wapping through Whitechapel and Shoreditch, across 
Finsbury Fields to Islington, where London’s new water supply was 
stored, across Gray’s Inn Lane and Bloomsbury to St. Giles’s, round 
the Conduit Meadows, another vulnerable point, to Hyde Park 
Corner, and thence west and south of Tothill Fields to the river by 
Lambeth. The southern portion ran from Nine Elms to Vauxhall 
and St. George’s Fields across the Old Kent Road to Redriff, 
opposite Wapping. 

After an existence of five years the Forts were “‘slighted’’ by 
Fairfax and their short life was over. It was a pity that the chance of 
constructing a green belt on the site of the trenches was not taken. 
John Evelyn and Sir William Petty both made some suggestion in 
Charles II’s reign, but their remarks fell on very deaf ears. . 

For some years after the Civil War began the exodus of royalists 
from London, the absence of soldiers on service, and the general 
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shortage of money, made expansion of building unnecessary, and 
difficult, but the speculative builder was always on the alert, and 
his place of attack was Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which “‘lie between 
London and Westminster, and there has always been free passage 
through them for recreation and exercise, they being the only place 
left unbuilt thereabouts’. The Benchers objected in 1656, and 
strict provisos were established with regard to the quality of the 
houses to be erected. It was the custom of the Government in 
Commonwealth times to demand a year’s rent as a fine for all houses 
built since 1620 within ten miles of London, unless each house had 
the requisite four acres of land attached. In 1657 a comprehensive 
Act was passed for the preventing of multiplicity of buildings in and 
about the suburbs of London, but an exception was made in respect 
of the development of Covent Garden by the Earl of Bedford, as 
advised by Inigo Jones. Another detail of development is revealed 
when we read, in a Parliamentary report of 1651, of eleven houses 
in Piccadilly. 

While the Court and the Civil Servants were demanding houses 
in the West end of London, the need for equal development east- 
wards for sailors and merchants was equally imperative. This had 
already been marked from the date of the foundation of the East 
India Company, and during the Commonwealth period there was 
considerable growth in Stepney, where Jeremiah Burroughs and 
William Greenhill, two well-known Nonconformist divines, were 
called by Hugh Peters ‘“‘the morning and evening stars of Stepney”’. 
Another important Nonconformist in Stepney was Matthew Mead, 
who was associated with Greenhill and was appointed in 1658 to the 
new chapel of Shadwell. There was a proposal to divide the huge 
parish of Stepney into four, a very good piece of evidence as to the 
remarkable development down the river. The division of the parish 
did not actually take place; but the building of the Shadwell Chapel 
for Mead by Thomas Neale, and the erection of another chapel of 
ease in Poplar by the East India Company, did something to cope 
with the growth of population. 

It seems quite obvious that no attempt was being made to prevent 
building in the East end, whatever was being attempted in the 
West. The importance of shipping both for the navy and for the 
mercantile marine made it essential for houses to be built for sailors 
and merchants, and the growth of Stepney seems to have been quite 
phenomenal. 

During Cromwell’s rule special exceptions were made with regard 
to the building of hospitals in Horsleydown by the Governors of 
St. Olave’s in Southwark. The proposed dock in Deptford was also 
an exception, and the details of the scheme refer to “the making 
therein Harbours and Moles for the riding of 200 sail of ships, with- 
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out the use of anchor or cable, and wherein many conveniences shall 
be made for building and repairing many ships together, towards 
which muchhath been expended already, in digging one of the moles 
and cuts towards the others’. The only proviso was that the har- 
bours and moles must be finished before the first day ot July, 1667. 

Another interesting development was in the property of William 
Holles, Earl of Clare, in land between Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the 
Strand. There were streets of houses, a big mansion for the Earl, 
and a market of a similar kind to that established by the Earl of 
Bedford in Covent Garden. 

The problems of building were getting acute towards the end of 
Cromwell’s time, and his methods were vigorous and sensible. It 
is not easy to be sure whether they were successful. There were 
two problems involved, one of prohibition and one of revenue, and 
a question was asked in the House of Commons in June, 1659, as 
to the money raised by the fines paid on new buildings. Colonel 
Martin replied four days later that the total amount levied during 
the previous two years was £75,000, of which £41,000 had actually 
been paid. This does not seem a very large amount, and Dr. Nicholas 
Barbon, a well-known speculative builder, the inventor of Fire 
Insurance and the son of ‘‘Praise God Barebones’, attacked 
Cromwell’s methods in his masterly An A pology for the Builder in 
1685. He states that not more than £20,000 was collected, and 
gives it as his opinion that much of the emigration to the New 
World, especially to Jamaica, was due to the building restrictions, 
and he declared that the severe law requiring four acres to every 
cottage built within ten miles of London was a particular hardship. 

Cromwell’s attitude towards the persecuted Waldenses encouraged 
refugees to endeavour to settle in this country, and a big reform took 
place when he determined to allow the Jews officially to settle in 
London after an exclusion which had lasted, at least nominally, since 
the reign of Edward I. In seventeenth century London a number 
of Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal were living here as Roman 
Catholics, and there were about sixty to seventy of these Marranos, 
of whom the most important was Fernandez Carnaval, a ship-owner 
and a dealer in bullion, and a contractor in grain for the Parliamen- 
tary armies during the Civil War. 

In 1654 and 1655 deputations waited on Cromwell asking for a 
relaxation of Edward I’s laws, and a year or two later permission 
was given. A Synagogue was established in Cree Church Lane, and a 
burial ground for Jews was established in Mile End in 1657. When 
the first interment took place, the bell of St. Katherine Cree Church 
was tolled for the funeral, and the church pall was lent by the 
Christians for the Jewish burial, a pleasing example of an unusual 
tolerance. 
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Cromwell’s era was not unnoticed by London’sthistorians and 
topographers. James Havill published an interesting account of 
London in 1657 which he called Londinopolis; a good number of very 
important drawings of London were executed during Cromwellian 
times by the Czech refugee, Wenceslaus Hollar; while an important 
map was published probably in 1638, drawn by Richard Newcourt 
and William Falthorne, and entitled ‘“‘An exact delineation of ye 
Cities of London and Westminster and ye Suburbs thereof, together 
with ye Burrough of Southwark.” 

The support and wealth of London were two of the chief reasons 
for the success of the Parliamentary forces in the Civil War. The 
struggle between Parliament and the Army, in which London took 
sides against the soldiers, resulted in the seizure of London by 
Fairfax and his army in 1647, and in the “‘slighting”’ of the fortifi- 
cations. This was the first disaster to London, and this set-back 
weakened the City, and the next eleven years of Cromwellian 
government may have carried the movement still further. 

The twenty years of struggle between the events leading up to the 
Civil War and the Restoration of Charles II, coupled with the twin 


- disasters of Plague and Fire, made London unequal to the task of 


opposing the King. Where Charles I had to retreat, and even 
Cromwell had to walk warily, Charles II gained a complete victory 
over the citizens. 

N. G. BRetr JAMES. 


We rejoice to read that before the Dutch Church in Austin Friars was 
destroyed, its charter, granted by Edward VI, and also letters of Erasmus, 
Albrecht Durer, and John Knox, had been placed in safe custody. O si sic 
omnes ! i 
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What the Independents Would Have 


(The following paragraphs are extracts representing the substance 
of a defence of the Independents by the regicide John Cook, who 
was appointed by Parliament to conduct the prosecution of 
Charles I. During the Commonwealth he was a justice in Ireland, 
where in 1660 he was arrested and brought to London to be 
executed. In his Unum Necessariwm (1648) he “pleads for the 
control of the drink trade and the relief of the poor (including 
free medical service)’ (Puritanism and Liberty, ed. A. S. P. Wood- 
house, introd., p. 48). For further particulars, see Dict. Nat. Biog.— 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL.] 


What the Independents Would have, or, A Character, Declaring 
some of thety Tenents, and they desires to disabuse those who speak 
all of that they know not. Written by John Cook of Grays Inne 
Barrister. London, Printed for Giles Calvert, 1647. [8vo, 16 pp.] 


the question truly stated, is but this; whether the inventions of men ought 
any more to be mixed with the Institutions of Christ in his Kingly Office, 
then their good works in his Priestly Office; 

what will content all the Independents in England, ’tis this; they desire 
neither more nor lesse, then what the Puritans desired of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James; viz. an entire exemption from the jurisdiction of all 
Prelates and Ecclesiasticall Officers, other then such as themselves shall choose, 
and to be accountable to the Magistrate for what they shall do amisse, 
submitting to the Civil Government in all things; and to be liable to all 
taxations, that by law are chargeable upon persons of their condition, not 
holding any opinions destructive of State-poiity, not having a natural ten- 
dencie to disturb the peace of the Kingdom, as all seditious practices have: 
but otherwise to be as free to choose their own company, place, and time, 
with whom, where and when to worship God, as they are in the choice of 
their wives; for a forced marryage will not hold. This I say will satisfie all 
that goe under the name of Independents, which name and the word Pres- 
byters, as it is used, I wish they were extinct and buryed?: If there must 
be a distinction, I wish rather they might be called Conformists, and 
Reformists; : 

Hee [7.e. an Independent] is'one that judges every man in a happy con- 
dition (though he hold many errours) that believes in Jesus Christ, and is 
content to be every mans servant, so as Christ may but reign over his 
conscience: ... he holds a subordination of Officers in the same Church, 
but an equality in severall Congregations; which as sisters depend not upon 
one another, but are helpfull as one hand to another; ...an Independent 
is he that depends not of any but Christ Jesus, the head in point of Canon 
and Command for Spirituall Matters; but is dependent upon man in all 
Temporal Matters absolutely, and for Spirituals by way of advice and 
counsell, it being an Article of his Faith, that every man must be saved by 


1 cf. W. Cradock, Gospel-libertie (1648), p. 135: ‘‘Presbytery, and Independency are not two 
religions: but one religion to a godly, honest heart; it is only a little rufling of the fringe’. 
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his own faith, and knows no Medium between a reasonable service and an 
implicite faith; 

one acre of performance, is worth a whole land of promise. He isa professed 
enemy to all imperative, co-active violence in matters of conscience, which 
are not an offence against civill justice, and thinkes that to force men to 
come to Church, is but to make them hypocrites. He can not be content 
with an inferiour accomodation for his soul, when he may have a superiour 
going to the Ordinances to meet Jesus Christ there, and to heare good news 
from heaven; he desires to finde him in the fullest manner, but is not of so 
strong a constitution as to fast till authority settle a form of worship. He 
holds the Word and Sacraments not to be the constitution of a Church? 
(no more then the Law is the Common wealth, or the axe the house) but 
the meanes and instrument of constitution, and counts him the onely 
extravagant man that flyes from reason, which makes all men so noble: 

hee holds perswasion to bee the Gospellary way, and that Liberty of 
Religion to all Protestants, is the bond of Religion against Papists; hee 
believes the community of the faithfull in appearance to bee the immediate 
receptacle of all Ecclesiasticall Authority, .. . 

Hee thinks spirituall diseases must have spirituall cures, and thinks it is 
no proper way to confute an heretick, to breake his head with the Bible. 
Hee is one that desires to live lovingly with all the World, and loves most 
where he sees most of God; ...and hee joyns himself in Church-fellowship, 
not to gain heaven, but to witnesse his love to Jesus Christ, and desires 
to love himselfe no farther than he finds the Image of God renewed in him. 

He... desires heartily a Union with our Brethren the Scots, which hee 
conceives may very well be without a Uniformity, which is a condition for 
the Saints above fully enlightned; hee thinks Religion is ab eligendo, as 
well as a religando, and that the French Protestants are cordiall.and sincere, 
that may eyther goe to Masse or to Church, as they please. Hee conceives 
a moderate Presbytery, such as man cannot except against, in point of 
Reason or Conscience, is best consistent with the happinesse of his Kingdome, 
and why should not moderate men be content with a moderate Discipline? 
Hee loves an honest Presbyterian better then a dishonest Independent, 
and believes that the want of morality excludes from Heaven; 

Hee desires to learn the truth with all diligence and humility, and if for 
the present hee be in an errour, hee hopes all good Christians will excuse it, 
because it proceeds from a desire of all possible purity in a Congregation; as 
if a servant be over diligent, thinking to please his master, by doing his 
businesse too well, no ingenuous man would blame him . . . a Union of hearts 
rather then a vicinity of Houses, is to make up a Congregation according 
to the New Testament, then which he conceives his way no Newer. 

His practice is to baptize the children of one or both beleeving parents, 
as foederally holy; the contrary opinion of some Anabaptists, or Anti-baptists 
makes him study the Scripture in piety, and devotion more; there being 
neither expresse precept nor example for it, and the correspondencie of the 
Seals under both dispensations more; and possibly that may bee a truth, 
which for want of light hee conceiveth to bee an errour; if it be an errour, it is 
a very harmlesse one, resting there, and cannot disturb the publike peace. 
If an Antinomian doctrinal! doe not prove an Antinomian practicall, hee 


2 of. H. Barrow, Brief Discovery of the False Church (1590), p. 34: “Which people thus gathered 
are to be esteemed an holy Church,... although they have attained to have yet among them 
neither a Ministery nor Sacraments, providing it be nut by any default in them that they be 
wanting”. cf. also J. Robinson, Justification of Separation (1610), Works (1851 ed.), I. 232: 
“JT do tell you that in what place soever, whether by preaching the gospel by a true minister, by 
a false minister, by no minister, or by reading, conference, or any other means of publishing it, 
two or three faithful people do arise, separating themselves from the world into the fellowship 
of the gospel and covenant of Abraham, they are a church truly gathered though never so weak”’ . 
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thinks some of those opinions are very comfortable, and learnes hereby, 
not to exalt duty too much, but to study free grace the more, and believe 
that the Doctrine of Justification and satisfaction, have never been more 
cleerely taught then by them that have been so called. He hopes Seekers 
finde the way to heaven, yet counts it sad that any should wait new Apostles 
(they may as well seek a new Gospel), and that those Ordinances which Christ 
hath purchased with his pretious bloud, should be counted shadows, much 
derogatory to his love and wisdome; yet he suspects his owne heart, and 
thinks that possibly some men live at a very high rate in spirituall enjoyments, 
being wholy at rest in God, and have the lesse need of Ordinances, and for 
those that thinke the Saints are here in full perfection of grace and glory, 
his sinfull heart tells him it is an errour; yet hee will not judge any tree to be 
evill but by its fruits. He knows nohurtina million of millenary-like errours; who 
would not be glad to see Jesus Christ? That Christ died for all, he judges to 
be a great error, for then all must be saved, or possibly none may be saved, 
yet there are prudentiall reasons and motives for it, as the papists have for 
good works; if not meritorious, why commanded? If he died not for all, why 
is he preached to all? Yet the mayntainers ayme is thereby to honour and 
exalt Christ which is the great designe of the Father, and thereby his greater 
study; and so by different opinions hee learns to do things upon cleerer 
principles, and so to walk in love and peace, as seeing him who is invisible, 
and knows no reason why their brethren (by the good leave of the Master 
of the Family, and Parliament) may not live lovingly together¢. 

the Apostles did not abridge the people of that liberty of choosing an 
Apostle, much lesse may a Synod deprive them of choosing their own Officers. 

Hee thinks compulsion is the onely way to make Hypocrites, and if Church 
Papists were ever accounted most dangerous, he wonders why men should 
be forced to go to Church. 

He thinks it strange that Christians should have most wars who can least 
justifie them, but conceives it is for want of liberty of conscience... . And 
he verily beleeves that if every man might take his Religion upon choyce 
and tryall, thousands would be saved who dye securely, making no question 
of their salvation. He thinks it is a soloecisme for Ministers to bid men search 
the Scriptures, when they may not profess that which they find to be true. 
.... the rigidnesse of the Bishops was their ruine>. He doth not finde any 
punishment in Scripture for tender consciences. 

He conceives variety of opinion in circumstantials, is, but as one star 
differs from another; heads need not breed difference in hearts; 

all the world hath no more power over the conscience then a Tinker hath, 


Compulsion can no more gain the heart, then the fish can love the fisher- 
man. As for those arguments of disorder and confusion, the two Theologicall 
Scar-crows: he conceives they are but imaginary, vain fears, .. . an Heretike 
is but to be rejected, and as Luther said, to be burnt with the fire of charity. 

He counts every godly Presbyterian to be his deare brother, but not to 
be preferred before the truth. He conceives that whosoever is above his 
brother in spirituall matters (unlesse impowred) is a prelate; and the onely 


3 cf. W. Cradock, Divine Drops Distilled (1650), pp. 86f.: “there is a people that throw away 
the ordinance of prayer, and they professe to live immediately upon God without ordinances, 
without prayer, and without all the rest. I do not know what their perfections may be, therefore 
I cannot judge’. ‘ 

4 cf. R. Baillie, Dissuastve from the Evrours of the Time (1645), p. 93: ‘‘that ever any of the 
London-Independents did cast out of their Churches any man or woman for Anabaptism, Anti- 
nomianism or any other Errour, we never heard. By the contrary, Independency here is become 
an uniting Principle’. i 

5 Yet it was not till 1669 that Archbishop Sheldon wrote “‘we muste, I think, give up the cudgell”’: 
Harl. MSS. 1377, as quoted by T. W. Davids, Nonconformity in Essex, p. 345, n. *. 
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way to make the Assenibly more victorious then Alexander, is, by reason 
and gentleness to conquer consciences without bloud. He conceives that 
Magistrate, in probability, to be more religious, that will suffer differing 
opinions, consisting with the publike peace, then he that Haman-like will 
have all to bow and stoop to his sheaf; and that all the wars in Christendom 
. have sprung from this one depraved principle, to suffer no opinion but his 
own, for how can truth appear but by argumentation? ... He marvels any 
man should hold Independency not to be Gods Ordinance, and yet a National 
Assembly to be Apostolical], which is most Independent. 
. the interest of aJl honest, godly men is wrapt up in a speedy union, to love 
one another entirely, though of different judgements. 
hee thinks all the delight in this World without the liberty of his con- 
science, is a burthen intolerable; .. . He is a homager to King and Parliament 
for the exercise of a good conscience, not to beg liberty of or from man to 
be a Christian, nor to settle the divine right of worship, but to be protected 
in the free exercise of it. 

Hee marvels any man should be an enemy to tender consciences, the want 
whereof is the plague of this wicked world, and that rich man that cannot 
feast till his poore neighbours have bread to eat, hath a tender conscience. 
He... thinks it far better that Protestants who in a Parish are of three 
opinions, should rather have three severall meeting places, then fight and 
live in perpetuall jars with one another; therefore reckons Liberty of Conscience 
to be Englands chiefest good, because nothing else can procure love and 
peace; for did God for the safety of a sheep dispence with his own law, and 
are men so wolvish to prefer an inferiour Law of uniformity to the royall 
law of love, which is the life of a Kingdome? but men may ruine themselves, 
they can never ruine the truth. 

He thinks it strange that none but in office may preach, and yet one may 
preach to get an office, and how Beza, who was never ordained®, could 
ordaine others, but he thinks there is lesse need of an accessory solemnity 
then of the peoples salvation, and marvels why a man may not preach by 
his tongue as well as by his pen... .: Princes have preached in Geneva and 
Lairds in Scotland; not to be a Minister without an outward calling, but 

* having an inward call, to preach to edification, though the line of ordination 
were never stretcht over him; he... wishes that Merchants would send 
men to preach Jesus Christ to the Indians, as well as Factors, for he thinks 
the true interest of England is the Protestant cause, to be as zealous to 
advance that, as the Spaniard is for Popery. 

He thinks nothing’ more hinders a reformation then taking things upon 
trust, not supporting authority by solid reason’. He wishes that every 
ingenuous man would disclaim all practices (especially in matters of law) 
that are against the law of true reason; a confident adherence to authority, 
‘and a ready prostration to Antiquity, preferring old Errours to new discoveries 
of Truth, being prime causes of all injustice and oppression, as if an Argument 
from Authority were any proof to a wiser man; 

He. . . hopes that no ingenuous man will envy him those Liberties which 
were purchased for him by the bloud of Christ, knowing that a Communion 
in Unity will be a glorious supplement to the rent of Uniformity, which may 
seeme strange for a time, but will quickly be embraced by all honest men. 
solid Reason will at any time convince him, and hee loves to read discourses 
which are rationall. 

6 Beza was never in orders, though he held two benefices, ; ; 

7 of. Independency Accused and Acquitted cea), p. 1: “l dare not be guilty of that which hee 
so much pleads against, blind obedience, implicit faith. I must not take up Religion by the lumps 


{as once Mr. Thomas Goodwin said), I must not pin my faith upon the sleeve of any person or 
m earth, though never so holy or learned, as not knowing whither they may carry it; 


MS W 
the best men are but men at best", 


Lyon Turner’s Original Records 
NOTES AND IDENTIFICATIONS 


FIRST glance at the three large volumes of the late 
A Professor G. Lyon Turner’s Original Records of Noncon- 

formity under Persecution and Indulgence may well excite 
the student of the period; but, as he turns the pages over, his excite- 
ment is likely to yield place to disappointment. What have we 
here, he may ask, but endless lists of names? and names which 
nobody knows, excepting those of the ejected ministers, which are 
printed in heavy type. To make the lists live, it is desirable to 
attempt further identifications. An exhaustive list of identifications 
would require the combing of a vast number of books and a larger 
amount of leisure than is the lot of most of us. The short list which 
follows is not intended as anything but a beginning (Nightingale’s 
Lancashire Nonconformity is only one of the more obvious quarries 
left untouched); but for a beginning a list of some 200 names may 
seem sufficient. 

The 25 names of persons discussed by Turner in Vol. III are 
naturally those of aristocrats, whom it was easy to identify; in the 
following list (which includes the names Turner discusses) there is 
a sprinkling of M.P.s, J.P.s, Mayors, and Commissioners for the 
removal of scandalous ministers, but the majority of the names are 
those of people of no eminence except in fidelity to their faith. This 
fidelity and the continuity of piety, in which Puritanism became 
Nonconformity, are made clear again and again, as we find that 
the men who in 1669 were reported as meeting for worship in the 
teeth of the Conventicle Act, or who in 1672 requested that their 
homes might be licensed as Nonconformist meeting-houses, were 
the men who had been elders, or suggested elders, in 1648; or who 
had signed a church covenant in 1656. The same characteristics 
appear in the Quaker entries: a large number of the names are to 
be found in the accounts of the First Publishers of Truth during the 
Commonwealth published by Norman Penney, and not seldom we 
find the continuance of Quaker fidelity involving imprisonments 
which in some cases proved fatal. 

It would be interesting to discover whether many Commonwealth 
churches proved missionaries to the whole neighbourhood to the 
extent which the Rev. John Stanley has shown is true of the church 
at Longworth, Berks. (see his Church in the Hop-Garden). In 1669 
and 1672 Appleton, Faringdon, Shrivenham and Witney all yield 
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names of those who were members of the Longworth church. Would 
a collation of Original Records with the signatures to other church 
covenants, where these still exist, show a similar diaspora? 

It may be noted that the list refers to England alone. For Wales, 
many identifications may be found in the works of Dr. Thomas 
Richards of Bangor. 

The number in parentheses following each name and address is 
of the’ page in Original Records, Vol. II to be supplied unless 
otherwise indicated. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Beaumont: A. Beaumont, Narrative ... 1672, ed. G. B. Harrison. 
Braithwaite, B.Q.: W. C. Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism. 
Braithwaite, S.P.Q.: W. C. Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism. 
Browne: J. Browne, Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Burroughs: M. Burroughs, Register of Univ. of Oxford 1647-58. 
Calamy, Acc.: E. Calamy, Account of the Ministers Ejected. 
Calamy, Cont.: E. Calamy, Continuation of the Account. 
Carlyle: T. Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of O. Cromwell (Everyman edn., 1915). 
Coleman: T. Coleman, Independent Churches in Northamptonshire. 
C.R.: Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews. 
Dale: B, Dale, Yorkshire Puritanism and Early Nonconformity. 
Davids: T. W. Davids, Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex. 
D.N.B.: Dictionary of National Biography. 
F.P.T.: First Publishers of Truth, ed. N. Penney. 
Halley: R. Halley, Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity. 
Henry: P. Henry, Diaries, ed. M. H. Lee. 
Heywood; O. Heywood, Diaries, ed. J. H. Turner. 
Hutchinson: L. Hutchinson, Memoir of Col. Hutchinson (1810 edn.). 

ournal: G. Fox, Journal (1911 edn.). 

atthews: A. G. Matthews, Congregational Churches of Staffordshire. 
Nich. & Axon: F. Nicholson and E. Axon, Older Nonconformity in Kendal. 
Nightingale: B. Nightingale, Ejected Mimsters in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
P.R.: Parish Register. 
Shaw: W. A. Shaw, History of English Church, 1640-1660. 
Stanley: J. Stanley, Church in the Hop-Garden. 
Summers: W. H. Summers, Berks., Bucks., and S. Oxon Congregational Churches. 
Urwick, Cheshire: W. Urwick, Nonconformity in Cheshire. 
Urwick, Worcester: W. Urwick, Nonconformity in Worcester. 


Apams, Mary, Limington, Som. (1126); prob. widow of Rich. Adams, Quaker 
convert 1656, d. in prison at Ilchester_1660 (F'.P.T., 224, 228). 

ALLEN, Wm., Wymondham, Norfolk (902); ‘Barber Chirurgeon’, imprisoned 
at Colchester 1658 (F.P.T., 97 ff.). 

AMBROSE, Charles, Faringdon, Berks., and Lawrence, Shrivenham, Berks. 4 
(950); both signed covenant of Longworth church 1656 (Stanley, 241 f.). 

ANDERTON, John, itin. Quaker in Som. (1084, 1099, 1126); Quaker convert 
1656, d. in prison at Ilchester 1684/5 (F.P.T., 223, 228). 

ANGIER, Sam., Hyde Hall, Manchester (679); C.R. 

APPLETREE, Philip, Deddington, Oxon (827); Thos. Appletree Visitor of 
Univ. of Oxford during Commonwealth (Burrows, saepe). 

Asn, Wm., Tideswell, Derbyshire (701); John Ash of Tideswell, a pupil of 
Frankland’s (Nich. & Axon, 571). 

Asuurst, Henry, Hackney, Middlesex (956); should be in light type; D.N.B. 


Bacon, Christopher, Brimpton, Berks. (954), and itin. Quaker in Som. 
(1084-1126 passim); Quaker convert 1656; d. 1678 (F.P.T., 223, 228). 
Bacot, Rich., Shrewsbury (737); as Town Councillor signed letter inviting 

Baxter to St. Julian’s, Shrewsbury, 1656 (F. J. Powicke, John Rylands 
Library Bulletin, XIII, i, 74). ely 
Baker, Thos., Spexhall, Suffolk (904); Esq.; on committee for nominating 

classis 1648 (Shaw, II, 427). 
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BakER, Thos., Sweeney, Salop (740); gent.; suggested elder here 1647 
(Shaw, II, 408). 

Batpwin, Roger, Standish, Lancs. (675); should be in heavy type, as 674. 

BaLtpwin, Wm., Chisnall, Lancs. (672); son of Roger Baldwin (674 f.); later 
curate of Macclesfield (C.R., 25). 

Batt, Jasper, itin. Quaker in Som. (1084-1126 passim); should be in light 
type; ‘a well-known West Country Friend’; ‘the greatest Seducer in all 
the West, and the most seditious Person in the County’ (Bp. of Bath 
and Wells); d. 1702 (F.P.T., 221, n. 3). 

Bax, Mrs, Rich., Newdigate, Surrey (1018); her husband a Quaker convert 
1654-5; monthly meeting at his house for over 20 years (F.P.T., 231); 
visited by G. Fox, 1670 (Journal, II, 130). 

BENNETT, (Thos.,) N. Weald, Essex (929); gent., suggested elder here 1648 
(Davids, 276). 

Brycuam, John, Quarlestone, Dorset (1139); M.P. in Long Parliament 
(Carlyle, IT, 354). 

Bircu, Col. Thos., Birch Hall, Lancs. (684); M.P. (Halley, 161 et ai.). 

BLackKMorRE, John, jun., Shelden, Devon (1150); prob. son of Major Sir John 
Blackmore, M.P. for Tiverton 1654, and Sheriff for Devon 1657 (Davids, 
599). 

BiaxkE, Rich., Stocklands, Bristol (1090); a Rich. Blake minister at 
Warminster, Wilts., 1656 (P.R.). 

Booty, Lady Catharine, Chester (692, 696); dau. of Geo. Booth, Ist Lord 
Delamere (C.R., 536). : 

Bosweti, Lady, Sevenoaks, Kent (997), prob. widow of Sir Wm. Boswell; 
discussed III, 779. ; 

BRADSHAW, John, Bradshaw Hall, Rivington, Lancs. (672); refused token 
admitting to communion by elders for having admitted ‘a scandalous 
minister’ to preach in his private chapel (Halley, 248). 

Bracc, Matthew, Burstock, Dorset (1136, 1143); Wm. Bragge of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset, Fellow of Oriel 1656 (Burrows, 537). 

Briccs, Edw., Heversham, Westmorland (641); suggested elder here 
(Nightingale, I, 109); a carrier; at one time a Quaker; d. 1678 (Nich. 
& Axon, 14). 

Bropnax, Sir Wm., East Church and Canterbury, Kent (997, 1001); discussed 
III, 776. 

Brooks, Jas., Ellenthorpe Hall, Yorks. (644); Lord Mayor of York 1651 
(Dale, 166, n. *). 

Browne, John, Weston Turville, Bucks. (842 f.); monthly meeting held at 
his house (Journal, II, 90). 

Bupp, Thos., Barrington, Som. (1110); formerly Baptist; Quaker convert 
1656; d. in prison at Ilchester 1670 (F.P.T., 225, 228). 

Burnet, John, Blewberry and Brimpton, Berks. (953 f.); prob. John Burnyeat, 
Quaker convert 1653 (F.P.T., 38). 

BurrtuHoccE, Dr. Rich., Bowdon, Devon (1176); D.N.B. 

Burton, Wm., Gt. Yarmouth and Diss, Norfolk (896, 899); admitted to 
membership of church at Yarmouth 1652; m. a niece of Cromwell’s; 
d. 1673 (Browne, 232). 


CARPENTER, John, Witney, Oxon (830); signed covenant of Longworth 
church 1656; as minister of Finstock at London Convention 1689 (Stanley, 
91, 244). 

CassE, John, Embleton, Cumberland (639); d. 1675 (Nightingale, I, 679). 

CaTER, Sam., itin. Quaker in Cambs. (873 ff.); b. 1627; a Baptist elder, con- 
verted to Quakerism by Parnell; involved in Nayler’s extravagance 
(Braithwaite, B.Q., 269). 
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CHEATLE, Wm., Worcester (783); signed covenant of Angel St. Congl. church, 
Worcester, 1687 (Urwick, Worcester, 77). 

CrarRKE, John, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk (905); suggested elder here 1645 
(Shaw, II, 428). 

Cock, Jas., Kendal Park, Westmorland (641); mayor of Kendal 1654; mercer 
(Nich. & Axon, 96, 100). 

Cockayne, Jas., Whinton Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire (697); Baptist, ‘quitted’ 
Frodsham 1660 (J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy, II, 261). 

Coxe, Thos., Pebmarsh, Essex (926); suggested elder here 1648; knight for 
the county 1654 (Davids, 292, n. *). 

Cok, Jos., itin. Quaker in Berks., Bucks. and Hants. (772, 843, 953 f., 1051); 
Quaker convert 1655 (F.P.T., 8); d. 1670 after 6 years in prison (Braith- 
waite, S.P.Q., 228). 

Coxz, Thos., Nettlebed, Oxon (828); should be in heavy type, as 829. 

Co_zman, Henry, Gt. Easton, Essex (923); should be in heavy type (C.R.). 

CoomBEs, John, Abingdon, Berks. (950), and Wilcot, Oxon (III, 834); minister 
of Longworth church from 1656 (Stanley, c xix). 

Corton, Wm., Denby Grange, Yorks. (655); iron-master (Dale, 122). 

Cox, Winifred, Flax Bourton, Som. (1125); prob. widow of John Cox, Quaker 
convert here 1654 (F.P.T., 226). 

Crew, John, Utkinton Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire (697); for his family, see 
Urwick, Cheshire, 57. 

CROMWELL, Dorothy, Horsley, Hants. (1040); widow of Rich. Cromwell 
(D.N.B.); discussed III, 789. 

Crook, John, itin. Quaker in Cambs. and Herts. (873 f., 883 f.); should be 
in light type; D.N.B. 

Cure, John, Freshford, Som. (1082); suggested elder here 1648 (Shaw. II, 
415). 

Curtis, Thos., Turville, Bucks. (772, 843); a Reading woollen-draper and 
important Friend (Braithwaite, B.Q., saepe). 


Davy, John, Norwich (896); member of Old Meeting, Norwich (Browne, 262). 


‘Dent, Edw., Edworth and Cardington, Beds. (858 f.); ‘Sister Dent’ received 


into membership at Gamlinghay church 1672 (Beaumont, x). 

DewsBury, (Wm.,) Hilsdon, Yorks., and Wymondham, Norfolk (667, 902); 
D.N.B. : 

DickENson, Widow, Middleton, Lancs. (680); ? widow of Rich. Dickonson, 
of Aynsworth, yeoman, suggested elder 1646 (Shaw, II, 397). 

DinELEy, (Robt.,) Bramhope Hall, Otley, Yorks. (649; patron of Bramhope 
(Calamy, Acc., II, 809). 

Doyiry, Bray, Adderbury, Oxon (III, 836); visited by G. Fox, and ‘a large 
precious meeting’ 1673; ‘as I sat at supper, I saw I was taken’ (Journal, 
II, 204, 206); Cf. D’Oyley Bayley, Hist. of D’Oyleys. 

Duncon, Robt., Mendlesham, Suffolk (921); orig. a Seeker (Braithwaite, 
B.Q., 163 f.); visited by G. Fox, and ‘a large quiet meeting’ 1655 (Journal, 
I, 223). 


EAGLESFIELD, Rich., Allerby Hall, Cumberland (638); elder at Cockermouth 
(Nightingale, I. 588). 

EcciEs, Solomon, Brimpton, Berks., and Itchenswell, Hants. (954, 1051); 
D.N.B. : 

Epwarps, John, Lydd, Kent (1009); Quaker convert 1655 ‘but Apostatised’ 
(F.P.T., 146). 

EXETER, Dowager Countess of, Little Britain, London (970); widow of Wm. 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter; discussed III. 771. 
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Fauxs, Thos., N. Wingfield, Derbyshire (713); with G. Fox 1662, when their 
names confused (Journal, I. 530). 

FEARNSIDE, Adam, Bolton, Lancs. (673); see Hunter, Life of Heywood, 33, 
for his praying with Heywood’s father and others all night ‘upon occasion 
of King Charles demanding the five members of the House of Commons’. 

FEATHERSTONE, Sir Heneage, W. Smithfield, London (970); discussed III, 
770. 

FIENNES, Hon. Frances, Newton Tony, Wilts. (1071); widow of Sir Nath. 
Fiennes (D.N.B.); discussed III, 792. 

Fincu, Martin, itin. teacher in Lincs. and Norfolk (729, 890, 892, 896); should 
be in heavy type; D.N.B., s.v. Fynch. 

FLEETWOOD, Anne, High Wycombe and Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. (835 f.); 
widow of Chas. Fleetwood (D.N.B.) 

FLoYErR, Eleanor, Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset (1137); widow of Anthony 
Floyer and, mother-in-law of John Brice, ej. fr. Marshwood (C.R., 72 f.). 

Fox, Geo., itin?.Quaker in Yorks., Norfolk, Berks. and Som. (667, 902, 953, 
1125 f.); D.N.B. 

FREEBORNE, Mrs., Prittlewell, Essex (935); widow of Sam. Freeborne, Esq., 
signatory of solemn league and covenant here 1643 and suggested elder 
at South Church 1648 (Davids, 444, 268, with n. //). 

Fry, (Wm.,) Damerham, Wilts. (1078); visited by G. Fox 1663 (Journal, II, 5). 


GARNETT, John, Kendal, Westmorland (641); suggested elder here (Night- 
ingale, I, 109); mercer (Nich. & Axon. 96). 

GASCOIGNE, Sir Thos., Bt., Barwick, Yorks. (668); D.N.B.; discussed III, 761. 

GELL, Sir John, Hopton, Derbyshire (703); D.N.B.; ‘kept the diurnall makers 
in pension’ (Hutchinson, I, 192). 

GILL, Henry, Godalming, Surrey (1018); Quaker convert 1655 (F.P.T., 232). 

Gitpin, Thos., itin. Quaker in Berks. and Bucks. (772, 843, ls Quaker 
convert 1654 (FPL, 218). 

Goopwin, Robt., East Grinstead, Sussex; M.P. in Long Partigalege! (Carlyle, 
II, 359). 

GREENE, Thos., itin. Quaker in Beds., Herts. and Norfolk (861, 883, 902); 
for letter signed by him, see Braithwaite, S.P.Q., 248, n. 2. 

GroomE, Geo., Rattlesden, Suffolk (918); suggested elder here 1645 (Shaw, 
II, 428). 

GROVE, Thos., Ferne House, Donhead St. Andrews, Wilts. (1065); M.P. in 
Long Parliament (Carlyle, II, 360); ‘of as great Sincerity and Integrity, 
as almost any Man I ever knew’ (Reliquiae Baxterianae, III, 86); cf. C.R., 
564. 

GuRpbon, John, Assington Hall, Suffolk (909); Esq.; on committee for nomi- 
nating classes 1645 (Shaw, II, 423); cf. C.R., s.v. Jn. Hind. 


Hammonpb, Geo.,. Biddenham and Cranbrook, Kent (1006); should be in 
light type; F.P.T., 142. 

Hammonp, Henry, Debden, Essex (923); Thos. Hammond, gent., suggested 
elder here 1648 (Davids, 286). 

Harpy, Edw., Adstone, Northants. (808); M.P. in Long Parliament (Carlyle, 
II, 360, s.v. Harvey); cf. J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy, I, 91. 

HaRDAKER, John, Rawdon Hall, Guiseley, Yorks. (659); cf. Heywood, III, 
176, for a journey ‘to preach there’ Jan. 24, 1676/7. 

Hanis, Alex., Charlbury, Oxon (III, 936); Quaker convert 1655 (F.P.T., 
205). 

(HATFIELD, Anthony,) West Hall, Hatfield, Yorks. (664); of ‘an eminent 
Puritan family’ (Dale, 165, 58,.n. *). 

Haynes, Hezekiah, Copford, Essex (928); Commissioner for removing 
scandalous ministers 1654 (Davids, 318). 
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HENTHORNE, Anth., Chester (692, 697); ‘among the principal tradesmen in 
Chester’ (Urwick, Cheshire, 32, cf. 29). 

Hotsrook, Rich., Manchester, and Pilkington, Lancs. (679 f.); should be 
in heavy type; C.R. 

HoLianp, Rich., Denton House, Manchester (679); for the family, see 
Halley, 160. 

Homan, Sir John, Kington, Herefordshire (777); discussed III, 766. 

Hooke, John, Wood Norton and Lammas, Norfolk (890, 892); should be in 
heavy type, being identical with John Hooker (890). 

Hooton, Eliz., Skegsby, Notts., and Harby, Leics. (725, 771); G. Fox’s first 
convert (D.N.B.). 

Horton, Joshua, Sowerby, Yorks. (653); member of Henry Roote’s church; 
conference held at his house 1662 (Dale, 128 f.). 

Howarp, Luke, Dover, Kent (1008); shoemaker; Quaker convert 1655; 
meeting held at his house; d. 1699 (F.P.T., 131 foll.). 

Howrett, Robt., Colchester, Essex’(937); prob. son of Robt. Howlett, ej. fr. 
Hinderclay, Suffolk (C.R.). 

Husparp, Geo., Rearsby, Leics. (744); John Woodhouse, of Sheriff Hales 
Academy, m. dau. of Major Wm. Hubbard of Rearsby, ‘with whom he 
obtained a large fortune’ (C.R., 554; Matthews, 99). 

Hont, Eliz., Shrewsbury (737); widow of Col. Thos. Hunt, M.P. 1645, Mayor 
of Shrewsbury 1657, High Sheriff of Salop 1656 (Henry, 213, n. +); she 
was a ‘rare pattern of zealous piety, abounding charity, and eminent 
usefulness’; d. 1690 (ib., 373 f.). 

Hurton, (Thos,,) Poppleton, Yorks. (646); nephew of Lord Fairfax (Foster, 
Yorks. Pedigrees). 

Hype, Jane, Hyde Hall, Manchester (679); for the family, see Halley, 161. 


Izort, John, sen., Horbury, Yorks. (661); elder at Woodkirk; father of John 
Izott, ej. fr. Nun Monkton (not identical w. John Izott, ordained at 
Pasture House, Yorks., 1678, as Dale and others) (C.R.). 


Jackson, Sir John, Hickleton Hall, Yorks. (657); discussed III, 760. 

Jackson, Robt., Guisborough, Yorks. (665); Thos. Jackson Quaker convert 
here 1652 (F.P.T., 298). 

James, Edw., Carlisle (638); ‘Common Counsell Man’ continued in office 
1656 as result of petition (Nightingale, I, 152-6, 164). 

James, Jos., Nottingham (717); a James Mayor of Nottingham (Hutchinson, 
Teio9). 

JESSON, 2h Lichfield, Staffs. (746); cf. Matthews, 72 foll. 

Jessup, John, S. Lopham, Norfolk (888); a minister; imprisoned at Bury 
St. Edmunds 1670 (Browne, 495). 

Jones, Thos., Longworth, Berks. (950); signed covenant of Longworth 
church 1656; imprisoned in Reading Castle 1660 (Stanley, 240). 

Jowsiz, Wm., Guisborough, Yorks. (665); Barbara Joucy Quaker convert 
here 1652 (F.P.T., 298). 


Kerat, Robt., Wantage, Berks. (943); represented Wantage at London 
Convention 1680 (Stanley, 91). : 


LanGuHorN, Thos., Penrith, Cumberland (640); J.P. and Commissioner for 
Sequestrations (Nightingale, I, 620 ez ai.). 

LAScELLES, Mrs., Mount Grace, Yorks. (644); widow of Thos. Lascelles, 
M.P., J.P. (Dale, 144). 

LAWRENCE, Capt. John, Wymondham, Norfolk (902); ‘an Antient man and 
Able physitian’ (F.P.T., 171); ‘a man of wide influence’ (Braithwaite, 
S.P.Q., 42, n. 1); visited by G. Fox 1655 (Journal, I, 233). 
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Lez, Widow, Newdigate, Surrey (1018); widow of John Lee, Quaker convert 
1655 (F.P.T., 232). , 

Linpsry, Allen, Daventry, Northants. (807); orig. innkeeper of principal 
inn in town; for his conversion and benevolence, see Coleman, 187 f. 

LisL_e, Lady, Bagshot Park, Surrey, and Moyles Court, Ellingham, Hants. 
(1013, 1041); widow of John Lisle (D.N.B.); D.N.B.; discussed III, 787. 
LitTLeEToN, Jane, Moor Park, Salop (738); ?widow of Wm. Littleton, Esq., 

suggested elder here 1647 (Shaw, IT, 411). 
Lowry, Rich., Cockermouth, Cumberland (638); d. 1692, ‘an aged desciple’ 
(Nightingale, II, 1369). 


Macuin, Jane, Stoke, Staffs. (742, 760); widow of John Machin, ej. fr. 
Seabridge, Stoke (C.R.). 

MaIpsToONE, Robt., Pond House, Boxted, Essex (937); Commissioner for 
removing \scandalous ministers 1654 (Davids, 318); John Maidstone, 
sen., suggested elder here 1648 (2b. 293, with n. ||). 

Man, John, Longworth and Abingdon, Berks. (950); should be in light type; 
minister of Longworth church (Stanley, c. xx). 

MANSELL, John, Thorpe Malsor, Northants. (809); patron of living and 
father-in-law of John Courtman, ej. therefrom (C.R.). 

MaRcHANT, Sylvester, Appleton, Berks. (950); signed covenant of Longworth 
church 1656 (Stanley, 243). 

Marner, Sam., Midhurst and Arundel, Sussex (1030 f.); Sam. Marner at 
C.C.C., Oxon. 1656 (T. Fowler, Hist. of C.C.C., 427). 

MIDDLETON, John, Darlington, Co. Durham (636); suggested elder here 
1645 (Shaw, II, 368). 

MippLeton, Sir Wm., Belsay Castle, Northumberland; discussed III, 758. 
cf. Dale, 176, n. *. 

MiLLaRD, Geo., Doulting, Som. (1086); suggested elder 1648 (Shaw, II, 417). 

Mitts, Wm., Faringdon, Berks. (950); signed covenant at Longworth church 
1656; minister at Faringdon (Stanley, 241). 

Minors, Thos., Lichfield, Staffs. (746); mercer, M.P., J.P., Sheriff (Matthews, 
72 foll., 47). 

Moopir, Sam., Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk (905); gent.; on committee for 
nominating classis 1645 (Shaw, II, 428). . 

Mort, Robt., Wharton Hall, Little Hulton, Lancs. (673); the Mort family 
‘had considerable property and influence’ (Halley, 449). 

Mort, Eleanor, Stafford and King’s Bromley (743, 745); prob. widow of 
John Mott, ej. fr. King’s Bromley (C.R.). 


NEEDHAM, Clement, Saxby, Leics. (754); Needham of Stanton, Owthorpe, 
Leics., ‘a noted puritane .. . a colonell in the parliament’s service, and 
governor of Leicester’ (Hutchinson, I, 184). 

NicHoLson, Ann, Hollym, Yorks. (667); Quaker convert 1652 (F.P.T., 
298); the advowson of Hollym was in the Hotham family (C.R., 279), 
who were favourable to Friends (D.N.B.). 

NoBLe, John, Penruddock, Cumberland (639); deacon at Greystoke 1656; 
d. 1707/8 (Nightingale, II, 1261 foll., where see lengthy extracts from 
funeral sermon.) 


Ociz,. Henry, Whiston, Lancs. (676); Cuthbert Ogle, prob. of Whiston, a 
pupil of Frankland’s (Nich. & Axon, 585). 

QcLE, John, Kirkley, Northumberland (634); ‘a Neighbouring Gentleman’ 
(Calamy, Cont., 657); Nath. Ogle of Kirkley a pupil of Frankland’s (Nich. 
& Axon. 584). : 

Oxey, John, Bolton, Lancs. (672); brother-in-law of Oliver Heywood (Halley, 
411, n. f). 


a 
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OsBuURNE, Mrs., Wattisfield, Suffolk (903); ? widow of Jn. Osborne, gent., 
suggested elder here 1645 (Shaw, II, 428). 

Overy, John, Wallingford, Berks., and Watlington, Oxon (948, III, 832, 
835), and Thos., Watlington, Oxon (829); John Ovey J.P. and ‘a man of 
= i among the professors’ (Life of Thos. Ellwood, ed. C. G. Crump, 

. foll.). 


PatMER, John, Bicknoller, Som. (1091); M.D.; M.P. in Long Parliament 
(Carlyle, II, 366). 

PENNINGTON, Isaac, Amersham and Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. (842 f.); 
D.N.B. 

Pretcuy, John, Cranham, Essex (931); perhaps minister at Havering 1637 
and at S. Ockendon 1646-7 (Davids, 256, n. !, 433). 

PICKERING, Lady, Titchmarsh, Northants. (811); widow of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering (D.N.B.); discussed III, 766. 

PLumE, Robt., Wickham Bishops, Essex (935); gent., suggested elder here 
1648 (Davids, 299). 

PONDER, Susanna, Rothwell, Northants. (809); dau. of John Ponder elder here 
1655 (Coleman, 48); became 2nd wife of Thos. Browning (809), ej. fr. 
Desborough (C.R.). 

PRIDDEN, Geo., Edworth, Beds. (858); Mary Prutton of Edworth received into 
membership at Gamlinghay church 1672 (Beaumont, xi). 

PrmEAUX, Edmund, Ford Abbey, Devon (1145); M.P. for Taunton 1679 
(C.R., 497). 

Pyott, John, Bicknoller, Som. (1091); a prominent Quaker (Journal, saepe) . 


QUINTAINE, Sir Henry, Beverley, Yorks. (645); discussed III, 759. 


Raunce, John, Turville and High Wycombe, Bucks. (772, 843); leader of 
High Wycombe Quaker Meeting (Braithwaite, S.P.Q., saepe). 

Reape, Daniel, Hungerford, Berks. (945); saddler and trustee of market 
house (Summers, 126). 

ReapmaNn, Thos., Bury, Hunts. (847); should be in heavy type (C./., s.v. 
Redman). 

Reppinc, Wm., Shenston, Staffs. (753); Quaker convert 1655 oe P.F., 230). 

REEVES, Capt. Robt., Droxford, Hants. (1052); visited by G. Fox. 1668; 
men’s monthly meeting at his house (Journal, II, 95). 

RuHopeEs, Lady, Gt. Houghton, Yorks. -(663); widow of Sir Edw. Rhodes 
(C.R., 350; not as Turner, III, 761). 

Ricw, Col. Nath., Cookham, Berks. (951); D.N.B. 

RICHARDSON, Christopher, Lascelles Hall, Yorks. (653); should be in heavy 
type, as 654. 

RicHARDSOH, John, Easington, Co. Durham (637); Quaker convert 1653; 
abused by P. Nisbet (father of P. Nisbet,\C.R.) (F.P.T., 90), cf. A. Jaffray, 
Diary, 454,468, 585-9. 

Ricumonp, John, Heighington, Co. Durham (637); visited by G. Fox, and 
‘a general meeting’ held at his house (Journal, II, 14). 


~ Rrxam, Jas., Newborough, Staffs. (744); son of a Lichfield carrier, who was 


‘a transcendent schismatic’ (Matthews, 66, ®); a correspondent of Baxter's 
(Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans. XII, i, 3 f.). 

Roserts, Lady, Willesden, Middlesex (962); widow of Sir Wm. Roberts; 
discussed III, 769. 

Roserts, Lady, Cranbrook, Kent (995); widow of Sir Howland Roberts, 
Bt.; discussed III, 773. 

Rocrers, Henry, Canterbury, Kent (1008); Quaker convert 1655 (F.P.T., 
146). 

begs Wm., Ackworth and Skellon, Yorks. (657); bro. of Sir Thos. Rokeby, 
judge (D.N.B.). 
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RoseE, Jeremiah, Chatteris, Cambs. (873); signed Quaker declaration of 
sufferings in Cambridge 1660 (F.P.T., 15). 

ROWNTREE, Francis, Stokesley, Yorks. (666); Quaker convert 1652 (F.P.T., 
298). 

Rust, Eliz., Rickinghall, Suffolk (915); ? widow of Thos. Rust, suggested 
elder here 1648 (Shaw, II, 427). 


SALTHOUSE, (Thos.,) Mallet Moorlinch, Som. (1126); D.N.B. 

Sanson, Oliver, Boxford, Berks. (953); Life, ed. J. Boorne, 1848. 

SAUNDERS, Jn., Bruton, Som. (1088); suggested elder here 1648 (Shaw, II, 
417). 

SAUNDERS, Col. Thos., Ireton, Derbyshire (703); ‘a very godly, honest country 
gentleman, but had not many things requisite to a greate souldier’; 
Cromwell wanted to buy ‘a towne of his call’d Ireton’ to present to his 
son-in-law Ireton (Hutchinson, II, 137, 140). 

SEACOLE, Robt., Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxon (III, 836); Quaker convert 
1655, meeting at his house (F.P.T., 207). 

SEDDEN, Peter, Prestwich, Lancs. (680) ; suggested elder here 1646 (Shaw, 
II, 393). 

SHIPTON, Rich., Whitby, Yorks. (666); visited by G. Fox 1666 and 1669 
(Journal, II, 75, 109). 

SMAYLER, Zachary, Bridlington, Yorks. (667); Quaker convert 1652 (F.P.T., 
298). 

SuytTH, Thos., Worcester (783); signed covenant of Angel St. Congreg. Church, 
Worcester, 1687 (Urwick, Worcester, 77). 

SmyTH, Wm., itin. Quaker in Notts. and Leics. (724 f., 771 f., where it should 
be in light type); D.N.B. 

Sonp, Frances, Stafford (743); perh. widow of Jos. Sond, ej.fr. Swynnerton, 
Staffs. (C.R.). Note also Susannah Sond, Newcastle, Staffs. (742). 

STANLEY, Widow, Inkberrow, Worcs. (787); mother of John Stanley, at whose 
house G. Fox had two meetings 1678 (Journal, IT, 319). 

STANLEY, Lady, Bickerstaffe Hall, Lancs. (675); widow of Sir Edw. Stanley; 
discussed III, 762. For an episode in which she figured, see Halley, 378. 

STAPLEY, Sir John, Hove, Sussex (1023); D.N.B.; discussed III, 788. 

STEBB(ING), Wm., Gt. Tey, Essex (936); suggested elder here 1648 (Davids, 
295). 

STEED, Rich., Faringdon, Berks. (950); minister at Faringdon; imprisoned 
in Reading Castle 1660; d. 1721 (Stanley, 70, 241 f.). 

STENNETT, Edw., Wallingford Castle, Berks. (951); ‘a wealthy physician’ 
Seventh Day Baptist, minister of Pinner’s Hall, London, 1686, bur. at 
Wallingford 1705 (Summers, 289); father of Jos. Stennett (D.N.B.). 

STERRY, Peter, Berkhampstead, Herts., and Hackney, Middlesex (878, 957); 
D.N.B. 

SrEvENS, Peter, Appleton, Berks. (950); represented Longworth church at 
London Convention 1689 (Stanley, 91, 242). 

StrrroP, Eliz., Worcester (783); signed covenant of Angel St. Congreg. Church 
Worcester, 1687 (Urwick, Worcester, 77). 

Storr, John, Hilsdon, Yorks. (667); Marmaduke Storr Quaker convert here 
1652 (F.P.T., 297); cf. A. B. Wilson-Barkworth, Notes on the Families of 
Story of Hilston. 

STREETE, Jn., Bicknoller, Som. (1091); suggested elder here 1648 (Shaw, 
II, 421). 

Stroup, Wm., Shepton Mallet, Som. (1086); Esq.; suggested elder 1648 
(Shaw, HU 417). ; 

STUDHOLME, Barbara, Carlisle (639); widow of Capt. Cuthbert Studholme 
(Nightingale, 187, 618 e al.). : 
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Swinton, John, Norton, Co. Durham (636); D.N.B.; ‘the man of all Scotland 
.., the most trusted and employed by Cromwell’ (Burnet, Hist., I, 229}; 
discussed III, 758. 

Sy11, Wm., Kendal, Westmorland (641); linen-draper (Nich. & Axon, 95). 


TayLor, Christopher, Stotfold, Beds. (861); D.N.B. 

Tayior, Lady, Maidstone, Kent (997); widow of Sir Thos. Taylor, Bt.; 
discussed III, 777. 

Tay1or, Rich., Little Hallingbury, Essex (937); Robt. Taylor, gent., suggested 
elder here 1648 (Davids, 279). 

TEMPLE, Wm., Warminster, Wilts. (1062); ancestor of the present Lord of 
the Manor of Bishopstrow, Warminster. 
THOROGOOD, Rich., Southill, Beds. (858); Humphrey Thorowgood of Southill 
received into membership at Gamlinghay church 1672 (Beaumont, xi.) 
THRELKELD, Thos., Kirkoswald, Cumberland (639); see W. Jackson, ‘‘The 
Threlkelds of Melmerby,’”? Cumb. and Westm. Arch. Soc. Trans. O.S. X. 

TirmarsH, Rich., Oxford (830); represented Oxford at London Convention 
1689 (Stanley, 91). 

TucKWELL, Jane, Longworth, Berks. (950); signed covenant of Longworth 
ehurch 1656 (Stanley, 84). / 

TyRRELL, Lady, Castle Thorpe, Bucks. (831); widow of Sir Toby Tyrrell; 
discussed III, 768. 


Upton, Dan, Berry Pomeroy, Devon (1165), and Eliz., Brixham, Devon 
(1165); Ambrose and Thos. Upton of Lupton, Devon, Fellows of All 
Souls, Oxon. 1648 and 1654 respectively (Burrows, 477). 


Vanb, Lady, Shipborne, Kent (1002); widow of Sir Henry Vane, sen. (D.N.B.); 
discussed III, 780. 


Wane, John, Twyford, Norfolk (902); imprisoned at Norwich 1683 (F.P.T., 
180 foll.). 

WanvswortH, John, Swathe Hall, Darfield, Yorks. (662); son-in-law of 
Joshua Kirby, ej. fr. lectureship at Wakefield, Yorks. (C.R.). 

Watters, Wm., Henley, Oxon. (III, 836); Quaker convert 1658, afterwards 
he and his wife ‘turned thayr bake on Truth’ (F.P.T., 218 f.). 

WaRBuRTON, Robt., Hefferstone Grange, Chester (692); father-in-law of 
Matthew Henry; died 1696 (Henry, 277, 386 f.). 

Warp, Benj., Tadmarton, Oxon. (III, 836); since ‘a Quarter-Master in Crom- 
well’s Army,’ prob. the Col. Ward a Quaker convert 1652 (Journal, I, 113). 

Warp, Geo., Bradford, Yorks. (659); elder here (Dale, 113). 

WaARRINER, Wm., Whinfell, Westmorland (641); yeoman (Nich. & Axon, 
96); died 1674/5 (Heywood, I, 306). 

Watson, Lady, Saviourgate, York (658); widow of Sir Stephen Watson, 
Lord Mayor of York 1646, 1656 (Dale, 166, n. ‘). 

Wess, John, Balsham, Cambs. (875); signed declaration of Quaker sufferings 
in Cambridge 1660 (£.P.T., 15). 

West, Eliz., Widow, Turville Heath, Bucks. (772, 843); early Quaker convert; 
meeting settled at her house by G. Fox 1660 (F.P.T., 220). 

WueEEteER, Joshua, Cranfield, Beds. (861); Quaker convert 1654, alive 1704/5 
UP PP 3.8): 

eee a Wymondham, Norfolk, and Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk 
(902, 921 f.); D.N.B. 

WHITEHEAD, (John.) Hilsdon, Yorks. (667); D.N.B. 

WuirEHorRNE, Thos., Woolfardisworthy, Devon (1175); Dean of C.C.C., 
Oxon, 1648 (Burrows, 498). 

WuirteELock, Sir Bulstrode, Chilton Foliat, Wilts. (1069); D.N.B.; discussed 
III, 790. 
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WILLouGHBY, Thos., Horwich, Lancs. (672); erroneously summoned to 
Parliament as Baron Willoughby of Parham (Halley, 493, n. *). 

Witson, (Rich.,) Crosfield, Cumberland (639); elder at Kirkoswald (Night- 
ingale, I, 335 f., 339 foll.). 

WIMBLEDON, Sophia, Viscountess, Nether Whitacre, Warw. (798); widow of 
Edw. Cecil, Visct. Wimbledon (D.N.B.); discussed III, 764. 

Woop, Robt., Carlton le Moorland, Lincs. (731); should be in light type, 
not being the Robt. Wood ej. fr. Linc. Coll. Oxon (D.N.B.). 

WRIGHT, Edw., Sutton, Cambs. (873); signed declaration of Quaker sufferings 
in Cambridge 1660 (F.P.T., 15). 


YARDLEY, John, S.Weald, Essex (932); should be in heavy type (C.R.). 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Among identifications noted while the above was in the press are 
the following:— 


Brooke, Mrs. Margaret, Oakley Magna, Northants. (806); widow of Col. 
Brook(s), patron of Oakley (C.R., 156). 

Burcess, John, Astbury, Cheshire (698); son-in-law of Thos. Brook, ej. fr. 
Astbury (C.R.). 

CHAPLAIN, Mrs. Dorothy, Wareham, Dorset (1133); widow of Thos. Chaplyn, 
ej. fr. Wareham (C.R.). 

Hive, Thos., Garstang, Lancs. (684); son-in-law of Peter Atkinson, ej. fr. 
Ellel (C.R.). 

KENDALL, Mrs. Mary, Cofton, Devon (1161); widow of Geo. Kendall, ej. fr. 
Kenton (C.R.). 

MosELEy, Mrs., Ousden, Suff. (905); mother-in-law of Thos. Daines, R. of 
Gosbeck (C.R.). 

PROBEE, Edw., Chiswick, Middlesex (959); son-in-law of Matt. Barker, ej. fr. 
St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap, London (D.N.B.; C.R.). 

RICHARDSON, Eliz., Wem, Salop (736); widow of Joshua Richardson, ej. fr. 
Myddle (C.R.). / j 

TRELAWDWy, Widow (Mary), Penryn, Cornwall (1192); became wife of Lewis 
Facy, ej. fr. Upton Helons, Devon (C.R.). 


The Covenant of the Baptist Church 
at Wallingford 


HE Baptist Church at Thames Street, Walling- 

ford, was founded in 1794 by Robert Lovegrove, 

a solicitor who had formerly attended the parish 
church of St. Mary. His house was in the High Street, 
and the chapel was built in a part of his garden facing 
Thames Street; it had a small burial-ground in front 
of it. Mr. Lovegrove was honorary minister until his 
death; the chapel contains a memorial tablet to him 
and to his wife. This Covenant was drawn up during 
his pastorate. It was printed at Bristol (“‘Why Bristol?” 
one wonders) by R. Edwards, Broad Street, in 1799. 
We should be glad to have examples of Congregational 
Covenants with similar references to “election money’, 
“vain attire’, and “prevailing fashions”. [EDITOR] 


We who wish to walk together in the fear of God, desire to be 
deeply humbled for all our sins, and humbly implore a continued 
sense of the free and full forgiveness of them all, through the atoning 
blood of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour: and we also implore | 
the sanctification of our spirits, souls, and bodies, that we may 
‘be to him a peculiar people zealous of good works. And we likewise, 
in the presence of God, the searcher of all hearts, with one consent, 
solemnly, and sincerely, give up ourselves, first to the Lord, then 
to each other, by the will of God, that he may be our God, and 
we his people, being fully satisfied, that Baptized Believers, 
united together in holy fellowship and love, to live and walk 
together as saints, in obedience to the will of God, with a view to his 
glory and their own spiritual profit, is a true Gospel Church. 

We do therefore, in the name, and by the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Sovereign and Lawgiver in his Church, testify 
our subjection to him as such, solemnly join ourselves together in a 
holy union and fellowship, desiring, in his strength, humbly to 
submit to the discipline of the Gospel, and to be found in the 
exercise of all holy duties required of a people in such a spiritual 
relation. 
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First of all, we determine in the strength of God, to walk in all 
holy conversation, godliness and brotherly love, that our com- 
munion and walk may please God, be comfortable to ourselves, 
lovely to all other the Lord’s people, and tend to convince the world. 


Secondly, To watch over each other’s conversation, and not to 
suffer any sin upon one another so far as God shall discover it to us, 
or any of us, (and taking Election money, or dressing in vain attire, 
whatever others say, we believe to be sinful; and by vain attire we 
mean, first, all apparel made in the present or prevailing fashion, 
with a view to follow or be in the fashion; secondly, all apparel that 
shall be spoken against by professors, or the world; thirdly, all 
apparel that shall be indecent or immodest; and fourthly, all that 
shall be above the circumstances of the person wearing the same). 
And we agree to provoke one another to love and to good works; to 
warn, rebuke, and admonish one another with meekness, and to 
receive warning, rebuke, and admonition from one another with 
meekness, and not with anger or resentment, according to the rule 
of God’s word. 


Thirdly, In an especial manner to pray for one another, for the 
increase of this Church, for the presence of God in it, for the pouring 
forth of his Spirit upon it, and for his protection of it to the praise 
of his glory. 

Fourthly, To bear one another’s burdens, to cleave one to 
another, and have a fellow-feeling one for another, in all afflictive 
dispensations, outwardly or inwardly, with which God in his wise 
providence shall be pleased to exercise any of us. 


Fifthly, To bear with one another’s weaknesses, failing, and 
infirmities; and that with much tenderness, not discovering the 
same to any without the Church, nor even to any within, unless 
according to the word of God. 


Sixthly, As much as in us lies, to endeavour to live peaceably 
with all men, and to follow after the things that make for peace, 
carefully avoiding all causes of division, as well as those that cause 
them, in order to keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace; 
receiving into our affections, and communion, all such who desire 
it, and whom we believe our gracious God hath received into his 
love and favour. 


Seventhly, To meet together on Lord’s days, and all other times 
as the Lord shall give us opportunity, to serve and glorify him, to 
edify and build up one another upon our most holy faith, and to 
aim at the good of his cause and interest in general, and of this 
Church in particular. 
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Eighthly, To endeavour always to preserve among us strict 
communion, and to promote, encourage, and preserve a holy, 
regular, gifted, and strict Calvinistic Ministry, to take the charge 
of us, to go in and out before us, as the shepherd before the flock; 
together with all such other officers as are by Christ appointed in his 
Church, for the maintenance of order and discipline. 


These things we humbly submit to, fully purposing to perform 
the same, not in our own strength (being conscious of our own 
weakness), but in the power and strength of our blessed God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, whose we humbly hope we are, and whom we 
desire for ever to serve. 


N.B. No alteration of this Covenant shall be made without the 
the consent of the Majority of the Church. 


In his lecture, Presbylerianism in England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(Manchester; Aikman, |s.), the Rev. F. J. Smithen, the Editor of the Journal 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society, recounts the emergence of Presbyterian- 
ism in Elizabeth’s reign, its development in the ’70’s and ’80’s, and its dis- 
appearance in the ’90’s. We scarcely think Mr. Smithen is right in calling 
Humphrey and Sampson Separatists, and he certainly accepts too confidently 
Dr. R. G. Usher’s depreciation of the Presbyterian movement, and its leaders. 


Some Berkshire Notes and Queries 


HE matter following represents a transcript of the marginal 
notes to the writer’s copy of W. H. Summers’ History of the 
Berkshire, South Bucks. and South Oxon Congregational 
Churches (1905), making various additions and corrections to that 
work, and bringing the details of the pastoral successions up to 
1940. Reference to the indicated pages of the volume is therefore 
necessary to give full context and intelligibility. 
The following references and abbreviations are employed: 


Browne: Hist. Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk (1877). 

Cal. Rev.: A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (1934). 

C.Y.B.: Congregational Year Book (v.d.) 

Davids: Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex (1863). 

d. died: rem., res., vet. removed, resigned, retired. 

Evang. Mag.: Evangelical Magazine (v.d.). 

Evans: Evans’ MS. (c. 1717-27). 

G.E.E., Vest.: Geo. Eyre Evans, Vestiges of Protestant Dissent. 

G.E.E., L. & C.: Geo, Eyre Evans, Records Prov. Assembly of Lancs. and Cheshire (1896). 

Gordon: Alex. Gordon, Freedom after Ejection (1917). 

N.P.R.: Non-Parochial Register(s) (Deposited 1836/7). 

Sibree & Caston: Imdependency in Warwickshire (1855). 

S.R.: Quarter Sessions Register (et Joc.). 

Urwick: Nonconformity in Worcester (1897). 

Wilson: Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses, etc. (1810). 

Corrigenda are followed by erratain brackets ( ). lic., licensed; C., Cong.; P., Presbyt.; R., Rector; 

V., Vicar; C., Curate. 

p. 20, last line: BLacKmorE, Francis, M.A. (Glasgow), son of Rev. Chewning 
Blackmore of Worcester, and grandson of William, ej. R. of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, London. Born Worcester 18 April, 1703; educ. by Dr. Latham 
at Findern, and at Univ. of Glasgow. Settlement at Beaconsfield in 
1718 doubtful, therefore. Rem. to Evesham 1728? (not 1723), (so Evans), 
in which year Cornelius Hancock succeeded. (Urwick, 89, 97; G.E.E., 
Vest., 81; Sibree & Caston, 44). 

Wiriiam ALsop, ej. C. of Ilminster, Som., rec’d grant at Beaconsfield 
in 1690; rem. to Barnet 1691. (Gordon, 199; Cal. Rev., 9). 

p. 25, 1. 24: “in the year 1800 (1830), Mr. J. A. (M.) Glover...” (N.P.R., 
Bethesda Chapel, Aylesbury Street; Formed 1800; Baptisms 1812-37). 

p. 26: Perks or Purktss (1. 8) and PERKINS (l. 28)=Isaac PERKS, student 
at Hackney Coll. 1805—c. 1809 (d.). 

Francis Moore (Il. 29) also entered Hackney 1805. 

p. 28: P. J. RurrTER—rem. to America July 1883 (1893). d. 24 Feb., 1885 
(Amer. C.Y.B., 1886, 31). 

p. 29: Joun Stray, rem. to Oxford 1908. d. 1933. M. H. Le Pra (again) 
1908-1919, ret. PERcy NEALE Harrison, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., 1921-36, 
ret. BERNARD UFFEN, ATS, 1938- ; ‘ 

p. 33: W. G. ANDREWS, d. 6 April, 1914. G. C. Dataretsu, d. 26 Feb., 1936. 
G. G. Horton, Petersfield 1872 (1874), ret. from Burnham 1913; d. 
Newport, Essex, 30 May, 1918. JosrEPH Dennis, 1914-23. E. MELVILLE 
Dursin, 1925-26. Danzy DE REDDER SHEEN, 1928-38, ret. THomas 
Joun Wittiams, B.A., 1939- 

p. 35: TERRY was assisting I. Chauncey in Mark Lane by 1689; d. 8: March, 
1715-16. (Wilson, i, 292). 

1. 28: SAMUEL PIKE, min’r. Gravesend 1716-23? 
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p. 38: W. H. Wuirsreap, ret. 1918, d. 1921. Mr. WiLtt1AmM HERRIDGE, 1920-22, 
to Chinnor. FREDK. CLARENCE PARKINSON, 1923-37. J. M. PaRKINSON, 
1927-31. AtpEeRT Epwarp Barnes, 1932-36, d. Witt1am CHARLES 
CrEAM, 1936-38, to Kirkheaton 1939. 

Suggest that the Christopher TowLER, lic. (C) 1672 at Cheshun and placed 
by Lyon Turner (II, 881) at Cheshunt, Herts. = Christ. Fow er, ej. V. 
of St. Mary’s, Reading, and lic. at Chesham (also at Kennington, &c.). 

p. 39: Isaac RoBINSON, young minister, unsettled, in Derbyshire 1690; 
Min’r Potterspury, Northants. 1704-11; at Chesham 1712-23 (Gordon, 
340). Brother of Benjamin of Hungerford. 


p. 41; WiLLiAmM Porter, at Miles Lane 1756-73; was at Chesham in 1777 
(Thos. Gibbons’s MS. Diary, 22 Oct., 1777). 


p. 42: Davip THomas, rem. to Stockwell 1844. 


p. 43: T. E. SrattyBrass, B.A., Highbury (New) College, rem. to Chesham 
Nov., 1845, d. 6 March, 1883 (C.Y.B., 1884, 328). 

H. B. Lezes—“in the autumn of 1850 (1830) .. .” 

p. 44: W. A. Linincron—‘‘took charge... from 1889-1891’’ (1899-1901). 
J. HERBERT SKIPPER, ATS, rem. to Willesden 1893. 

ErRneEsT Bristow, rem. to Royston 1908. 

ALBERT EpWarD Fox, 1909-11, to Grays. 
ARTHUR LAMBERT, ATS, 1912-17, to Bolton. 
Henry WELCH, ATS, 1918-26, to Billericay. 
DANIEL LIMBERD NicHoL, ATS, 1927- 
Branch opened at Ponp Park 1936. 

add GERRARDS Cross, Bucks. Ch. formed 1919, in Berks. Union; transferred 
to London Union 1932; supplied 1919-23; HERBERT THoMAS ANDREWS, 
B.A., D.D., 1923-25; PERRIN JAMES SPOONER, B.D., 1925-31; FREDERICK 
NorMAN JAMES, B.A., 1932-37; Epwarp Romitty Mickiem, M.A., 
B.Litt., 1938- 

p. 46: 1690, “Mr. John Brice Att Maydenhead has 200 hearers, not 20/ a 
year’ (Son of William, supra). At M. in 1689; at Dover by 1696. (Gordon, 
221). 

1. 27: N.P.R. gives date of foundation as 1710 (Baptisms 1769-1837; 
Burials 1791-1801; 1826-37), ‘ 

p- 47, 1. 21: John Sgart1, probably much later (cf. p. 75, 1. 20, Windsor). 
Stretton was buried Cookham, 12 Oct., 1722, and apparently succeeded 
at once by Simmons. 

p. 48, 1. 1: AntHony MayueEw, min’r. Chelmsford, Essex; Maidenhead 
rem. to Stambourne, Essex -1753; King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 1753- 
1777 (Davids, 467, 471; Browne, 345; G.E.E., Vest., 120). 

p. 52: J. B. Pearce, Davids, 609, says rem. to Maidenhead from Clavering, 
Essex, ‘‘about 1825.’’ Although his name appears in Maidenhead registers 
in 1827, call was not given until.22 April, 1828, which was addressed to 
him at Clavering. But Ind. Chapel, Bisham, was certif. 15 April, 1828, 
by J. B. Pearce, Minister (Maidenhead). 

. THomas Davies, rem. in 1850 to York Road, Lambeth; Preston 1855-60; 
Over Darwen 1860- 


p. 53: Toomas Francis Lewis, ret. 1929. 
NorMAN VANNER Moore, 1929-38 (d.). 
GILBERT Bricaes, 1939- 
. add MAIDENHEAD “NEw CHAPEL” (COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S), originated 
in a secession in 1810 from the Ind. Churches at Maidenhead and Burnham 
(see p. 31, ll. 23 ff). Wing of White Hart Inn, High Street, Maidenhead, 
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leased and fitted up as meeting place. ‘“The New Chapel, parish of Bray, 
within the township of Maidenhead,’’ opened 31 Oct., 1815. Supplies 
served until 1815. Rev. GrirrirH DAvIES OWEN commenced ministry 
Christmas Day, 1815, and continued until his death in 1836. James CoPE 
(Hoxton Academy), who was co-pastor at Faringdon 1835, took temporary 
oversight, probably until 1838. The Church Books, 1810-38, are extant, 
but WALKER, Histy. of Maidenhead, says that in 1841 the congre- 
gation removed to a new chapel at corner of High Street and 
Windsor Road, which it occupied until 1858, when dispersed—many 
members transferring to the Strict Baptist Church. The building was 
sold to the Wesleyans. (JAMES PANToN Ham, student from Cheshunt 
College, i i ini 
Lodge St., Bristol (C.H.) 1847-49; Bristol (Unitarian) 1849-54, etc.; 
d. 1902, Belfast). (G.E.E., L. & C., 115). 


. 54: Joun Gipiey, M.A., Exeter Coll., Oxford, silenced 1662 when living 
on estate at Exeter and preaching occasionally; lic. (P) Exeter “in any 
licensed place’; at Aldborough Hatch, Essex, 1690; min’r. Great Marlow 
1700-1711; d. Sept., 1711 (Cal. Rev., 220). 


. 58: FREDERICK TAVENDER, 1892-1908. 
GEORGE HENRY JONES (Baptist), 1908-32. 
ERNEST ELDRED MARKS, 1934- 


. 59, 1. 25: THomas Ashwell (v. pp. 37, 98). 


. 60: FREDERICK RosBinson, d. 1935. 
RIcHARD DANIEL THOMAS, 1908-15 (d.).| Church transferred to London 
Union 1911. 

. 64: D. A. Davies rem. to Stroud 1905. 
WILLIAM EDWIN STEPHENSON, 1906-15, to Windermere. 
RuportpH Nasu Davies, 1916-1919. 
ALBERT EDWARD RAWLINSON, 1919-29 (d. 1931). 
ARTHUR Paton Lanspown, 1932- 
House, LANGLEY, certified for Indpts., 10 Aug., 1787, by JoHN Morison, 
Preacher. (Bucks, Archdeac. Reg’y., No. 5). 

. 65: SEPTIMUS JacKSON, from Titchfield, Hants., 1888 (1868). 

. 66: Mr. MATTHEW HutTcHINSON, 1905-11. > 
JosEPH ALLEN FosTER, 1912-22 (d. 1922). 
Mr. F. V. Berry (lay past.), 1922-29. 
GEORGE SHEARD AuTy (Supt.), 1929-38. 

. 67: HeEzEKIAH WocDWARD presented for preachg. at Three Swans Inn> 
Uxbridge, 1669; had been holding services there 3 or 4 years. 
Hucu Butter, ej. R. of Beaconsfield, similarly presented for preachg. 
at Three Swans Inn, 1673. Preachg. at Hillingdon in this parish in 1669, 
then “lately come from Amersham’”’; lic. Uxbridge 1672; d. 1682. 
ROBERT HALL, ej. C. of Colnbrook, preachg. Uxbridge 1669, and lic. there 
1672. 
BENJAMIN HoLME or HULME, son of James, assistant at Denton, Lancs., died 
minister at Uxbridge—will 2 Oct., 1691, proved 16 Oct. same year. No 
minister mentioned, 1690. 


JAMES WaTERS (b. Bath 1661) came rom Reigate (1689-May, 1692); d. 5 May, 


1725. 


p. 68: THomas More had been asst. to Waters previous ts 1725 (Wilson) 


iv, 357). 


p. 69: Witt1am WaLForD, C.Y.B. 1850, 109, says pastor at Uxbridge 1833- 


48(?). Is still returned as min’r. here in C.Y.B. 1849. 
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p. 71: Joun Rospinson—‘‘a brief charge’’—from Wardour Street, Soho, 1849 
(C.Y.B. 1850, 1858) to London City Mission 1857. 

p. 72: ROBERT SEWELL, d. 1905. 

ARTHUR GILES, rem. to Halstead, Essex, 1907. 
Mr. H. CHELLEW (Lay past.) 1909-12. 

LuTHER Boucu, 1913— 

Church transferred to London Union 1929 (?). 

add UXBRIDGE, PROVIDENCE CHAPEL (Middlesex, but in Berks. Union). 
Built by Mr. Job Arnold Glover, who also built the chapel at Beaconsfield: 
opened 23 April, 1796. 

DMs 5 FREER, 1796-1811. 

GEORGE REDFORD, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 1812-26. 
THOMAS GILDEROY STAMPER, 1827-1851. 

JoHN GLENDENNING, 1853-59. 

RICHARD PERRY CLARKE, 1860-67. 

EDWARD JUKES, 1867-78. 

CHARLES EDGECOMBE RICHARDS, 1880. 
GEORGE HENRY SANDWELL, 1880-82. 

JoserH Apams, 1883-91. 

Henry EDWARD BENNETT, B.A., 1892-1901. 
FRANK LIVINGSTONE RiIcHES Lowe, ATS, 1903-33. 
WILLIAM JAMES RoWE PETHERICK, 1934- 

p- 73: SAMUEL SMITH, ej. V. of Bodenham, Herefords (Herts.). At Windsor, 
1690. 

p. 74: Benjamin Owen (? = BENJAMIN SOWDEN—ed. Doddridge—who 
tem. from Aylesbury to Stowmarket, Suffolk, 1744-5, later to Rotterdam). 

p. 75, 1. 18: ““A Room in a dwelling house, Prescott Street Windsor,” certified 
for Indpts., 17 May, 1779, by John Astel/ and others (Salisbury Dioces. 
Reg. No. 306). 

(Obit. of John Astle, Evang. Mag. 1802, 29). 

p- 76, 1. 33: “Chapel, New Windsor,” certified for Indpts. 15 July, 1814, 
by William Astle, Leathercutter (Boro’ S.R., No. 1). 

p. 79: Jos—EPpH AuGusTUS MILLER from Highbury (New) College and New 
Court, Carey Street, 1850-54. Became Lecturer, Windsor Parish Church. 

p. 80: ArBerT LEE, Ph.B., B.Sc., M.V.O.—res. 1906, d. 1935. Many years 
Recorder of the King’s Archives, Windsor. 

THomAS PowELL LAnspown, 1906-14. 
GEORGE FELIx WiLiiams, 1914-23. 
ERNEST FRANK TARRANT, 1924- 

p. 81, 1. 4: 1882 (1889). 

p. 83, after 1. 4: 1690, ‘“‘Att Woburne a Small meeting. while ye Lord Whartons 
family is there his Chaplaine preaches to them. when absent Mr. Nott 
has about 14 or 15/ per annum, preaches in my Ld. Whartons chappell to a 
very small number.” 

Mr. Nott= John Nott, ej. V. of Sheriff Hales, Staffs. Rem. to Thame, 
c. 1691. 
p. 88: F. W. B. WEEKs, ret. 1906, d. 1930. ; 
Mr. Rogt. ALEXANDER Dickson, 1907-14. 
Joun Dutuiz Aran, 1915-22. 
Davip RIcHARDS, 1923-38. 
RicHarRD DouGuty LinpupP, 1939- 

p- 91: GEorGE Swinnock—at Wycombe in 1672—rem. to Maidstone, where 
d. 14 Nov., 1673. 

GEORGE SwinHOo—lic. at his house, Woodrow, Amersham, 1672—at 
Princes Risboro’ 1690 (d. 1705). 
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GREGORY—not HiIERoM G., ej. V. of Little Marlow (d. 1675). 

THoMAS GREGORY lic. (C) Wycombe, 10 Aug., 1672. 

line 26: John RitcH pass= John RipGe, ej. R. of Exton, Hunts, 1662. 
lines 27-30: WILLIAM SMITH (ej. R. of Swerford, Oxon)—lic. was for Chiids 
Wickham, Glos., not for High Wycombe. 

p. 92: 1690—‘‘Archibald Hamilton Att Wycombe, a Scotchman, the main- 
tenance promised was 26/ now falls short. ye first yt sett up a meeting in 
yt towne by mr Taylers advice and procurement. ti 
(Tayler—? Thomas Taylor, Bapt. min’r., High Wycombe; or Christopher 
(see Gordon, 277). 

1. 5: ‘about this time...” (Left Winchendon 1692—see Cal. Rev., 119). 
1. 16: ‘“‘no other charge. . .’”’—preachg. Thame and Haddenham, 1669; 
“a fixed congregation’”’ at Aylesbury (1690). 

. 94: N.P.R.s begin in this pastorate (Baptisms 1762-1837). 

. 95: JACOB SNELGAR rem. to Hampstead 1812. 

. 97: Jos—EPH WoopHOUSE d. 28 Sept., 1931. ; 

. 98: W. F. CLarKsoNn rem. to Brading, I.W., 1911; d. 1935. 

HENRY CHARLES Gaut, 1912-1918. 
GEORGE SHEARD AUTY, 1920-38. 
LresLigE WALLACE Harman, 1939- 


p. 98: Toomas ASHWELL rem. to Bromsgrove 1833; d. 1860. 
(N.P.R., Baptisms 1823-36). 

p. 100: Joun Biscok had prev. been ej. from St. Helen’s, Abingdon, Berks., 
1660. Buried High Wycombe, 9 June, 1679. 

p. 101: GEorGE NEWBERRY ‘‘of Henley.’’—Was he minister of one of the 
secession churches there? Not mentioned, p. 120 q.v. 

p- 102, 1. 6: In 1824 (1827) (cf. p. 31) (and see line 11). 

Joun Davis (or Davies?)—previously minister at Handsworth, Tetbury, 
Ludgershall, Whitstable. 
p. 103: W. T. PooLe settled 1880 (1886). 
Epwarp Tuomas, 1904-10, to Fowey. 
New College Students supplied 1910-17. 
A. F. S. SHEFFIELD (again), 1917-21. 
ALBERT LEE, M.V.O. (Honorary) 1922-35 {see Windsor). 
Joun Puittirs, B.A., B.Litt., 1935-37. 
ALBERT EpWaRD Sims, 1937-38. 
CHARLES POWELL, 1939- 

p. 104: 1690, ‘“Mr. Meddowes Att Bucklbury and Bradford (= Bradfield), 
about 200 auditors 2 children and about 20/7 pr. anna” (?=John, son 
of ej. R. of Ousden, Suffk.—apparently at Reading c. "1702—see under 
Reading, Broad Street). 

p. 108, 1. 17: W.TavLor—Evang. Mag. 1802, 451 mentions a Mr. Taylor as 
Minister at Wallingford, c. 1784 ‘“‘after whom a Mr. BENNETT came to 
Goring Chapel.” 

1. 26: Mr. Start of Goring preached at Peppard 1802—? successor to 
WILKINS c. 1801 (Evang. Mag. 1802, 421). 


p. 110: F. W. Pitt rem. to Swansea, 1905. 
Mr: H: Russe tt, 1905-12. 
Evias THomas HENGEL JongEs, 1913- 1919. 
Tom WarRREN, 1922-25. 
Mar. B.A. JARMAN, 1926-29. 
SYDNEY HERBERT WING (Baptist), 1932-38. 
Mr. Sypnrey G. Tootu, 1939- 


SRS 


. 119, 1. 32: “separate congregation. 
. 120, 1. 23: further secession—? details. Was G. Newberry min’r. to this 
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. 112, 1. 3 from bottom: JouHn Birp, ‘‘present minister,’’ sent N.P.R. to 


G.R.O. in 1836. (Baptisms 1811-36; Burial 1810). Bird removed to 
Maulden, Beds., 1841. 


. 113, 1, 31: rem. to Hambleden in 1872 (1827). 
. 114; A. J. Brown, d. 1929. 


G. P. THomas, res. 1910. 

WILLIAM WILSON HitcuHincs, 1911-14. 
WILLIAM HERRIDGE, 1915-17. 

JAMES REECE JONES, 1918-23. 

G. P. THomAs (again), 1923-34. d. 1934. 
ARTHUR EDWARD CLAXTON, 1934- 


. 115: 1669: JoHN Brice, ej. R. of Easthampstead, Berks., and son of William, 


ej. R. of Henley, was preachg. with his father at Henley, Wraysbury and 
Colnbrook; possibly lic. Beckenham, Kent, 1672; in 1690 was at Maiden- 
head (q.v.). 

Mr. FARRINGTON also preachg. here, 1669 (Poss. = William, ej. C. of Elton, 
Herefords). 

RicHARD Mayo, ej. V. of Kingston, Surrey, also preachg. here and at 
Kingston and Guildford, 1669. 


. 116: Joun Girzs, M.A., was lic. (P) 1672 at Dymock, Glos. Buried Rother- 


field Greys (Henley) 2 May, 1683. 


. 117, 1. 17; Successor probably JEREMIAH FROYSELL or FRoySIER, son of 


Thomas, ej. V. of Clun, Salop. Was lic. at Garston, Herts., 1672. In 1690 
“Mr. Jer. Froyse Att Henley has a large congregation, has 40/ p. ann.” 
(Gordon, 268). 

SAMUEL PrkE—any connexn. of S.P. of Chalfont (p. 35)? or of Joseph P., 
min’r., Warminster, 1720-26? 


” 


No details discoverable. 


cause? (cf. p. 101). 


. 123, 1. 21: St. Columb, 1889 (1899). 


1. 25: SypNEy THomas TucKER—rem. to Wallingford, 1919. 
EWART SIDNEY SPOONER, B.D., 1920-26. 

Eric McNEILL, 1926-36, to Barnstaple. 

ANDREW DaviIDSON MACKENZIE, 1938- 


. 125: C. WiLiiaMs relinquished oversight 1905. 


Mr. OLIVER FREDK. East (asst. min’r. Newbury), 1908-14. Supplied 
by Henley Church. 


. 125: 1. 2 from bottom: RoBert RoceErs, ej. R. of Deane, Hants, 1660; lic. 


(C) Oxford, 1672; fined ‘‘as of Hungerford’ for preachg. at. Aldbourne, 
Wilts., 1672; will as of Hungerford 1670, proved 1676. 


. 127: Mr. (THomas) Moor(z)—1690, “Att Hungerford has but a small 


maintenance can allow noe more but 17/ pr annum desire assistance.”’ 
Son of Hohn Moore, ej. V. of Clavering, Essex. Rem. to Abingdon c, 1701, 
died 1720. 4, 

line 7: HENRY CHANDLER evidently predecessor of MoorE—was at Coleford, 
Som., in 1690. 

Was Benjn. Ropinson pastor here, or merely tutor? (cf. Gordon’s sugges- 
tion of Moore’s date—1701.) 


. 128, 1. 32: “Hungerford Academy and Presbn. Church extinct long before 


1773 and location of building forgotten.”’ (C.H.S.T., vii, 388 f.) | 


. 132, 1. 27: “In 1899 (1889) became chaplain... .” 
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133: W. H. Summers, d. 1906. 

GEORGE PHILIP HATTRELL, 1906-10. 

Mansfield College Students supplied 1911-24. 
THomMAsS WORRILL EASTMAN, 1924-28. 
Mansfield College Students supplied, 1928-1935. 
IRENE Mary Rossins, B.A., 1935- 


. 183: MortimER WEst, N.P.R. (Births and Bapt., 1805-37)—indexed as 


Indpt. 


. 135, 1. 26: Still supplied by New College. 
. 139, ll. 1-4: Was prosecuted 24 Sept., 1664, for not paying fine for non- 


attendance at church: in 1669 preachg. Newbury, Wantage and Childrey. 
Any conformity subsequent to his ejection wld. appear to have been of 
brief duration, therefore. 


. 140-141: G.E.E., Vest., 180, gives the Presbn. succession at Toomers Court, 


Newbury, as follows (omitting Woodbridge): JoHN SoUTHWELL, 1688-1694; 
Wir11aM Taytor, B.A., 1694-1701; James Peirce, 1706?-1713; JosEPH 
STANDON, 1713-1726; DanieL Mace, 1726/7-1753; JoHN BLACKBURN, 
1754-1762; Davip JAmEs, 1764-1805; Jos. Kitcat, 1805-27, etc. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR (sup.). ej. V. of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, 
d. 5 Sept., 1661. His son, William (probably here confused with his 
father (p.1 41, ll. 29-30), was chaplain to Lord Wharton for almost 20 years 
and min’r. at Newbury from 1696. ‘‘During the pastorate of B. Woodbridge 
they were united, but immediately after his death there was a split. 
This was healed in the time of the two previous pastors, S$. HARDY and 
J. SouTHWELL, but now (1696) the division had reappeared and though 
they united together for preaching, they separated for communion service”’ 
(Letter of Wm. Taylor to Oliver Heywood, 29 May, 1696.) 

1690: ““Mr. MERRIMAN, a young man, preacheth att Newbury in the 
afternoon.”’ 

“Mr. Harpy Att Newbury has 1,000 people as some say, has 501 pr anni.”’ 
(SAMUEL Harpy, B.A.—dismissed Wadham Coll. Oxford for Noncfty. 
Held peculiar at Charminster 1662-67; Poole 1669-82; North Baddesley, 
Hants, 1683—; Minister at Newbury 1686 ?-1690/1. Died 6 March, 1690/1.) 


. 140, 1. 2 from bottom: STEPHEN FOWLER—poss. confusion with SAMUEL 


(see Gordon, 266). Stephen Fowler applied for lic. (P) 1672, at Kilsby, 
Northants—his will as of Kilsby 26 Jan. 1693/4. 


_ 141, 1, 28: ? aet. 32 (82). 


1. 32: ““A newly erected Building on East Side of North Brook, Newbury,” 
certified 10 August, 1697 (Newbury S.R., No, 2). 

“A newly erected building on a piece of ground late the Widow Morrels, 
Newbury,” certified 13 Oct., 1702 (2b. No. 6). 

N.P.R.—Newbury Lower Meeting House (Indpt.), Baptisms 1695-1771 
(1,212 entries). 

143, 1. 23: ‘“‘the aged Benjn. M.”’ (?) “‘a young man’’ in 1690! 

144; James MarcuantT (or MERCHANT?)—d. 1797. 


. 145: J. G. HEwLett, asst. min’r., Newbury, rem. to Lutterworth, Leics. 


1832 (Hoxton Acady. 1824), d. 1875—no obit. 


. 146: RicHARD BULMER asst. min’r., -1853. 


147: E, H. TircHmMarsu, rem. to Sheffield 1906. d. 1935. 
FREDERICK WALKER CLARKE, B.A., 1906-13. 

Joun WiLL1aAmM Harrorp, 1914-1919. 

ARTHUR HUMPHRIES FOWLER, M.A., 1919-33. 

Joun Wivpinec, B.A., 1933-38. 

PERCIVAL THOMPSON, 1938- 


e.3 dD 
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. 149, last 1.: Henry Wesp, res. 1917. 


Mr. W. J. Harris, 1918-21. 

Mansfield College Students 1921-28. 

Mr. A. BINNALL GROSVENOR, 1928-30. 
Mr. Wo. C. Cream, 1931-36, to Chalfont. 
Mr. Davip Smit, 1937- 


. 150: Messuage, Pangbourne, certified for Protestants, 10 July, 1792, by 


Joseph Harper and 5 others (Berks. S.R., No. 5). 
N.P.R., Baptisms 1829-36 (gives date of Formation as 1819). 


. 151: HEBER Roster—d. 1932. 
. 152: NoRMAN VANNER Moore! 


Epwin Lec, A.T.S. j Temp. oversight. 
Supplied. 


. 153: Jos—EPH WALKER, “‘a man of recognised Christian standing.”’ Was 


one of three men engaged by the Reading Evangelical Society for village 
work, 1797. (W. Lecce, Histy. Broad St. Church, Reading, 43). 


. 156: B. J. SummMerssy ret. 1923. d. 1925. 


Supplied 1923-34. 
TuHomaAsS WItson, 1934- 
Branch at Sonnrnc Common opened 1908. 


. 157, 1. 16: born 1614? (1610). 
. 158, 1. 3; Fowler d. 15 Jan., 1676/7. 
. 158: JurcE was ej. R. of St. Martin’s (Nicholas) Worcester. Presented for 


keeping school at Worcester 1664/5. Pastor Reading c. 1673/4. (Lic. (C) 
Gracechurch St., London, 1672.) 


. 160: In 1690 Juice had 4-500 hearers ‘‘ye people considerably rich.” He 


d. c. 1706—but was not pastor in 1705. Gordon says had ceased to be 
minister some years before his death. He also notes that (John?) Meadows, 
who was at Bucklebury in 1690, rec’d. grant for Reading in 1702. Did 
he succeed Juice? On the other hand, SamuEL DOOLITTLE seems to have 
been assist. to Juice. A sermon of his ‘“‘Occasioned by the Late Earth- 
quake, Eighth of September, 1692,” preached at Reading, is extant. 


. 161, 1. 17; ‘the same age’”’—M. HEnry was born 1662. 


(N.P.R. Broad St. Meeting House—Founded 1680; Deaths and Burials 
1705-1800; Burials 1787-1837; Baptisms 1715-1785; 1764-1836). 


. 162: GEorGE Burnett from Andover 1716 (Evans MS.)? 


RicHarD Ricpy, M.D.—Hereford (Eignbrook) 1716-18; Reading 1718- 
BakER—? succeeded by Davip Lioyp (d. 1779), who took part in or’dn 
of David James at Newbury in 1736. 


. 163: Joun BuRNETT—Min’r., Reading, 1740-48; Rendham 1748-52; Witham 


1752-67; Hull 1767-82? 


. 164, 1. 3.: Mr. Jones’s ‘‘special difficulties’ appear to have resulted in a 


secession. ““A House, St. Mary’s Butts, Reading, certified for Indpts. 
by Witit1am CupwortH (Pastor) and others, 26 Sept., 1752” (Salisbury 
Dioces. Reg. No, 5). Nothing further discoverable about either congregation 
or minister. 


E64, LA 22° Cin the following year” (sic). See Thos. Gibbons’s MS. Diary, 


13 Oct., 1764. 


. 172:.GEORGE CoLBORNE, M.A., Ph.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., d. 15 Jan., 


1929. 


p. 174: W. J. Farrow, rem. to Shrewsbury 1912. 


WILLIAM Morton Raw iinson, A.T.S., 1912-27. 
AUBREY RUSSELL VINE, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., 1927- 
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p. 176: Tilehurst 


p- 


ERNEST JAMES PERRY, B.D., 1916-21, rem. to Gosport. 
HERBERT STANLEY HayMAn, 1922-27, rem. to Hertford. 
Davin Ivor REEs, 1928-36, rem. to Coventry. 

JAMES VauGuan, 1936- 


. 176, 1. 20: SMALLWoop (Stallwood). 
. 177, 1. 30: N.P.R. Baptisms 1765-1836. 


WILLIAM BREACH minister in 1836. 
Building let to Salvation Army, 1938. 


. 185: THomAsS GALLAND (Gallard) Horton. 
. 187: ALFRED JAMES BasDEN, 1906-12. 


Mr. B. E. A. Lamp, 1913-15. 

Supplies 

Pitt Bonarjez, 1918-23. 

Supplies 

BERNARD UPWARD, 1929-36. 

Joun Puriirs, B.A., B.Litt., 1937-39. 


. 189: 1690: ‘‘Mr. Nabbs att Binfield hath 301 pr annum ye people poor and 


not able to continue without assistance.’’ 
(=Edward Nabbs, B.A., V. of St. Oswald’s, Chester. At Binfield 1690-93? 
Rem. to London.) 


. 196: G. S. Reaney, d. 16 May, 1901. V. of Christ Ch., Greenwich. 


Joun Oates, d. Totnes, 9 Aug., 1925. 
AMBROSE SHEPHERD, D.D., d. Glasgow, 18 April, 1915. 


. 197: H. H. SNELL, rem. to Leamington 1906, d. Reading 18 June, 1935. 


ALBERT SwIiFT, 1907-12, d. 17 Dec., 1913. 

Percy NEALE Harrison, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., 1913-20, to Beaconsfield. 
Duncan Carson, 1922-23, d. 6 Nov., 1923. 

ROBERT TEASDALE, 1924-28. Ret. d.5 Nov., 1938. 

Joun WixFrip MASsEy, 1928-36. Res. 

CHARLES EDWARD SURMAN, B.A., 1937- 


. 197: Joun Bowren Puitiies Boon, B.A., A.T.S., 1907-11. 


James ALFRED Kaye, 1911-13. 

LEONARD Brooks, M.A., 1914-17. 

WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, 1917-21. 

J. B. P. Boon (again), 1921-23. 

PENDRILL BENTALL, B.A., 1923-31. 

Haro_p INGRAM FriTH, M.A., B.D., 1931-34. 

Hupert Davin OLIver, M.A., 1935- 

§ 2: Add Park CuHuRCH, WoKINGHAM RoapD, READING: - Church 
formed 1908. 


. 199: SamuEL ParRRotr—ord. at Topsham, August 1811. ? not inducted 


till 1814. Rem. to Devonport 1818. 


. 200, 1. 22: Oathall (Oathill), Sussex. 


N.P.R. (Baptisms 1921-24), deposited by J. S. Watson, “‘Late Minister.” 
Church dissolved 1827. 


201: Ebenezer Chapel—N.P.R., Baptisms 1820-29. Founded 1819; dis- 
solved 1830. 


p. 202: S. C. Gorpon, d. 24 Jan., 1930. ° 


Dr. FREDERICK ROWLAND YOUNG, 1884-86. 

Building purchased by Woolworth’s Ltd., 1937. 

203: Stoke Row—WN.P.R. (Births and Baptms. 1818-33) deposited by 
Joun (James) Macavray, minister (1836). 
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. 204: W. D. Haywarb, rem. to Thetford, 1912. 


CHARLES WaTT SMyRK, 1915-18, d. 1922. 
ARTHUR JONES, 1923-26. 

EDWARD ARTHUR SHAND, A.T.S., 1927-30. 
JoHn Norman Dopp, 1932-36, d. 1936. 
NORMAN FREDERICK PERRY, B.A., 1937- 


. 208: J. J. FREwrne, rem. to Sheffield 1906. 


JESSE GEORGE Davis, 1907-17, to Melbourn, Cambs. 
Joun Stay, 1918-33, d. 1933. 
ARTHUR ENFORD Ricumonp, M.A., B.D., 1933- 


. 210: M. H. Le Pra, res. 1907. 


JAMES ALFRED Kaye, 1909-11. 
FREDERICK GRAHAM STEEL, 1911-19. 
ERNEST ALBERT BRIDGER, 1920-23. 
JoHN Henry BE LL, 1924-30. 

ARTHUR Best Mortey, M.A., 1930-35. 
STANLEY REES TyYRER, 1936-39. 


. 212, 1. 9: A Mr. Manrorp Nort rem. from Twyford, Berks., to Broseley, 


Salop, 1841 (cf. Summers 188). 
Lron ZucHER, Student-Pastor 1854-55. 


. 213: Joun Stewart, 1907- 


CHARLES Morean, 1911-20. 
JAMES REESE JONES, 1923- 
HaArRoLpD GLADSTONE. HILeEy, 1931- 


. 214: Joun Biscoz, B.A., ej. V. of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 1660 (Cal. Rev. 59). 
. 216, 1. 22: RoBERT BENNETT, M.A. (B.D.). 


1. 25: THomas Danson, M.A., ej. V. of Sibton, Suffk.; was min’r. Abingdon 
1679-92. d. 9 Oct., 1694. (D.N.B.; Cal. Rev., 156). 
1, 32: SAMUEL BLOWER rem. from Northampton to Abingdon 1695. 


. 217: Tuomas Moore came from Hungerford (see note on p. 127). 
. 220: Joun Neat Lake, M.A., D.D.—Abingdon, 1779-84; Plymouth Dock, 


1784-87; Walthamstow, 1787-95; Kensington, 1795-1801; to Established 
Church. 


. 223, 1. 32: a brief (szc?) ministry (Charles St., Cardiff, 1863-82). 
. 224: J. S. Grirrity, M.A., rem. to New South Wales 1907. 


STANLEY HERBERT STOWELL, M.A., 1907-13. 
ALBERT JOHN TENNYSON RosE, 1914-19. 
CHARLES HENRY GILL, 1919-23. 

WILLIAM JOHN CHAPPELL, 1925- 


. 225: N.P.R. (Births and Baptms., 1804-37; Burials 1815-) deposited by 


Jn. (sic) RUTHERFORD, Min’r., formerly JOHN (sic) PAUL. 


. 228: Henry Munton, ret. 1906, d. 1913. 


SAMUEL ALFRED LatHam, 1909-13. 
WILLIAM WILSON Hircuincs, 1914-19. 
FREDERICK GRAHAM STEEL, 1919-22. 
WILLIAM HERRIDGE, 1922-24. 

THOMAS SMITH, 1925- 

ALFRED GARDNER, 1926-30. 

Supplied. 


. 229: Jonn GUNTER (perhaps) son of Humphrey; at Faringdon 1715-20; 


afterwards at Rotterdam. 
JosEpH Dopson rem. to Marlborough 1724. 


. 231, 1. 6: ‘“‘still was in 1805’7(?) C.Y.B. 1901 says W. Frienp d. 1801. 


1. 2 from bottom: rem. to Alfriston (St. Austell). 
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234: Joun Tay Lor ret. 1910. 

RoBERT DossiE, 1911-16, rem. to Appledore. 
EpwiIn Leae, A.T.S., 1917-25. Ret. 
WALTER WILLIAM Watts, 1926-38. Ret. 
Tuomas HENRY WHATLEY WHITE, 1939- 


. 234: 1690: Humphrey Gunter (ej.) ““Of Stanford preaches sometimes at 


his owne house gratis and all other times at Buckland.” 


. 235: H. E. CoLe rem. to Spencers Wood, 1908. 
. 241: WiLt1Am ANGEL rem. to Whittlesford, 1905. 


CHARLES Bootu, 1906-11. 
GRETTON WarD, 1912- 


. 244: ROBERT ROGERS, ej. R. of Deane, Hants. (see Cal. Rev.). 


JosHua OLDFIELD, D.D., son of John, ej. R. of Carsington, was min’r., Ox- 
ford c. 1689-94, rem. to Coventry. Calamy’s first sermon was to his con- 
gregation (Gordon, 322). 

HENRY SANDERS, min’r. Oxford in 1698. In Evans list as min’r., Long 
Coombe, nr. Woodstock—1739. 

HENRY CorRNISH and RICHARD STRETTON (both ej.) also preached here 
c. 1689 (see Cal. Rev.). 


. 252, 1. 11: Norley (Morley) Chapel, Plymouth. 
. 254: JAMES ROBERTSON, res. 1914. 


Joun Harrison Mitnes, M.A., 1917-24. 
JoHN PuILurps, B.A., B.Litt., 1926-33. 
Church sold. 


. 254: Joun Tuomas Davies, B.A., 1904-13. 


Percy ATTERSOLE ROSE, 1913-22. 

WILLIAM Fry, 1922-26. 

Tuomas HENRY WHATLEY WHITE, 1926-39. 
STANLEY REES TyrRER, 1939- 


. 256: E. J. Hammonp, ret. 1909. 


WILLIAM THOMAS HaILsTonge, 1909-12. 

ALLAN Gaunt, M.A., 1912-15. 

Joun Nort BERRIDGE WHITFIELD, 1915-19. 
ALFRED LEONARD Hisss, B.D., 1920-24. 

CLAUD MARSHALL COLTMAN, M.A., B.Litt. 1924-32 
ConsTANCE Mary Corttman, M.A., B.D. : 
SIDNEY CRAWFORD, 1932-36. 

HvUBERT JOHN Haacert, 1938- 


258: B. M. Eason, rem. in 1901 and in the next year... 
A. S. Wetcu, M.A., 1902-04, d. 1930. 

Evan REEsS, 1905-07. 

Joun Stay, 1908-18. 

HuBERT MELVILLE Harris, 1920-23. 

WILLIAM FOREMAN, 1924-36. 

Henry Roperts Moxey, M.A., 1936- 


260, bE 6: Delete “formerly pastor at Marsh Gibbon.” 


2622 Tetsworth—ada: 


ALAN WILLIAM STEVENS, B.A., 1907- 11. 
ARNOLD HENRY GRIFFITHS, M. A., 1911-19. 

EORGE FIELD (with Benson), 1921-24. 
BERNARD PERCY GEORGE, 1924-29. 
Supplied. 
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p- 262: Thame—1690: “Mr. Jno. Nott At Thame has newly sett or a constant 

meeting, ye people as yet cannot promise 15/ pr. anii’”’ (ej. V. of Sheriff- 
hales. Rec’d grants here 1690-1702; d. 28 Decr., 1702). 
Tuomas Dixon, b. Whitehaven, 16 July, 1721; Kendal Academy 1738-; 
min’r., Thame (P) 1743-50; Norwich 1750-52; Bolton, Bank Street 1752- 
54. d.23 Feb., 1754. (G.E.E., L. & C., 22.) 

p. 265: SamuEL Mappock, rem. to Cuckfield 1908. 
Henry CHENEY, 1909-16. 
CHARLES Henry Davis, B.A., A.T.S., 1916-23. 
BERNARD PERCY GEORGE, 1924-29. 
FREDERICK CLARENCE PARKINSON, 1931-37. 
Supplied. 

p. 267: Wheatley—add: 
WiLiiam Newton, 1905-21. Ret. 
Percy ATTERSOLL RosE, 1921-22. 
WILLIAM Fry, 1922-26. 
Supplied. 

p. 269: WitL1am Conway, ej. from Magdalen Hall, Oxford (1662?), ‘‘settled 
at Whitney’’—1669 preachg. at Cogges: lic. 1672 (P) at Malmesbury. 
Henry Cornisu, ej. Canon of Christ Ch., Oxford, preachg. here fortnightly 
in 1690 (minister at Bicester). 

FRANcIS HuBERT (or HuUBBERT), d. 20 Oct., 1676 (1679). (For above, see 
Cal. Rev.) 


p. 270: SAMUEL MATHER, buried 14 March, 1733. 
BLaKkE—probably misplaced, and identical with man named on next page. 
Joun WarD—at Witney 1745; rem. to Taunton 1747. 


p. 271, 1. 31: WixLs (or MiLLs?). 
Mr. Humpuries preceded STUMPHOUSE (no dates). 


_ —p. 275; WILLIAM WILLIAMS rem. to Wendover, 1906. 
-. Supplied by Mansfield College Students. 
OLIVER FREDERICK East, 1914-21. 
ARTHUR LEwis, B.A., 1923-29. 
Davip ARTHUR KING, B.A., 1929-31. 
HuBeErRtT Cun.LiFFE-JonEs, B.A., B.D.; B. Litt., 1933-37. 
GEORGE SHEARD Auty, 1938- 
] CHARLES E. SURMAN. 


Mem.: Oliver Heywood, Norvthowram Register, 202, records ‘Marriage. 
Mr. Sugden, min’r. near Reading, son of Mr. Sugden of Shelf, and Mr. 
Brooksbank’s dr of Reading, mar. abt middle of Oct., 1709.” (Neither 
man nor place identified.) 

House, Barkham, certif. for Indpts. by SAMUEL Git (pastor) and others, 
8 Nov., 1757 (Salisbury Dioces. Reg. No. 7). 


Morgans Hill Congregational Church 
Bradford-on-Avon — 


(The following account of the Congregational Church worshipping at 
Morgans Hill, Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, is a transcript of a manuscript 
which was presented recently to the Congregational Library by Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem. The writer of it was the Rev. Daniel Fleming, who was minister of 
the church from.1816 to 1829. I desire to express my thanks for encouragement 
and help to the Rev. W. E. Bryant, the present minister of the church, which 
possesses an earlier copy of this document; and to the Rey. C. E. Surman, B.A., 
of Reading, to whom is due the information in most of the notes. Use has also 
been made of a MS. account of the church by the late Joseph Scarisbrick of 
Bradford. 

GEOFFREY F, NUTTALL.) 


. AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH & CONGREGATION 
WORSHIPPING IN MORGANS HILL MEETING 
HousE BRADFORD WILTs 1820 


may raise up to be our successors an account of The rise, progress, 

and present state of this Christian Society it was resolved at a 
General Church meeting held Christmass day 1818 that this should 
be done accordingly; but in as much as the documents were very 
few and very difficult to be obtained, and as we wished to hand 
down as full and as faithful an account as we could We have found 
it a work of no small labour. 


I: Being thought desireable to hand down to those whom God 


There is now living in Bristol a grand daughter of Dr. Joshua 
Read who is about 86 years of age and who says her grandfather i.e. 
Dr. Read was the first minister after the separation from the Grove 
took place. That he gave a £100 towards building the first Meeting 
house That her Mother married the Revd. Mr. Harris dissenting 
Independent Minister of Saffron Walden in Essex and that on the 
day she was married he gave her seven thousand pounds sterling 
as her marriage Portion. That after some years her Father Mr. 
Harris left Saffron Walden & came & resided with her Grandfather 
Dr. Read who then lived at Monckton Farleigh and that she per- . 
fectly recollected i.e. seventy years ago regularly coming with her 
Father or Grandfather or both to Meeting every Lords day and 
dining in the same house that is the Ministers house now. That her 
Father preached very often for her Grandfather and The old Lady 
has given a Portrait of her Grandfather Read & another of her 
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Mother Harris to D: Fleming our present Pastor who will leave 
them as curiosities to be kept in the Parsonage house for ever!. 


Who built the Grove Meeting house or When it was built we are 
uninformed but it was attended by a very respectable Congregation 
so much so that tradition hands down its being attended by two 
Members of Parliament and 6 or 8 Carriages at a time.? Originally 
they were Evangelical in their Religious principles & Calvinistic’; 
but between the years of 1730 & 1740 there was a growing inclination 
towards Arianism if not to Socinianism. Mr. Walter Grant of 
Monckton Farley Mr. John Pitman of Bradford and others who 
remain’d Orthodox in their Principles disliked this and proceeded 
to oppose it. They proceeded so far as to suspend a Revd. Mr. 
Weriat who was preaching there at that time. But the best way 
will be to give Mr. J: Pitmans own account of this affair. He says 
in a Letter directed to Mr. Francis Hislop concerning Mrs. Grant’s 
will now in the Box made for the purpose of keeping the deeds 
Letters &c.: “you know our Church was driven from our old meeting 
Place for suspending Mr. Weriat because he denyed Christ to be the 
true God or true Man’’—these are his very words & so we have a 
very clear account of the ground of the separation of our Church 
from the Grove; of the growth & increase of the one & the utter 
ruin of the other; Christ in all the Glory of his Person & Character 
remains with the one, Christ has been degraded and denyed by the 
other & it gives us pleasure now as a Church & people that God our 

Father has so mercifully fulfilled the desires of our valuable ancestors 
that if they were to rise from the dead they would not only be satis- 
fied but rejoice that their aims have been answered & that not only 
the preceeding but the Present Minister, Deacons & Members are 
as desirous of Maintaining the same truths of the glorious gospel as 
ever they were themselves. 


Having left, or having been cast out Mrs. Mary Grant gave a 
Tenement, Stable & garden (The Site of the Meeting house), Dr. 
Read gave £100, Mr. Pitman another and Mr. Grant a third 100 
pound & with this they began building the Meeting house. .In the 
mean time tradition says and it is very likely they worshipped in 
that house which now stands in front of the Meeting house belonging 
to Mr. Robt. Mundays family left by the late Mr. Brice. From all 
we can learn they were but few in number but very respectable in 
point of Character & property above all they seem to have been 


1 They now hang in the church vestry. 

2 cf. Evans MS., s.v. Bradford: “Quality of Hearers—worth 500 li at least 20. No. of hearers 400. 
28 County Voters, 3 Boro Voters’’. 

8 According to a tablet at the Grove the first two ministers there were Wm. Dangerfield 1699-1715 
and Thos. Barker 1715-29; for Dangerfield cf. A. Gordon, Freedom after Ejection, 125, 248: in 1717 
he was minister at the Conigre (Unitarian) Church, Trowbridge; Barker is mentioned as the minister 
in the Evans MS. reference to Bradford. 
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choice spirits for the Love they bore their Blessed Redeemer and 
their firm attachment to his glorious Gospel. 
In All the donations they have left the deeds run in the following 
style: 
For the Maintenance of a godly faithfull Minister of the gospel 
of the Congregational or Presbyterian denomination only & such 
an one as shall not scruple plainly to declare his belief of the 
doctrines contained in the greater & lesser Catechisms of the 
Westminster Assembly of divines and in the Practice of infant 
Baptism by sprinkling—Opposed to both Antinomianism & 
Arminianism and allowed by the Trustees or a Major part of 
them to be such an one. 


In the year 1740 The meeting house was built. Dr. Josiah Read* 
was their first Minister, he was related to the Grants & Pitmans, 
Mrs. Wilmot the Grand daughter of Dr. Read the lady now living 
in Bristol calls Mr. Pitman her Unkle, it seems as if Dr. Read was 
an old Man before he took this Charge upon him. He soon had his 
son in Law Revd. Mr. Harris of Saffron Waldon® to assist him and 
afterwards Mr. Richd. Winter late Dr. Richd. Winter of London®. 
How long he was Pastor is uncertain but it could not be many years 
for we find Mr. Pitman writing in a Letter directed to Mr. Winter 
(who was then gone to London) dated 1751 that they were without 
a pastor and wishing him to try and find one for them. Dr. Read 
therefore may have died somewhere about 45-46. Mr. Harris left 
Farley with his family and Mr. Winter assisted the Dr. untill his 
death. Mr. Winter continued one year after the Drs. death to preach 
but never was the Pastor of the Church. 


Mr. Humphries succeeded and remained about four years but his 
wife being a high Church woman gave the poor man no rest untill 
he conformed to the established Church? he then got some curacy 
or Living of some kind and was heard of no more. It appears also 
by the Letter above mentioned that there was some dispute about 


4 According to the tablet at the Grove he was minister there 1729-39; possibly previously at 
Newport, I.o.W., and Whitchurch, Hants;? related to Joseph Read, ejected from Whitley, Worcs., 
sometime colleague to Baxter; according to the Rev. W. N. Warren, ‘‘Wesley & his Preachers at 
Bradford-on-Avon”’ (reprinted from Wiltshire Times, May 7, 14, 21, 1938) ‘‘the MS. diary reveals’”’ 
that Read is the man referred to in the fo‘lowing passage from John Wesley’s Journal, July 17, 
1739: 

I went to a gentleman in the town who had been present when I preached at Bath, and with 
the strongest marks of sincerity and affection ‘‘wished me good luck in the name of the Lord’’. 
But it was past. I found him now quite cold. He began disputing on several heads; and at 
last told me plainly, one of our College had informed him, ‘‘They always took me to be a little’ 
erack-brained at Oxford’. 


5 He succeeded Wm. Payne, the first minister at Saffron Walden, at his death in 1726. 

6 Rich. Winter, B.D. (not Dr. Winter, who was his nephew, Robt.), was born in London 1720, 
educ. at John Eames’ academy, and after assisting at Bradford 1742-3 was the minister of various 
churches in London till his death 1799: cf. Evangelical Magazine, 1799, 218, 353-9. 

7 cf. Thos. Gibbons’s MS. Diary (Congregational Library), Dec. 3, 1751: 


Wrote a letter to Mr. Dumphreys of Bradford near Bath, on the news of his Conformity to 
the Church of England. 
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money,* & about the use of a horse he expecting the people were 
to find him a horse to ride on when he wanted it. Mr. Pitman 
says it was found him when he wanted it and that if he had done his 
best they would have been able to make up the salary £35 or 
£40.0.0 per an: which was a considerable sum in those days. 

Revd. Mr. Edwards® was the next pastor but from whence he 
came or in what year we have no document to inform us. He has a 
son who still lives & from him we expect this information & shall 
therefore leave a space for it. 

(Blank space in MS.) 
We find him Pastor of the Church when Mr. Pitman made his will 
in 1757, i.e. six years after Mr. Humphries left and is supposed to 
have been from 12 to 15 years Pastor. Several Old persons remember 
him well he used to bleed people & give them Medicine & many 
applied for that purpose. 

Revd. Mr. Skirven® succeeded Mr. Edwards and we find in the 
Deed of making new trusts for the Ministers property Dated 1770 
John Skirven was the Minister of the place & the Pastor of the 
Church. He was a north Briton but we can say nothing to his char- 
acter or usefulness no documents being left to warrent any certain 
conclusion. On the back of the same deed it is mentioned that 
John Skirven named within was now Dead so that he died about the 
time the deed was signed. 


THE OLD CHURCH Book BEcrns!° 
BRADFORD WILTS 
MorcAN Hitt CHurRCcH Book 
1772 
Tue Revp JOHN SAMWELL Pastor 25TH Marcu 177211 


He was M:D: and practised regularly. He also was a Scotchman 
and what is rather singular out of the five Ministers who were at his 
Settlement the Names of three of them evidently are Scotch, 
Houston, Jemyson, Russel. As a Christian as a Minister as a Scholar 
& as a Gentleman he was highly esteemed & beloved, but his health 
was delicate & his Labours of short duration. He dyed May 14. 1773, 
and was buried in Bristol. 

On account of his ill health he lived about a Mile from the Town 
at Turley at the same house which Mrs. Atwood now lives in Who 
told me1?2 she remembered the Dr. very well. The Church all this 


*Some misunderstanding upon this subject existed and Mr. Winter was so offended that he 
refused to act as a trustee any more. (MS. note.) 


8 Unidentified. 

9 Unidentified. 

10 A copy of this is in the possession of the church at Bradford. 

11 Previously at Broadway, Som., and Romsey, Hants. 

12 me has been crossed out and D: Fleming written overit by the same hand as wrote the rest 
of the MS. 
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time & the Congregation were but small & the Place must have been 
very small. 

1773 The Revd. Nicolas Phene!® was Chosen Pastor of this Church 
and A Meeting of Ministers took place at his Settlement Octr. 20. 
1773. Revd. Mr. Bishop of Westbury preached on the Occasion. 

The Revd. Mr. Phene Laboured 19 years as the Pastor of this 
Church and died Octr. 1792. He was a good man and much beloved 
but the increase of the Church & Congregation was very inconsider- 
able, In deed so small was the Congregation then that it is said on a 
Tuesday Evening he used to look in to see if there were seven persons 
present if there were he would go in and preach if not he would 
desire them to hold a prayer Meeting. 

But it seems they were favoured with internal peace, except the 
trouble of casting out some irregular & unruly members. The Church 
also maintained the respectability of its Character which laid a 
foundation for future good. 

As for all proceedings during his time See the Old Church Book. 

He had a numerous family Mr. Nicolas Phene is now a respectable 
Attorney at Melksham, Another Son Revd. Phineas Phene was 
Independent Minister of Great Yarmouth, was the early Friend 
of the present Pastor D: Fleming and died some years ago. ~ 

1793 2d of June the Revd. Mr. Dun’ was settled as the Pastor of 
this Church, he was formerly Pastor of Portsmouth Common (so 
it is stated in the Church Book). In his time the Meeting was 
enlarged unto its present size, he was at great pains in collecting 
Money for this purpose and happily succeeded, he was a man of 
talent and was an acceptable preacher, he left a widow & one 
daughter the Daughter is living. 

He died March 3d 1805, so that he laboured twelve years in this 
place. Revd. Dr. Read, Mr. Grant, Mr. Pitman, Revd. Mr. Phene, 
Revd. Mr. Dun, all are buried in the Meeting house.!® It is remarkable 
that during all that twelve years there were but sixteen Members 
added to the Church at least on the Church book. In the April 
following Ten members were cut off, and of all the men members 
living when Mr. Dun died only two remain members at this day, 
Thos. Huntly & Thos. Coward the rest are either dead removed or 
cut off. When the Ten were cut off There remained 20 men members 
and 32 women. As I said before only two men members remain 


13 Educ. at Hoxton Academy; previously minister at Rendham, Suff., Gloucester, and Hertford’ 
Mural tablets at Bradford (from which it appears his name was Phené) ‘record his death on Oct. 1, 
1792, aged 56, having been 19 years Pastor; that, of his wife Sarah on Mar 21, 1798, aged 60; and 
that of their children Elizabeth, Benjamin, Sarah and Nicholas Peter, the latter a Melksham 
Solicitor. 

14 cf. J. Browne, Congm. in Norfolk and Suffolk, 248. 

15 Educ. at Trevecea and originally itinerant in C.H. Connexion, then minister at Horsley down 
Bermondsey, and Portsmouth Common (later King St., Portsea). 


16 No tablets survive save that to Phené noted above. 
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of that number & ony sixFemalales out of 32. See the list of Names 
in the Church Book. 12 men are dead out of 20, and 16 Females have 
departed this life Since 1805. 

The next who succeeded was the Revd. Thos. Williams formerly 
Pastor of one of the independent Churches of Westbury Wilts!” 
he was moveable, a Call was sent him and he accepted it. His answer 
accepting the call is dated Westbury Nov. 20, 1805. He was a very 
acceptable and usefull preacher. He was the means of greatly 
enlarging the Church & Congregation, above 90 members were 


added during the short space of seven years that he was Pastor of 


this Church but being called out to preach frequently in large places 
in London Bristol &c. his exertion was too much for his strength he 
lost his voice and was obliged to resign the Ministery & his pastoral 
Charge at the same time. 

The minute entered in the Church Book is as follows: 


March 25. 1812. The Revd. Thos. Williams resigned the 
Charge of this Church he having for some time past been 
unable to preach on account of the loss of his voice. 


His voice has been since restored and he is now preaching with his 
usual success. Out of 93 members only 36 remain 23 are dead 9 
excomd. and the rest either removed to the Grove or left the Town. 

After Mr. Williams’s resignation the Church was supplied by 
various Ministers & Students among the rest Mr. Wm. Coombs 
student. He preached with acceptance above one year and then 
was about to be invited to the pastoral Charge when some mis- 
understanding took place which prevented it. It does not belong 
to this short account to enter into particulars upon a subject of this 
nature?® suffice it to say that instead of an ordination a separation 
took place. Mr. Coombs got leave to preach in the Grove Meeting 
House from which this Church originally separated, for by this time 
what is called unitatianism had emptied the place so that there was 
neither Minister nor Congregation there.!® I say He obtained the use 
of that place and a very considerable number of both Church & 
Congregation left with him & formed a separate interest. We shall 
leave this separate interest for the present with one single remark 
Namely that the separate body before the separation did not raise 
or contribute 10£ to the public stock per an but now being opposed 
& separated they raised considerably above £100. This is meant as 


17 He was there 1797-1804 (Transactions, II. 445 f.). 

18 Evan. Mag. 1816, 68, bears out the indication given later that the trouble was over the power 
of the trustees to appoint or dismiss the minister without consulting the people. 

19 According to the tablet at the Grove the ministers there since Jos. Read left for Morgans 
Hill had been Roger Flexman, D.D., 1739-47, who was educ. at Tiverton (H. McLachlan, Education 
under the Test Acts, 14), and for whom see Dict. Nat. Biog.; Sam. Billingsley 1748-58, who was son 
ot Nicholas Billingsley, minister at Ashwick, Som., and grandson of Nicholas Billingsley, ejected 
from Weobley, Herefordshire; Jas. Foot 1759-76, who was a pupil of Doddridge; and Edw. Williams 
1777-1810. 
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no reflection upon them more than upon others in similar circum- 
stances but as the humbling and painfull reflection upon Man 
depraved man who will do ten times more for a Little spite or oppo- 
sition than what he will do for the grace of God. 

The Church at Morgans Hill was now supplied by various Ministers 
but there were other Ministers aided the separation. The principle 
upon which they acted was an opposition to the power that the 
deeds were supposed to grant to the trustees of dismissing the 
Ministers by their own Authority which they considered to stand 
opposed to the rights of protestant dissenters & to religious liberty 
in general Namely that the Church or Congregation only have the 
right to invite or dismiss their Ministers. The Trustees in order to 
do away with this objection agreed to & éntered the following resolu- 
tions upon the Church Book & Signed them. 


1815 November 29. The Trustees renounce all power real or 
supposed to be in the deed of trust either cf electing or dismiss- 
ing any future Pastor or Minister of this Church and e(n)gage 
not to appoint any persons as Trustees in future who will not 
agree to these resolutions. 


In the mean time the Church invited the Revd. Mr. Vowles”® for 
six months with a view to his settling among them he was acceptable 
and useful but at the end of six months Mrs. Vowles not liking the 
Town he declined settling as their Pastor. They then applied to 
Revd. S. Lowell of Bristol to recommend them a suitable Minister 
who mentioned D: Fleming who accordingly came to Bradford. 
During all this time the usual effects of separations raged with 
great asperity, the most uncandid reflections made, & some of the 
most honourable and upright Characters sorely wounded & grieved. 
At last a Meeting of Ministers of both sides & the Deacons and 
representatives of both societies took place at the New Bear Inn, 
spent nearly the whole day together, dined together & came to a 
number of amicable resolutions. Agreed that all the past should as 
much as possible be forgotten and that all parties should endeavour 
to live in friendship henceforward which as a faithful witness I am 
bound to say was kept most honourably by the Morgan Hill people 
but was nothing like kept by the other party owing to some very 
bitter spirits that were among them. 

After this the Revd. Mr. Coombs was ordained?! as Pastor over 
the people at the Grove. After ordaination he made a most unhappy 
marriage he & his wife lived together for near four years had three 
Children and then were obliged to separation in the mean time the 
people dropt off he for some time gave. up preaching altogether and 


20 Previously at Bristol. 
21 Nov. 15, 1815: Evan. Mag., 1816, 68. 
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the remains of the people which had not by this time come back 
offer’d to make themselves a place of worship under the Mother 
Church but it was declined, the most desirable came back & the doors 
were shut. It has since been open’d Revd. Mr. Coombs preaches 
twice a day what it will come to no one can conjecture at present.22 

Mr. Vowles left at the end of six months & D: Fleming came and 
preached the first Lords day in August 1815, six months after 
recd. a unanimous call accepted it? & his family came the March 
following. 

In 1817 the front road & Gate were made at the expense of about 
£270, the narrow passage which was the only way we had before 
was most wretched. Old Mrs. Cadby & Miss Cadby gave fifty pounds 
Mr. Cadby gave another fifty & Mrs. Finch twenty the rest was 
raised by the Congregation. This is a vast improvement & proves 
the spirit of our Ancestors is not dead yet. Since 15 we thro’ the 
divine goodness have nothing very particular to remark. We have 
had peace & joy in believing & we trust God is still in the midst of 
us & is doing us good. 


(It is not my purpose to continue the history of the church after the close 
of the document printed above, but a list of the ministers from and including 
Fleming may not be out of place:— 

Daniel Fleming 1816-29; Wm. Gear 1830-56 (portraits of himself and his 
wife in the vestry); Patrick Morrison 1856-65; Wm. Henry Bassett 1866-70; 


‘Geo. Wallis 1871-4; Benj. Beddow 1875-83; Chas. Wm. Cliffe 1883-87; Wm. 


Attwell 1887-98; Edwin Mansfield Potter 1901-5; W. L. Cockcroft 1906; 
Wm. Brenan Richards 1907-26; Wm. Edw. Bryant 1931- .) 


22 Despite Fleming’s remarks on the falling off of numbers at the Grove, in 1822 Coombs and 
his followers were able to build a new chapel (Zion), the Grove being ‘“‘very dilapidated”’ (Evan, 
Mag., 1822, 287); the tablet at the Grove gives Rich. Wright 1822-27 and Sam. Martin 1827-73 
as the last two ministers, both of whom were the ministers of the Conigre (Unitarian) Church, 
Trowbridge. (Coombs’ name is not on the tablet.) Service at the Grove was latterly held only once 
or twice a year, in order to secure a small endowment. The Rev. J. S. Watson, minister at Westbury, 
wrote to Thos, Wilson, Dec. 20, 1839: 

There is a large handsome substantial Chapel in the neighbouring town of Bradford that was 
built by a person of the name of Combs and which has long been in bad odour; . . , They are 
| ‘now obtaining supplies any way they can, but principally lay preachers. 

In 1842 a secession from the Old Baptist (Particular) church joined with the people at Zion, 
which became in time a second Baptist (General) church in tie town. It is at present disused, and 
the Grove, which, presumably at a date after 1873, was taken over as Zion’s Sunday School building, 
is again used for services; but neither this church nor the Old Baptist church enjoys a settled 
pastorate, and the congregations are very small. 


23 Educ, at Mile End Academy; formerly at Nuneaton and Worcester. 


Lay Preaching—Yesterday and Today 


4: HE Day of the Layman has come,” said a Canon of 
Westminster quite recently. So it has. If anyone thinks 
that the world will be saved by official Christianity they 

are sadly mistaken. The problem is too great and the task too 
enormous for any one section of the Church. It must be the set 
work and the definite responsibility of the priesthood and the 
ministry of all believers. 

We are passing through crucial days of history; the times are 
serious beyond compare. Not only have we passed from the sunlight 
of peace into the night of war, but this war is nothing less than a 
life and death struggle between the forces of light and darkness, 
liberty and slavery. The things which we hold as most precious— 
more precious than life—are at stake. Militarism, materialism and 
paganism are lifting up their defiant heads as never before. They 
strike hard and spare not. The whole world is rocking to its founda- 
tions. Truly, this is THE Great War in more senses than one. In 
saying this we are not conjuring up an imaginary Loch Ness monster 
but facing squarely the stark, naked reality. We speak of the battle 
for Britain, it is really a battle for the soul of the world. 

Let, however, nothing us dismay! for more are they that are for 
us than they that are against us. The Devil cannot go beyond his 
chain! But Victory does not come through the gates of a dream; 
it comes through a mighty effort, through blood and tears. To make 
this old world Christian is no holiday task. Christianity is not a 
creed for a tired man or a moody pessimist. Principles are useless 
unless they are incarnate in persons. Ideas however worthy, 
ideals however true, are empty and idle abstractions until they are 
alive and active in living and active persons. 

Christianity is a fighting faith. It has always had to fight for its 
very life. Christianity is a religion of service and sacrifice. It needs 
campaigners and not camp followers. Where are the campaigners? 
Happily, they are not far to seek. They are in our very midst, 
waiting and doubtless wanting to be used and commissioned. They 
are our laymen and they form the first line of defence. The day of 
the layman has come. 

Indeed, the day of the layman has always come. The men of 
Issachar who “‘know what Israel ought to do” have always been 
needed and used of God. The story of yesterday in this respect is 
an ancient and stirring one, and it is good to look before and after. 

Let us begin with Moses. Moses was overstrained by the growing 
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burden of administration and he was divinely led to appoint 70 
elders to assist him. When the chosen men assembled around the 
Tent, the Spirit of God came upon them and they prophesied. 
Two of the 70 were absent and on them also the Spirit descended 
and they prophesied in the camp. Joshua, jealous of order and his 
master’s dignity, hurried to the Tent, saying—‘‘My Lord Moses, 
forbid them!”’ “‘Enviest thou for my sake?” said the large-hearted 
Moses. “‘ Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets!”’ 
The Old Testament breathes a large catholicity respecting those 
admitted to the prophetic office. The priesthood had strict barriers, 
but the door was open to anyone who felt that he (or she—like 
Deborah) had the Divine call and urge to speak. We get an instruct- 
ive glimpse into the school of the prophets in the days of Samuel 
There was a good deal of liberty then and even Saul, on one occasion, 
was found among the prophets. Outstanding among the minor 
prophets is the sturdy countryman, Amos the herdsman. 


I was no prophet neither was I a prophet’s son, but I was a 
herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. And the Lord 
took me as a follower of the flock and the Lord said to me— 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. 


He went and delivered the word of the Lord to princes and priests 
alike without fear or favour. And so mighty was his witness that it 
lives to this day. 

Perhaps the charter of Lay-preaching is found in the prophecy 
of Joel:— 

And it shall come to pass that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions. And on my servants and on my handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit and they shall prophesy. 

That means that all the Lord’s people can be prophets and chan- 
nels of blessing if baptized by the Holy Spirit. It is clear that from 
the earliest days prophesying was not a closed profession. Strange 
to say only the other day even the Roman Catholic Church was 
urging a greater use of the laity and it speaks of the “Apostolate 
ofthe Laity”! The full acceptance, however, of the principle ofthe 
wider ministry has been slow and reluctant. Why so slow? Do we 
want further historic sanction? Then let us again go to the Jewish 
Church, this time in the life of Christ. In the Jewish synagogue 
any competent reader or teacher had his chance. This was a signifi- 
cant element in the religious life of Israel. It was this custom that 
opened the door to Christ and we read that “He taught in the syna- 
gogue, being glorified of all.’ Prof. Bruce says that Christ stead- 
fastly used this opportunity throughout Galilee to spread the good 
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news of the Kingdom of God. For a while, even after the crucifixion, 
Judaism kept the door open for freedom of utterance in the syna- 
gogue. Stephen found his opportunity here and Paul constantly 
turned to the synagogue as a free platform to declare his message. 
When Paul and Barnabas entered the synagogue at Antioch in 
Pisidia a courteous invitation was given them. ‘Ye men and breth- 
ren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say on!” 
And, of course, the Master Himself called on His disciples straight- 
way to do active service. In addition to the twelve, He sent forth 
70 of His disciples in pairs as heralds of the Kingdom. His plea was: 


The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few; pray ye 
therefore-the Lord of the Harvest that He send forth labourers 
to His harvest. 


Christ sharply rebuked all attempts to limit the number of the 
workers. 

The Early Church was faithful to the Divine Founder’s principle. 
Peter at Pentecost instinctively quoted Joel’s prophecy as the only 
adequate explanation of the extraordinary spiritual baptism which 
came upon all. 

All believers were ordained to be witnesses. Lay-preaching needs 
no further vindication. 

It is an established fact that “‘liberty of prophesying”’ in the 
early Church accounted largely for the growth and expansion of the 
Christian Church in the first centuries. Gibbon tells us that the 
chief cause of the spread of the Gospel was due, not so much to 
the leaders as to the rank and file of the Church. The converted 
trader carried the good news with him wherever he went with his 
goods. The Christian soldier did likewise in the army. The Christian 
student told his fellow students of the new Teacher who had gripped 
his heart and illumined his soul. The Christian slave told other 
slaves of Him Who had come to bring liberty to the captives. 
What is that but the ministry of all believers, the only ministry 
that will ultimately save the world! 

Alas, as time went on and the Church became less simple, less 
democratic and less spiritual, preaching grew out of favour. Elaborate 
ritual took its place and laymen were forbidden to preach. The day 
of the layman had gone out and there followed a long dreary night, 
gross darkness covering the world. Was there ever such a black-out ? 
There were few, if any, pulpits in the churches of those days. The 
priest might hold a cure for 50 years and never preach a single 
sermon. He was ordained to perform Mass, not to preach sermons. 
Is it any wonder that ignorance, superstition and paganism flour- 
ished as it did? But in the good Providence of God the Gospel 
was not utterly without its witnesses even then. The monks, the 
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friars and the Wyclif preachers, for a time at least, were the wander- 
ing evangelists of the Middle Ages. They were like points of light in 
a murky sky—Francis of Assisi being the most brilliant star of 
them all. Besides the Lollards there were the Waldenses, faithful and 
fearless witnesses, who never feared the foe or faltered before the 
bright eyes of danger. 

We come to the reign of Elizabeth. Even that great Protestant 
Queen issued a mandate through Archbishop Whitgift that “‘none 
be allowed to preach but such as had been regularly ordained.”’ 
And this Order was enforced at a time when the number of preachers 
was tragically small. Archbishop Parker confessed in 1561 that most 
of the beneficed clergy were either unlettered or disguised Papists. 
In Cornwall alone there were 140 incumbents who could not preach 
at all. 

It was in that spiritually benighted time that we come across our 
brave forefathers, the Separatists, Brownists, or Dissenters, as they 
were variously called. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
beginning of James I’s, the Pilgrim Fathers appear on the scene. 
These noble spiritual ancestors of ours wanted spiritual values at 
all costs and they were prepared to pay the price. Most moving and 
impressive is their story, before they left England for Holland, 
during their 12 years stay in that country, and in the arduous days 
when they arrived in the New World. Apart from their great leader, 
the Rev. John Robinson, they were all laymen and they were 
encouraged by him to exercise the gift of public speech in their services 
in Holland. By the vote of the Church, to the great grief of the pioneer 
pilgrims, their beloved pastor had to remain with the majority at 
Leyden. But if they could not have Robinson for their minister, 
who was better fitted to take his place than plain, godly Elder 
Brewster? He was a brother beloved and although unordained he 
was every whit an apostle. He was their Lay Pastor in New Plymouth 

for nearly a quarter of a century. He died in April 1644, the year 
of Marston Moor. The Pilgrim Fathers laid tremendous emphasis 
on the value of the lay element in religion. They stood boldly for the 
self-expression of the ordinary man and woman in matters of faith 
and practice. They will be held in honour while courage is a Christian 
virtue and liberty a Christian principle. 

Of course, during the Commonwealth lay-preaching came into 
its own despite the opposition of the Presbyterians who ridiculed 
the fact that ‘Green the felt-maker, Marlin the button maker, 
Spenser the coachman, and Rodgers the glover commonly do 
preach.” Baxter was a stout opponent of lay-preaching, but 
Cromwell was its stout defender. He writes on 12th September, 
1650, to the Governor of Edinburgh Castle, who complained that 
ordinary civilians had usurped the calling of the ministers, saying 
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Are you troubled that Christ is preached bythem? Isit against 
the Covenant? Then away with the Covenant! God gives 
his gifts to whom He pleases and if these gifts be of God, then 
be not envious, though Eldad and Medad prophesy, lest you be 
guilty of a greater fault than Moses reproved in Joshua. 


Sound doctrine! 

Space does not allow reference to the active part the Quakers 
have taken in the development of lay-preaching. Fox did his utmost 
to organize the work and to place it in the forefront. We come now 
to the great Evangelical Revival of the 18th Century with its 
inevitable revival of lay-preaching. Truly a new era began and 
doors of usefulness in Christian service opened on every hand. It 
was impossible to provide ordained ministers for every eager con- 
gregation. At first, John Wesley was hesitant about the use of 
lay-preachers. When Thomas Maxfield, a layman, began to preach 
at Moorfields, London, Wesley hastened back to London to stop the 
irregular procedure. But his wise old mother said: “John, take care 
what you do to that young man, for he may be as truly called of 
God to preach the Gospel as you are.’”” When Wesley saw and exam- 
ined the fruits of the unofficial ministry he was constrained to say: 
“Tt is the Lord’s doing; let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
Nothing in Wesley’s life gives a clearer illustration of the way in 
which his “‘ prejudices always gave way to truth’. 

Wesley argued that it was an utter mistake to think that his 
laymen were ignorant men. 


They were true evangelical ministers who had the authority 
given to every Christian and they were greatly used of God. 


Leap over the years and listen to what Sir Robert Perks said at the 
opening of Cliff College:—‘‘10,000 out of every 15,000 Sunday 
sermons preached in Methodism were by lay preachers.’’ A startling 
figure; surely enough to make John Wesley jump out of his grave 
and shout—Hallelujah! 

It is, however, due to Whitfield’s memory and work to say that 
of the two giants it was Whitfield’s eye which first saw the need 
and value of the layman and that it was he who took the first steps 
in organizing this Itinerant Ministry. It is a notable fact that the 
first Calvinistic Methodist Association (Whitfield and Howell Harris 
at Watford, Glam.) was held 18 months before Wesley held his 
first Methodist Conference. This Association (at Watford) was a 
union of preachers of the Gospel, ordained and unordained. Whit- 
field did not have the organizing genius of Wesley but he did look 
after his lay helpers from the first. They were divided into three 
classes: (1) superintendents, (2) public exhorters, (3) private exhorters. 
They all had to be ‘‘tried and approved of,” their graces and a 
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were “‘closely examined.’’ Despite this guarded door a great com- 
pany of lay preachers sprang into existence. We read of a ‘“‘crowd 
of Itinerants’” among whom in the West of England were some not- 
able ones like John Cennick the teacher, John Croomethe weaver, 
William Vines the quarryman and William Hogg the butcher. 
Volumes might be written of the apostolic labours of these devoted 
men and of a multitude of others who were in very truth servants 
of the Most High God. 

Space fails me to speak of the Salvation Army, that great Society 
of Lay-preachers—a society where the women figure as prominently 
as the men. Let us now look briefly into the story of one of the most 
famous Lay-preachers’ Societies in the whole country—the Bristol 
Congregational Itinerant Society. It is getting venerable; it was 
born in the reign of George III and has lived through six reigns and 
into the seventh. For 130 years it has been doing a very remarkable 
piece of work in 18 villages around Bristol. It origin in 1811 is worth 
recalling. Like these days, those days were dark and perilous and 
Britain was fighting for her very life. It was four years before the 
Battle of Waterloo and Napoleon was planning an invasion just 
across the water, as Hitler is doing to-day. The military drum was 
beating in every town and village in the land and men’s hearts 
were heavy with foreboding. Besides, there was rebellion in Ireland, 
bread riots in England (bread was Is. 104d. per quartern loaf) and 
the Bank of England had suspended payment to prevent bankruptcy. 
Yet in those stormy days of peril and confusion, the spiritual needs 
of Bristol and its villages were not neglected. Brave hearts did not 
wait to see what Napoleon would do; invasion or no invasion the 
children must be taught the Bible, and preaching stations must be 
established and “that without tarrying for there was gross darkness 
in the land’’. . 

Something else happened to spur our fathers on. The Pitt Ministry, 
alarmed by the excesses of the French Revolution, contemplated 
bringing in a Bill for suppressing lay-preaching and all Sunday 
Schools because they were considered hotbeds of disaffection and 
revolution. In 1810 Lord Sidmouth actually brought in a Bill to 
put a stop to the dangerous practice of allowing “ cobblers, tailors, 
pig-drivers and chimney sweepers to become teachers of religion.” 
The Bill fell like a bomb on the land and immediately there arose a 
burning flame of passionate opposition. Crowded meetings were 
held all over the land, especially in London, Bristol and the West of 
England. So great was the opposition to the Bill that it was ignomi- 
niously thrown out. This odious proposal had the further effect of 
strengthening the determination to open Sunday Schools and 
places of worship around Bristol forthwith. The Itinerant Society 
was formed and we read of 54 ‘‘Active Members” (not all of them 
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preachers) energetically co-operating in the good work. It is 
wonderful to read of the eager enthusiasm of those early days of the 
Society, so reminiscent of the flaming days of Whitfield and Wesley. 
Village preaching and teaching were taken up with a kind of fierce 
delight. Sunday by Sunday, wet or fine, conveyance or no convey- 
ance, these men went out, one by one or two by two, in apostolic 
fashion. What cared they for the fatigue or length of the journey which 
was often between 10 and 16 miles back and fore? In the pages of 
the story of the Society we read: 


They did not shirk the work for fear of a flake of snow or a 
shower of rain or of catching cold because of the inclemency of 
the weather. They were not accustomed to mistaking a painted 
lion for a real one. Nor were they to be intimidated if a real lion 
had been in the way. 


It is truly a thrilling story. 

As the years passed the Society went on from strength to strength. 
In some districts the Society even undertook the work of secular 
elementary education on their premises, employing resident teachers 
to give instruction during the week. This meant a considerable 
increase in the expenses of the Society for already the cost of the 
transport of the preachers was no small item. In the ’60’s the Society 
was strong enough to employ three salaried evangelists at £100 a 
year each. There was also one Scripture Reader who received an 
honorarium of £10. In the course of time this innovation proved 
too heavy a financial burden and it was discontinued “The care of 
all the churches’ has been the chief concern of the Society through 
the long years, providing transport and fit men for the most sacred 
office ever undertaken by man. During the years some of the churches 
have become self-supporting and have ministers of their own. 
At present the Society has 60 lay-preachers and 25 auxiliaries; 
18 churches with 584 members, 878 scholars and 103 teachers. 
It is a Society to be proud of. 

In 1936 the Society was reconstituted with a view to greater 
efficiency and future expansion. Some of the country churches had 
now become surburban churches and they needed extra care and 
attention. It was felt that it was urgently desirable to acquire the 
services of a General Secretary who would devote his whole time 
to the welfare of all these churches, preaching on the Sundays, 
visiting in. the week, holding a Preachers’ Training Class and gener- 
ally superintending the work. This was done and much could be 
said of the fruitful results of this Forward Movement. 

The Villages! Nazareth was a village, obscure and ill-omened. 
But after the Man of Nazareth had lived there it became the most 
celebrated village in the world. No Atlas dares leave it out! Can 
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any good thing come out of the villages to-day? Certainly, if this 
same Jesus of Nazareth passes by, for ‘“There’s a glory in His bosom 
that transfigures you and me!”’ 

I am not for idealizing the country churches or for seeing what 
isn’t there, but it is still true that village folk are nearer the ele- 
mental things and the great simplicities and somehow are nearer 
also to the great essentials of the religious life than others. Do 
they not touch the hem of His garment in the spring-time and in 
the harvest? They seem more conscious of an inner need which opens 
the door to faith. Besides, is not the village the background of the 
city? Does not the village supply the life-blood of the city? There 
is a constant transfusion of blood. For the sake of the national 
health and a certain toughness of sinew we shall be wise in serving 
the highest interests of the countryside. I am not forgetting the 
crying need of the towns but the heart of the nation is in rural 
England and it will only be kept sweet, sane and strong by the 
saving truths of the great Evangel. If we believe in a Gospel at all 
then these are the days and these are the places that we can least 
afford to neglect. To neglect the village is to neglect the source of 
supply. F. B. Meyer used to say: ‘‘When I preach in the villages 
I feel I am preaching to my future congregation’’. 

It should, however, be remembered that the stream also flows 
the other way. Now, owing to vastly improved transport, the City 
turns countrywards. Families from the city are settling down in the 
villages and we want them to settle in the village church. This 
means efficiently conducted services by good and capable men. 
Too often lay-preaching has been left in the hands of the less well- 
equipped. We want both the men of the two talents and of the ten 
talents. It is a great mistake to think that anything will do for the 
villages. They want and deserve the best and they know the 
genuine article when they get it. 

Generally speaking, Congregationalism has sadly neglected lay- 
preaching and has unwittingly treated it as a poor relation to be 
held at arm’s length. The Methodists, however, have set a great 
example in the use of the layman. They have some 20,000 lay 
preachers whereas Congregationalism has less than 4,000. We 
ought to have 10,000. No denomination should give the layman a 
warmer welcome and a larger place, for Congregationalism is a 
spiritual democracy and it has always insisted that the Ministry 
has no standing except in grace, capacity and service. Were not the 
glorious company of the Apostles and the Master Himself all 
Itinerants? The lay-preachers are our ministerial allies and comrades. 

There have been times when Congregationalism has bestirred 
itself, realising that this is a matter of supreme moment. In 1903 
the Rev. J. E. Flower strove hard to stir the denominational con- 
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science and things began to improve. By 1908 there were 19 Lay 
Preachers’ Associations in the countcy. This was good going. 
After a while, however, the old slackness returned and the number 
of lay-preachers has been dwindling for years. There are now some 
500 less than in 1903—not nearly enough to go round. We have lost 
much ground in this way. Some of our churches have been closed 
and others have gone over to the Plymouth Brethren. This decrease 
is all the more serious since it is obvious that in the future we shall 
want a larger army of lay-preachers than ever. Indeed, a serious 
student suggests the need of instituting a definite and regular type 
of Itinerant ministry, whose sole work should be the superintendence 
of an area, visiting, encouraging, guiding, breaking new ground and 
organizing lay-co-operation. We have followed too long the Anglican 
model of the “‘parish priest’ attached to a single church. This has 
meant undue financial strain and a too narrow sphere of service. 
The suggestion merits careful thought. 

There are hopeful signs that Congregationalism is waking up 
once more. Lay Preachers’ Commissioners have been appointed to 
secure a better organization of Lay Preachers’ Associations, to 
establish new ones where possible, to discover new recruits, to 
establish training classes, and to help generally in all matters 
affecting lay-preaching. Clearly this is in the right direction, pro- 
vided that the plan is not a paper plan only. It is to be feared that 
the war has slowed up progress in this matter. Happily there is 
still a wealth of capacity and service in our churches. The preachers 
are there in quantity and quality, if only someone were to seek 
them out and train them. Can we imagine a more desirable thing 
than for Christian men and women to consecrate themselves in 
this way? What finer discipline could there be than for such to 
take the Bible in hand and study it, read other helpful books and 
inwardly digest them in order to prepare and deliver a Gospel 
message to save and feed the souls of men? May their tribe 
increase! i 

Here are a few suggestions:— 


(1) There should be more than occasional discussions at Union 
Meetings, whether National or Provincial. The discussion should 
not be as though it were a private member’s Bill but a Government 
Measure with the backing of the whole Cabinet. 


(2) A model constitution for L.P. Associations should be drawn 
up, which would act as a guide for each district. Smaller districts 
are more workable than larger ones. . 


(3) Individual churches should take an interest in this work, as 


is done at Guildford, Bournemouth and Drybrook in the Forest of 
Dean. Guildford has an “export department’’ by which laymen are 
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sent forth every Sunday to the group of villages around. It is an 
ideal Congregational diocese. 


(4) Ministers can materially help by being on the look-out for 
‘ay preachers as they are for deacons, teachers and candidates 
for the Ministry. Much can be done to encourage younger and older 
men to exercise the gift that is in them in prayer and address, by 
giving guidance in the matter of reading and perhaps some measure 
of training as well. 


(5) Classes at given centres should be held. Many are anxious to 
be able to speak better in public and to have a better background of 
Biblical and theological knowledge. Senior preachers should take 
younger men out with them to their appointments and get them to 
take some part in the service. 


(6) Cottage meetings should be revived. They would provide a 
fine outlet for Christian service and witness. 


(7) Special evangelistic services should be held. If the ground is 
well prepared the venture is sure to be according to promise “above 
all that we can ask or even think’’. 


Rise up O men of God, 
The Church for you doth wait. 


The Day of the Layman has come! 
IGNATIUS JONES. 


“I do think that the words Clergy and Laity, as they are generally un- 
derstood, are more nearly allied to the tricks of Rome than most people are 
aware of; and if the people who love their Bible read the New Testament, 
without the presupposed distinctions of different sects and parties, they would 
discover uncommon simplicity in the first ages of Christianity.”—Rowland Hill, 
Journal through the North of England and parts of Scotland, (1799). 
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A Directory of Congregational Biography 
There is’ properly no history, only biography.—Emerson. 


ORE than two years have passed since the Society gave 
M its benediction to the project for a Directory of Congre- 


gational Biography which was outlined to its annual 
meeting on 10th May, 1938.1 The Editor suggests that it is now 
time to report progress. 

There is little of the spectacular about this kind of work save in 
the sight of the steadily growing file of cards bearing the names of 
Congregational Ministers of whom next to nothing is known. That 
confronts us all the time—an unedifying spectacle, and a further 
mute testimony to our independency. Where our “‘free’’ churches 
call to the pastoral office the men of their choice, they are in the 
main men with Congregational antecedents and sound academic 
training, and something is known or can be discovered about them 
in college records, church books, and through living memory. 
Inevitably, however, over three hundred years and with some 
thousands of congregations, there have been many “adventurers’’ 
into the ministerial field, of whom the denomination (and often the 
local church itself) knows little save of their appointment and, some- 
times, of their departure. These men, together with many who were 
more than conquerors yet died unsung, present serious difficulties 
for those who attempt exhaustive and authoritative records of our 
churches and their ministries. We wish all present ministers and 
future ordinands could be induced to complete a reference card for 
us: it would save much enquiry and many errors in the record 
committed to posterity. 

Considerable progress has been made, however, even in this 
difficult section of our work, and there are steady transfers to the 
department marked ‘‘Biographical Details Complete’’. At a conser- 
vative estimate these number 15,000, but there is yet much land to 
be possessed. 

Over a thousand questionnaires regarding church records and 
pastoral successions have been sent out, and many hundreds have 
been returned: the war has doubtless delayed the completion of 
others. These returns are of more than immediate value in placing 
on our files the data concerning the churches making them: they 
frequently enable us to trace men and to complete records for other 
churches which have none. We have been able to reconstruct the 


1See C.H.S. Trans., XIII, 65, 69ff. 
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history of a considerable number of churches where documents 
have been lost or destroyed, and to fill in lacunae in the text of other 
accounts from material thus furnished. We would renew our appeal 
for this minimum of information to be sent by every church. 

Mention may be made of some special helpfulness accorded 
us: 

(a) The Rey. Frederick T. Persons, Librarian of the Congrega- 
tional Library, Boston, Mass., generously offered us a range 
of the American Congregational Year Book and Quarterly 
from first publication in 1854 to date. Seventy-five volumes, 
containing many biographical and historical notices, as 
well as annual statistics and ministerial lists, safely crossed 
the Atlantic and have already yielded many details of 
British ministerial emigrés. 

(0) Mr. J. W. Ibbotson, for many years Editor of the Sheffield 
Congregational Year Book and himself encyclopaedic in his 
knowledge of the city’s churches and ministers, has com- 
piled (with a little assistance from our end) a Sheffield 
Ministerial Register, which is a model we should like to see 
copied by someone in every city and county. In tabular 
form its columns give, alphabetically, the names of all 
known ministers of Sheffield churches, their local charge 
and dates, whence they came, whither they removed, where 
educated, when died, and where in local or national publica- 
tions details may be found of the man and his ministry. 
We believe some of our retired ministers and laymen would 
find fascinating recreation in sucha pursuit, and should be 
happy to suggest method and matter. 

(c) The Rev. R. F. Calder, B.A., B.D., of Glasgow, is working 
on a Register of Alumni of the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Theological Halls and the Scottish Congregational College, 
and Mr. D. J. Williams, M.A., of Bethesda, has prepared a 
similar record of the Bala-Bangor Independent College, of 
which he is the Secretary. Each has brought us much 
valuable information, intey alia, of men and causes in his 
country. We continue to hope for authoritative records of 
the students of other colleges: there are still some who have 
forgotten even their older sons’ names. j 

(d) Alongside the general codifying of names has gone an effort 
to deal exhaustively with certain county areas not covered 
by published histories. In particular, Mr. Stanley Griffin, 
of Plymouth, has been assiduous in gleaning and indefati- 
gable in forwarding information about Devon congregations, 
and we appear to be well on the way to a summary of the 
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Independent life and witness of this large and important 
county. Similar collections are in progress for London, 
Hampshire?, Derbyshire and North Bucks, to the last of 
which Mr. F. W. Bull, of Newport Pagnell, has brought 
generous aid from his personal and family collection of 
memories and papers. The Rev. G. F. Nuttall, M.A., B.D., 
is working over our notes on the Wilts and East Somerset 
Churches. 


(e) A beginning was made on the examination of Non-Parochial 
Registers and some Quarter Sessions Rolls, all productive 
of much information, but progress here is suspended until 
post-war access to these and other library records is possible. 


We are still anxious to receive:— 


1. County Union and Association Annual Reports, especially for 
years earlier than 1850. 

2. College and Academy Reports, with names of students, up to 
the same period. 

3. Jubilee, Centenary and other historical accounts of any church. 

4. The names—and any supplementary particulars—of ministers 
of the 18th century, the most difficult in respect of extant records. 

5. More offers of help in collecting details in local areas from men 
who will act as our correspondents. 

We commend to all churches the maintenance in vestry or other 
suitable portion of church premises of a Roll of Ministers of the 
Church, with dates of pastorate: we should like, too, to see name- 
plates affixed to more portraits in the ministerial portrait galleries 
of our churches. The likenesses of many bearded and cravatted 
worthies are extant, but all too frequently their successors cannot 
tell us who they were. These things ought not so to be. 

We trust that the national appeals for waste-paper will result in 
the clearing of many laden and dusty shelves in church cupboards, 
but hope no essential records will be lightly thrown out, or sent to 
Record Preservation Societies other than our denominational one. 


CHARLES E. SURMAN. 


2Has any reader a copy of a History of Congregationalism in Hampshire? 
We understand that one was published (by James Bennett? or was it John 
Reynolds?), but we cannot secure a copy. ; 


Independency and Toleration 


- HE seclusion, the withdrawal into one’s own circle, which 
was already to be found in embryo in the theory of 
Calvinism, is furthered by the influence of the Independent 
polity. The congregation of believers governs itself and is shut up 
to itself. Religious life is centred in this small circle. Interest in 
religious matters, and soon in those of the world at large as well, 
is confined to this narrow compass. Little concern is felt for the 
world outside one’s own community. The indifference to the 
spiritual experience of those not elect, which is already definitely in 
Calvinism, is powerfully intensified by the Independent type of 
church. What does it matter to me, if men in the world outside 
come to grief, so long as my community stands? The group egoism, 
which was always there, is extraordinarily heightened in indepen- 
dency, and displays itself in the refusal to pay much regard to life 
outside one’s own circle. In this organization the religious egoism 
of the whole Protestant movement in England is partly expressed, 
partly created. Vision is turned inwards. Individual man and 
individual congregation are made dependent on themselves. All 
this had effects most fruitful for the idea of toleration. The 
Independents can boast that some of the most important champions 
of the idea of toleration have come forth from their ranks. 

“The Independent type of church is also significant for the 
development of the idea of toleration, in so far as it destroys the 
central ecclesiastical apparatus, so that the State is left as the only 
central organization. The authority of the State is thereby in- 
creased, and ideas of the State in its own right and of the omni- 
competency of the State are open to receive impetus from a line 
of thought with which otherwise they have nothing in common. 
It is true that attempts are not wanting to ‘federalize’ the life of 
the State as well as that of the Church; but in practice the only 
effect of the destruction of the centralized Church is smaller in- 
dependent units, over against which the State still remains, and 
none the weaker’’. 

The above paragraphs are a free translation from a book which 
has perhaps not received the attention it deserves from students of 
the sevententh century: Die Idee der Toleranz im England der 
grossen Revolution, by Dr. Michael Freund, published at Halle in 
1927 under the auspices of the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fir 
Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistesgeschichte. It is pleasant to think 
that the subject of toleration could be studied with such thorough- 
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ness and appreciation in Germany thirteen years ago. The book is 
divided into two main parts, the first being a statement and critique 
of writers whose thought is inspired primarily by the Renaissance, 
the second of those whose thought is rooted rather in the Reforma- 
tion. In this second part the Independents are given pride of place, 
Owen, Milton, John Goodwin, and the treatises entitled The Ancient 
Bounds (1645) and Liberty of Conscience (1644) being given special 
consideration. The paragraphs quoted (pp. 119-121) are taken 
from the introduction to the section on the Independents. It is a 
book which may most profitably be read alongside W. K. Jordan’s 
Development of Religious Toleration in England or A. S. P. 
Woodhouse’s. Puritanism and Liberty. 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Teaching the Bible 


R. BASIL YEAXLEE has secured an unique position for 
ID himself among modern workers in the field of Religious 
Education. A Congregational Minister by ordination, a 
professional teacher of psychology and a distinguished educationist 
by long experience, he brings gifts and knowledge to his writing that 
probably no other man possesses. The Committee that produced the 
well-known Cambridgeshire Syllabus could not have chosen a better 
—or as good an—author to write this ‘‘Handbook to the Cam- 
bridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching’ (S.C.M. Press, 4s. 6d.). 
It is written primarily for the day school teacher, though we 
advise Sunday School teachers, with them, to sell their beds, if need 
be, and buy the book. It is, roughly speaking, an adequate 
volume of background material for the teacher of Scripture cover- 
ing the whole of the syllabus laid down for the day school period 
from 11 to 15. Dr. Yeaxlee does not set out to tell the teacher 
how to work out the details of each lesson; he does a more difficult, 
and a more essential task, viz., he brings the best of the whole 
range of modern study of the Scriptures to the service of the 
teacher. 

Though the book is naturally much occupied with historical 
matters, Dr. Yeaxlee sees very clearly that you don’t teach the 
Bible in reciting the history of the Jews. He is alive to the real 
nature of the Biblical narrative, that it is history, but a history 
that is illuminated throughout with a divine meaning. If this book 
were to be used extensively by both day and Sunday school 
teachers, we should be laying some sure foundations for a real 
revival of religion in our midst. 

We cannot commend the book too highly. Buy it and believe. 


EDITORIAL 


ERHAPS the first paragraph in this Editorial ought to be a 
Prsneree appeal to members to do all in their power to secure 

that church registers and other documents and rare books are 
transferred to safe places. Not that we can dogmatize on the 
whereabouts of such places; in the last number we described how 
documents and rare books had been sent from the Memorial Hall 
to the strong room of a northern college; that college lost most of 
its windows about Christmas time, while the Memorial Hall is still 
intact. Our books and documents, we are glad to record, are un- 
harmed. We fear it is still true that many church books lie in 
vestry tables or in desks in private houses; sometimes the older they 
are the less care they get. Here is a legitimate field for the activity 
of our members, and there is especial call for it in days when there 
is a tremendous drive for waste paper; valuable books and docu- 
ments may easily be lost for ever in an enthusiastic moment. It is 
a safe rule to destroy nothing unless two people are agreed; this 
should certainly be the rule with other than private documents. 


* * * * * 


Historical research is by no means easy in these days, ‘precisely 
Because so many of the papers to which access is needed have been 
moved away: we rejoice in their safety while we deplore their in- 
accessibility. Still many of our members are extremely active: 
the Rev. C. E. Surman is continuing the labours of Hercules in 
compiling his Directory of Congregational Biography; he is receiv- 
ing help from many quarters, some of it of a substantial kind; about 
this he will speak for himself when he next reports progress. 
Publication of other work is being held up by the war, though 
American scholars, with access to libraries unimpeded, with ample 
leisure and ample resources, are in a position of advantage. We 
are at the moment reading Dr. Wilbur C. Abbott’s Writings and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, of which two volumes have appeared. 
About this great work we shall have more to say later. 

* * * * * 


It has been a joy to read Vol. 25 of the Bulletin cf the John 
Rylands Library, a number, edited by Prof. H. B. Charlton, pub- 
lished in honour of the Librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy. Con- 
gregationalists have a special pride in this great Library, and that 
pride should increase as they read in this Bulletin of its develop- 
ment and of its many accessions during the first forty years of its 
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life. The Library has been fortunate in its first Librarian, and it 
is made abundantly clear in these pages that Dr. Guppy has won 
the affection as well as the respect of all those who have worked 
with him. Wide knowledge, shrewdness in business, and unfailing 
courtesy and cordiality have marked his administration of the 
Library, in which it is always a pleasure to work. The Con- 
gregational Historical Society would join its congratulations with 
those of others in this recognition of Dr. Guppy’s unusual—yes, we 
think we might say unique—service to the cause of letters and of 
historical research. 
* * * * * 

We are fortunate to possess Bryan Dale’s copy of the first 
volumes of the Transactions, which enables us to forgive him for a 
very bad ten minutes he gave us in salad days. In 1905, having 
obtained a West Riding Free Studentship, which paid University 
fees, we applied for admission to the United College, Bradford. 
Dr. D. W. Simon, then Principal, suggested that there were three 
reasons why application should be deferred for a year: (1) Youth; 
(2) the fact that teaching experience would be invaluable; (3) the 
probability that in the following year a County Major Scholarship, 
which would, in addition to University fees, provide travelling ex- 
penses and £25 a year, could no doubt be won. ‘‘We should give 
you a Brown Scholarship of £40 a year, and so you would be all 
right for your College course’’. The advice seemd sound; it was 
accepted; the Scholarship was duly won, and application to the 
College renewed. In fear and trembling we appeared before the 
Education Committee, of which Bryan Dale was Chairman, to be 
accosted thus: ‘‘Young man, do I understand you’ve won a 
scholarship worth £60 or £65 a year?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir’, was the reply. 
‘‘And do I understand that you expect us to give you a Brown 
Scholarship of £40 a year?’’ Diffidently we murmured that Dr. 
Simon had suggested that this would probably be the case. “‘Young 
man, do you know I went through College on £10 a year?”’ to 
which silence seemed the only answer. 

Dale, whose knowledge of Yorkshire Congregationalism was both 
detailed and extensive, was one of the founders of the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society, and contributed the first article in No. 1 
of the Transactions. In his copy of that number he had bound in 
a letter from William Urwick, the historian of Hertfordshire Non- 
conformity, dated 6 Nov., 1899. The letter outlines a scheme of 
work for the proposed Society; we print it here because it not only 
helps us to look back and see what has been accomplished, but 
also suggests tasks still to be undertaken. 

There should be a fit man with literary ability and fond of 
research chosen by every County, whose work it should be to 
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collect materials and gradually tabulate all he discovers with 
strict accuracy as to date, place, and source of information— 
going through every parish in his County. He should begin 
with the Peasants’ Revolt, 1381 sqq., and the Lollards—many 
Counties having their preachers imprisoned and some having 
their martyrs. Next he should come to the Marian persecu- 
tion and the sufferers in his County then (1555 sqq.). The 
Acta of the Archdeaconries to which his County belonged 
should be discovered and searched, for during the 16th and 
17th centuries Nonconforming parishioners and clergy were 
usually cited before the Archdeacon, who imposed penance, 
fine, or imprisonment. These Act Books are difficult to find 
and not easy to read, but they are a remarkable storehouse of 
Noncon. persecution. For the Commonwealth period he 
should examine the parish registers and where these are want- 
ing the Transcript Registers yearly deposited with the Arch- 
deacons from 1603 downwards. Also the forty volumes MS. 
of Augmentations and the 1650 Survey in Lambeth Lib. For 
the Ejections of 1660-2 Calamy of course, and the State Papers 
Domestic in the Record Office. The R.O. has further full lists 
of the persons and places licensed for worship under the 
Indulgence of 1672. These lists should be transcribed and 
printed as a distinct book of reference. Coming to the 
Toleration Act, 1688-9. He should consult (also the Lists in 
the Morrice & Evans MSS. in Dr. Williams Lib.) the lists of 
certified places kept by the Archdeacon or the Bp. or Quarter 
Sessions. These have been gathered in 8 or 10 large folios 
deposited in Somerset House—which ought also to be printed 
by the Historical Socy. Next there are the Non-Parochial 
Registers deposited in Somerset House and catalogued there 
under Counties. The more recent facts and data during the 
18th and 19th centuries are to be obtained from the several 
churches in his County and their church records. 

We have had far too much of generalizing and useless 
repetition of the more obvious outlines of our History—what 
is needed is patient and detailed research for each parish, in 
the land. Thus the names and lives and heroism of many an 
obscure but noble follower of Christ through evil report will be 
brought to light to kindle the flagging zeal, nay, the apathy 
of our younger men whose minds are being enervated by 
modern review reading and semi-sceptical or semi-political 
writing or speechifying. 

* * * * * 

The other day we came across the only letter we received from 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth—the only direct contact we had with him, 
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though at a critical period in university days his Positive Preaching 
and the Modern Mind was a decisive influence. The letter is dated 
3 May, 1917, and relates to a pamphlet, The Congregational Prin- 
ciple, Positive and Inevitable (reprinted in Inevitable Congrega- 
ttonalism). It mentions tasks which still remain to be done, tasks 
which some member of the Society might undertake. Here it is: 


I have read it with great interest. You take the nght line 
in pressing for a positive ground and aim in Congregational- 
ism. You are right too in urging that the first Congregational- 
ists fell into gathered assemblies perforce. The history of the 
rise of Scottish Congregationalism from the preaching of the 
Haldanes reproduces the situation. It was not imported but 
the fruit of an evangelistic movement against which the doors 
of the Scottish Church were closed. So they had to gather in 
groups. As of course the first Church did. 

I hope you will pursue your inquiries and in a second lecture 
ask : 

1. Why men of mark and ability have left their ancestral 
Congregationalism (you quote Rawlinson. He is one) ? 

2. How Congregationalism, rising as it did, and being what 
Dale and others describe, should have come to produce the 
impression of atomism more or less impracticable, and tended 
in many cases when it is not that to take the Quaker rather 
than the Evangelical way. I am talking only of the impression 
it makes on the public that takes any interest in the Churches 
or their religion. I think your historic[al] introduction would 
bear such a development of inquiry as I suggest. 

When you are in town I should be glad of a call from you. 

* * * * * 


We stumbled recently on a reference to Nonconformity we had 
not previously seen. It was in a strange place—in The Third 
Winter of Employment, edited by J. J. Astor (1923), and it relates 
to Birmingham in the autumn of 1922: 
There have been no disorderly scenes or attempts at violence. 
This is said to be partly due to the huge number of small 
manufacturers and property-owners in the city. But the Chief 
Constable has another interesting theory—that the sober spirit 
of the Nonconformists, who crowded into Birmingham during 
the Jacobean period because it was one of the few towns to 
which the Five-Mile Act did not apply, has been inherited by 

the population of today. 
Can this theory be sustained? But we wonder what the Chief 


Constable meant by “‘Jacobean’’? 
% * * * * 
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It is by no means easy to obey the ninth commandment when 
we think of the leisure and opportunity of American scholars in 
these days of war. Here in this country reading-rooms and libraries 
are closed and rare books and documents dispersed and hidden for 
safety’s sake; across the Atlantic students have magnificent 
libraries at their doors, all kinds of aids to research, and what 
seems inexhaustible wealth for the publication of the results of 
their labours. Do we not well to be envious even while we 
gladly welcome the work that comes to us? We must, however, 
not only long for the day when we can share the good fortune of 
our colleagues in the search for ruth; we must gird up our loins 
that we may seize the opportunity when the time comes; we must 
not let even the Americans do all the best research! 

* * * * * 


We are again grateful to the Directors of the Congregational 
Insurance Company for the gift of £10 to the funds of the Society. 
Restricted publication since the outbreak of war has given our 
accounts a temporarily rosy appearance quite uncommon to them. 
Once we return to two issues of the Transactions annually we shall 
find present income unequal to expenditure. And these paragraphs 
have indicated already how much remains for the Society to do. 

The Index to Vol. XIII, which comprised three numbers only— 
Sept., 1937; Sept., 1938; and April, 1939—accompanies this issue. 
The last issue, Dec., 1940, was No. 1 of Vol. XIV. Readers might 
find it useful to add ‘‘No. 1’’, which was inadvertently omitted, to 
their covers. 

One of the by-products of the war is the temporary inability of 
our printers to print superior letters. Readers will no doubt dis- 
cover the instances where ‘‘ye’’ and ‘‘ym’’ appear, where the ‘“‘e’’ 
and ‘‘m’’ are superiors and the words abbreviated for ‘‘the’’ and 
“them” ’. 


Supreme Governor, by J. V. P. THompson. S.P.C.K. 6s. 

This book has so many good qualities that we cannot but. wish the 
author had read more widely and given us a definitive work on the subject: 
his insight and shrewdness show him to be fully capable of doing so. Un- 

- fortunately, the limitations of his reading on the Puritan side are very 
obvious: he apparently knows nothing of the vast surveys of the clergy 
made by the Puritans and others, or of -the mass of Puritan pamphlets, 
and even John Penry, like most of his contemporaries, is quoted at second- 
hand. Some of the leading authorities on the Anglican side, Dixon, e.g., 
‘are never mentioned. Mr Thompson, too, seems to think that Whitgift 
was peculiar in being a Calvinist, and he speaks of Elizabeth as if he were 
addressing a living royalty: “it is permissible to think that the Queen’s 
action was somewhat ill-advised”. Somewhere also there is “ascendancy” 
with an “e”, But the book is a promise of better things to come, and its 
ability leads us to hope that Mr. Thompson will have many fine 
contributions to make to the study of Elizabethan history. 


The Throckmorton Trotman Trust 
1664 — 1941 


HE discovery and examination of the early minute and 

account books! of the Trotman Trustees enable a history 

to be recorded of a charity from which most Congregational 
ministers in this country who are University graduates benefited in 
their student days. 

Little is known of Throckmorton Trotman, but it is to be hoped 
that this brief history of his Trust may stimulate further discovery. 
He is described as ‘‘of London, Merchant’’, and he lived in Little 
Moorfields, in a district where many ejected ministers congregated. 
All we know of him at the moment is from his ,Will, which, dated 
30 Oct., 1663, was proved at London by Samuel Trotman and 
Edward Trotman Jun., the executors, on the 24th Oct., 1664. 
(P.C.C. 3001/65/7b). It begins: 


I Throckmorton Trotman of London Merchant being through the 
mercie of God of perfect memorie and understandinge doe make this 
my last Will and Testament bequeathing my Soule into the hands of 
my mercifull Saviour and Redeemer trustinge for Salvacon by his 
merritts and satisfaction and my body to bee interred without vaine 
ostentation. The Estate it hath pleased the Lord to entrust me withall 
I give and bequeath as followeth: 

“My Cozen Edward Trotman his daughter in Virginia’ £50; her 
mother £20. 

‘My Cozen Margarett Luffingam” £50; each of her children £50. 

The children of “my Cozen Anna Haynes” (she being dead) £30 
each. 

“My Cozen Edward Trotman Secondary” £100; to each of his 
children by Susan Witts except Edward the eldest £100. 

“My Cozen Sara Page” £200; £100 to each of her children. 

“My sister in law An Sellwin” £30. 

“My sister in law Susan Trotman” £50. 

“My old Cozen Sarah Pope widdow of Stinchcombe” £10; her chil- 
dren £10 each. 

“My Cozen Sybell Hunt” £200 and “all su linnen wearinge and 
tableinge and all other”; her children £100 ea 

“My Cozen Nath. Hill sonne of Jo Hill pope Hi £20. 

“My Cozem Edw. Meyndrs lately my Cozen Edw. Trotman his 
servant” £30; his mother £30. 

“Fhomas Haynes Grocer of Bristoll” £20. 

“Margarett Benlose widdow” £20 and £20 her son Richard “oweth 


me by Bond”. 


1 The minute books are four in number. The first, dating from 1676 to 
1750, contains much additional matter; the second from 1750 to 1863; 
then the Trust apparently kept no minutes until 1874, when Vol. Il 
begins, the current volume following in 1926. 
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“Mathew Tindall of London Trader in Cloth” £10. 

“Judith Goidd widdow sister Trotmans sister’ £10. 

“My sister Sellwyns daughter An Trener” £10. 

“Richard Trotman of Cam Clothier the Grandchilde of Edward 

Trotman of the Steps at Cam” £20. 

“John Archer once my servant” £100. 

“Mr. James Baber my Factor at Hamberoe” £150. 

“Mr. Thomas Goodyeare once the Lady Mowlsons servant” £50. 

“Mrs. Abigall Loyd my tenant” £10; £10 each to her daughters 
Abygall and Sara. 

“To the Companie of Merchant Adventurers of England” £600 to be 
lent free of interest for three years to two young men free of that 
Company; then to two other young men successively for ever. 

“The Churchwardens of Mary Butha Parish in London” £30 for the 
poor of the parish. 

“Christs Hospitall in London for and towards the maintenance of the 
poore children” £50. 

“Thomas Ward silke wever in little Moorefeilds” £20. 
py Cozen Joseph Dorny son of Thomas Dorny of Uly deceased” 
His servant or servants at time of death if have been with him one 

year. £5 each, 

“My Cozen Margarett Trottman sister to my Cozen Tho. Trotman 
Hosier” £10. 

The Churchwardens of the parish where buried for the poor of the 
parish £5. 

“Mr. Jo Dogetti Merchant in bushe lane” £20 and the two books 
called Mercator Atlas. 

“The Companie of Haberdaishers of the Cittie of London whereof I 
shoulde have bin free if I had taken my freedom” £2000 to purchase 
lands of the annual value of £100 for ever above all charges for “these 
good uses”: : 

£20 p.a.to maintain a Lecture to be preached every Lord’s Day 
for ever at 6 a.m. in the parish church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

£20 p.a—a weekday Lecture_in the same church on Thursday 
afternoon or other convenient day. 

£2 each to the clerk and sexton. 

The Lecturers to be appointed by the Company. If the Lectures 
are not permitted at St. Giles, they can be given in some other Parish 
Church determined by the Company. “And in case that these Lectures 
will noe where in the Cittie nor Country bee permitted” the £44 to go 
to the poor of the parish of Cripplegate as the Company think fitting 
until the Lectures be permitted “and noe longer”. 

£6 to the Company for “those that take paynes in and about the 
premisses”’. 

£4 “to finde Candles at the time of Preachinge the Lectures in the 
Wynter Season for ever” (if no Lectures permitted to be used as the 
£44). 

£16 “to the poore of the parish of Cripplegate the Lordshippe as well 
as the freedome”’. 

£30 “the poore of the parishe of Cam in Gloucestershire where I 
was borne!4 towards the buildinge an Almes house there and towards 


So eee ee eee 
ia Through the instrumentality of the Rev. Hugh Towl and the kindness 
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maintennance of it or towards a stocke for setting poore people on 
worke or yearely distributed amonge the poor as the said Companie or 
whome they shall appointe thereto shall thinke fittinge or any other 
way for the bennefitt of the poore of that parishe as they shall 
appointe”. 

Another £2,000 is left to the Company to produce a free £100 p.a. 
to be thus used: 

£15 for a Lecture on market days or some other day in Dursly (Glos.); 
if there is a Lecture already the £15 to be given the Lecturers for their 
“Incourragemt.”; if the Lecture not permitted to the poor of the parish 
until permission. 

£80 p.a. “towards the erectinge and maintenninge a free scole for 
the youthes\of the parishe of Cripplegate London the Lordshippe as 
well as the freedome” and for purchasing the ground if the parish have 
not “convenient wast grounde which they will give’. The sole order- 
ing of the School, with the appointment of teachers, to be in the hands 
of the Company, to whom £400 for this purpose is also given. 

£5 p.a. to the poor of the Company. 

The debts (if any) being paid, including an annuity of £6 to sister-in- 
law Susan Trotman, and the funeral charges “without vaine ostentation 
more then blacke to my kindred as my Executors shall thinke fittinge 
and Rings of ten shillings price to the Invited and twentie poundes to 
bee given, to those that had some Relation to my house as the Water- 
bearer washerwoman goodman Marshall in Little Moorefeilds widdow 
Bassett? etc. fortie shillings apeice and the rest to other poore there- 
abouts dweilinge’, the residue two-thirds to Samuel Trotman, brother, 
and one third to “my Cozen Edward Trotman the sonne of Edward 
Trottman (my brothers ‘sonne) the Secondary”. ‘These are appointed 
Executors; if Edward is a minor “Cozen Thomas Trotman the Hosier 
in Soper Lane” to be his guardian receiving £50 as compensation. ‘The 
£6 annuity to Susan the executors are to pay in proportion to their 
legacies (two-thirds and one-third), and any legacies to minors to be 
paid to parents or guardians for the children’s benefit. The 
smaller legacies are to be paid forthwith, and the other as the money 
comes in and the houses to be sold to the best advantage with all 
convenient speed. 


Round these particulars the character of Throckmorton Trotman 
can be built up. He was evidently a prosperous man, but in his 
prosperity he did not forget those who served him in responsible or 
in menial positions. He had regard both for the place of his birth 
and for the place where he lived. He considered the poor and aged. 
He despised ostentation, and he had an eye to detail: his thought 
for minors and for the washerwoman is not without its significance. 
He had a sense of family and tried to provide for his kindred. He 
believed in education, and he believed in the preaching of the 
Word. His bequests for the establishment of Lectures show the 


of the Rev. T. A. Ryder, Vicar of Cam, I have received a copy of the entry 
in the baptismal register: 
July 21st, 1594. Throgmorton, son of Edward Trotman of -Cam. 
Hugh Parsons, Vicar. 


2 See C.R., 34, under Basset. : 
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prosperous Puritan, with a sense of stewardship, at his best. But 
there are still the provisions of the Will with which we are more 
directly concerned: 

I give unto poore Ministers putt by their Imployment3 five hundred 
poundes by five poundes to a man to bee given to those whome these 
nyne followinge Ministers shall name and appointe viz 

Mr. Joseph Carrill 

Mr. Slater late of Wappinge 

Mr. Anthony Palmer and Mr. Helmes dwellinge in Moorefeilds 

Mr. Thomas Brookes formerly on fishstreete hill 


Mr. Barker also of Fishstreete hill 
Mr. Venning formerly at Gt. Tulys 
Mr. Cocking*+ teacher neere Soper Lane and 


Mr. Carter who used to exercise at greate Allhallowes sometimes 
alsoe a Schoole Mr. I take it 
and unto these forenamed nyne Mynisters (or lately were soe) I give 
the Inheritance of the house I now dwell in with the Garden and the 
Tennement and land adioyninge now in possession of Mrs. Loyd as 
alsoe the ten houses I bought of Antony Selfe held by Lease of Sr. 
Edward Barckham being two of them ioynninge to my house I dwell 
in and the Rest in Butlers Alley for the educateinge of poore scollers at 
- the Universities to fit them for the Ministrie such onely as by their 
eminent guifts therefore and grace they judge may prove Instrumentall 
in the Ministry for Convertion of Soules and onely to such as are 
poore whose parents cannot bee at that charge with them and when 
fitted for the Ministrie if they cannot be imployed in England to sende 
them if they see good to preach beyonde Seas and when any of these 
nyne trustees before named dye the eight survivinge to nominate an 
other to Act in his roome and soe to continue for ever for the houses 
of Inheritance and for the remainder of the yeares of the houses held 
by lease being aboute thirtie foure yeares the five and twentieth of 
March last, 1663. 

‘I give unto poore Religious families that are in want the sume of 
three hundred poundes by three poundes to a familie to bee given by 
those nyne forenamed Ministers I meane to those they shall nominate 
and agree upon to receive it but not to any that pertake of the five 
hundred poundes before given to poore Ministers And unto those 
nyne forenamed Ministers I give five pounds a peice for theire paines 
to bee paid them not out of the moneyes they are to give as before and 
twentie shillinges apeice I give them soe longe as the leases of the 
houses last that are by Lease yearely for theire paines besides what 
charges they shall bee at in receivinge the rents and the like, which 
is besides to bee deducted out of the rents received and what remaines 
to bee imployed as before sett downe and in all theire Choises and 
distribucons to bee concluded by the Maior parte. 


What happened between Trotman’s death and 1676 is not clear, 
for the proceedings of the Trustees are not recorded until that year. 
By that time five of the nine had died, while John Rowe, evidently 
appointed to fill a vacancy, died in 1677. _ Others had also been 
appointed in the interim, and it is possible from the minute books 
to compile a complete list down to the present day. , 


3 J.e., ejected under the Act of Uniformity. 
4Cokayn. — ‘ ‘ 
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In the first minute book one page records 


: “The names of the Pensioners and the time when they were taken 

into pension”. 

John Osburne®, his first receipt beareth date 7 November, 1667. 

John Nevit6 was chosen a pensioner 25 Octr., 1669. 

Charles Nichols chosen 7 November, 1670. 

Moses Steele chosen 7 November 1670. 

Daniel Hogg chosen 11th November, 1671. 

Zacheus Rogers chosen 13th November, 1671. 

John Crompton chosen the 6th April, 1674. 

William 'Tirrey chosen the 18 Maie, 1674. 

John Crouch chosen the 14 Septr., 1677. 

Mr. Stephen Lobb chosen the 13 of Janr., 1678. 

One yeare Ben Chandler, 28 Feb., 1680. 

One year Ben. Holme, 28 Feb., 1680. 

One Isaac Noble, 6 June, 1681. 

Sam. Wesly7 [the name is spelt Wesly, Wesley, and Westley], 6 June, 
1681. 

Mr. Willm. Payne, 3 July, 1682. 


The amounts are for £10 yearly in each case. 


From 1676 the records show the Trust functioning with regular- 
ity, the quarterly receipts of the exhibitioners or their relatives 
being entered. In that year the Trustees received £1 a year for 
their services, ‘‘the yearely Legacy left us by Mr. Trotman’’; this 
continued until 1697, when there was half-a-year’s payment; sub- 
sequently this item disappears. This is the date when the leases fell 
in, and the payment ended according to the Will. From 1676 
William Seaman received £10 a year ‘for his paines in receavinge 
rent, and payinge moneys, and for the oversight of the houses 
belonginge to us in little Moorfields’. Seaman may have been a 
relative of Lazarus Seaman of All Hallows, Bread St. (C.R., 480). 
In Jan., 1678, a minute, signed by Matt. Meade, John Owen, Geo. 
Griffith, Math. Barker, Geo. Cokayn, John Collins, Tho. Cole, 
reads: 


Whereas from the beginnings of this Trust we have constantly 
granted exhibitions unto such as have beene entred in the Universities 
in order to their education to fit them for the ministry and to no 
others. It is this day Ordered that every one before he receave his 
exhibition doe bringe a Certificate of his beinge entred in the Univer- 
sitie accordingly. 

This no doubt explains these letters at the other end of the book: 
1. [N.d.]. Mr. Seaman “w 
Mr. Terie hath not only been entred but taken his degree 


at an university beyond the seas, and so needes not bee 
entred at Oxon or‘Cambridg to render himself more 


5 Probably of Benenden and Hanover, Peckham, d. 1714. See Trans., III. 
157 : 


6 Probably son of Rowland, C.R. 
7 Father of John Wesley. 
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capable then allready hee is of Receiving the Pension due 
to him. Wee therefore intreate you to pay him the 
Quarter due on March 25 last past. 

Geo, Griffith. 


Tho. Cole. 
2. Christ’s Coll., Cambr, 
Anno Dni 1678/9. 
We are contented to admit John Crompton Seizer 
spondente Magstro. Turner. 
Cha. Smithson. 


Tho. Lovett. 

Tho. Fairmedow [?]. 
Jo. Turner, 

Tho. Lynford. 


3. These are to certify whom it may concern that Mr. Daniel Hogg 
hath been entred [in] ye University of Oxford, and hath continued 
resident there for some years. In wittnesse I here subscribe my 


name. 
March ye 31st, 1679. John Owen. 
4. Addressed For his much Honour’d Friend, Mr. George Day8 


At Mr. Plamkins house In Baker’s Court 
neare Pauls Churchyard London. 
Mr. Day: 

I understood by a letter recd. from my father last Thursday, yt 
you desir’d to heare from me, whether [I] had entred Mr. Stephen 
Lob in our Colledge, wch I have done according as you desir’d, but 
I have entred him as Commoner, because I had not any information 
to enter him higher, if it be desir’d it may be easily alter’d. I kindely 
thanke you for recommending him to my care. I shall endeavour 
by my care of him to acknowledge this [and] your former favours 
I have recd. from you, when I was under your tuition; my Humble 
service to both my [ ] and to Mrs. Betty. I was sorry to heare 
of ye fire yt broke out soe neare ym, but was glad it was soe soon 
put out; I hope I shall see ym _in ye countrey about Easter: Mr. 

] Dr. Willson is here in Oxon, who presents his service to you, 
and Mrs. Hannah Dunblane came hither last Thursday and stays 
here some time; I should be very glad, Sr, to see you here in Oxon, 
when your occasions will give you leave. 

I am, Sr, 
Your most Humble servant and dutyful] Schollar, 
Willm Porter. 
Trin, Coll., Oxon, 
March 15, 79. 


5. These are to certifie whom it may concern, that John Crouch was 
on the 27th day of Aprill 16.. enter’>d Commoner of St. Alban Hall 
in Oxon , by-me Narcissus Marsh [?] 

Principall. 


5 Apl. 1680 it is ordered that Lawrence Westmacott receive two 
quarters’ arrears, having presented a certificate ‘‘under the Hand 
of the Butler of Alban Hall in Oxford that he was entred there the 


Uth of July 1676”. 
8C.R., 160. 
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In 1684 the Trustees agreed to nominate pensioners to vacancies 
successively according to seniority in the Trust. From 1692 to 
1698 all grants cease, probably owing to loss of income through 
falling rents and empty property. Then money is allocated to 
special cases as it is received; thus in 1702 £20 received for two 
years’ rent from Dr. Chauncy’s house is given to Thomas Charlton, 
provided he entered some University, and attached is this certifi- 
cate: 


Wee are content to admit Thomas Charlton sizar under Mr: Burton. 
Joh. Covel. 
Tho. Standish. 
Al. Young. 
Geo. Burton. 
Will. Withers. 
Tho. Thomson. 
Hen. Cooke. 
Christ College, Augt. 29th, 1702. 


Other certificates read: 


Recd. of Mr. Richard Taylor the sume of ten pounds for the use of 
Henry Gilbert, for which I promise to produce Testimonials according 
to order. I say recd. this second of July, 1705. 

p Matth. Clarke. 


July 16th, 1705, Mount Sorrel. 


This may certifie whom it concerns, That Henry Gilbert of Swith- 
land in Leicestshire, being well qualifyed with School Learning, and 
desirous to proceed in the study of Philosophy, offered himself to Mr. 
Lawton of Clare Hall, Fellow, and was by him, and the other Fellows, 
mentioned in his Certificate, examined, and approved for Admission, 
into the number of ye Sizers of Clare Hall, in Cambridge, upon the 
20th day of June last. Wanting only 61li, Cautionary money, wch he 
could not procure, till he has assistance from the Charity of some 
Friends. The truth of which I am well assured of 

Mich. Matthews. 
Nov. 24, 1705. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. Knight of ‘Trinity College 
Richard Rawlins of London was admitted in Magdalen College in Cam- 
bridge a Sizar under me for his tutor. 

S. Payne, Coll. Magd. Soc. 


This is to Certifie that Thomas Doughty was Admitted A Sizar in 
Magdalen Colledge January the 21st, 1705/6, by the leave of the 
Master, Mr. Payne Tutor. 


. Witness Edw. Townsend, Butler. 

About this time the only disbursements seem to be the rent of Dr. 
Chauncey’s house; the beneficiaries are often only two in number, 
though in 1712 £19 is divided among Samuel Hebden, Joseph King, 
Samuel de la Rose, Samuel Parsons, and David Jennings “for 
their incouragment in Academicall Learning’. Several of the 
Trustees, including John Guyse and Isaac Watts, seem to have 
occupied the houses and paid rent. 
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In 1744 Dr. John Guyse advanced money for repairs to the 
house in occupation of Mrs. Mayor; he receives the rent annually 
until in Jan. 1748/9 he has received £75 for outlay and interest, 
and hands over a surplus of £12 8s. Od., which is distributed 
among six students. 

It is not until the middle of the 18th century that there is any 
indication of discussion concerning the exact interpretation and 
correct execution of Trotman’s Will. To his contemporaries and 
first Trustees his intentions, of course, were quite clear. He was a 
Nonconformist and a Congregationalist, and the students they were 
enjoined to assist were those training for the Congregational minis- 
try. The early Trustees were first ejected ministers, and then those 
responsible for the formation of the Congregational Fund Board in 
1695, an organization formed to assist Congregational ministers 
and to train students for that ministry. The fact that the Will was 
dated in 1663, a year after the Act of Uniformity, did not disturb 
them. No doubt they thought it possible that the Act of Uniform- 
ity might soon be repealed and men like John Owen again take 
prominent places in the Universities. Trotman, in establishing his 
Lectures, distinctly looks forward to the time when the Lectures— 
a distinctly Puritan institution—will be again permitted. As to 
students being educated for the ministry in the Universities, it was 
possible, as we have seen, to secure admission for some to Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges by the aid of sympathizers there. Prob- 
ably some of them lived in Colleges without matriculating, and 
Cambridge did not require subscription for matriculation. 
In general, however, the Trustees assumed that if Oxford 
and Cambridge were impossible, Universities such as Leyden and 
Utrecht would serve, and failing them the Academies which were 
being established all over the country, often giving an education 
equal, and sometimes superior, to that provided in the two Univer- 
sities?. The testator’s desire was to educate men for the ministry 
at home and abroad, and it was not his fault, nor that of his 
Trustees, if Oxford and Cambridge were closed to them. Never- 
theless the fact remained that ‘‘the Universities’’ were mentioned 
in the Will at a time when Nonconformists had, except in rare 
cases, no admission to Oxford and Cambridge. Among the papers 
of the Trust is a very able document, I think in Dr. William King’s 
hand (he was administrator from 1762-69), showing that the 
ambiguity had presented itself to some minds. It reads: 

Remarks on the Origin, Design and Discharge of the Trust of the 
late Mr. Throckmorton Trotman with a List of the Trustees. 
In a faithful and conscientious discharge of a testamentary trust two 

things are incumbent: 

9See McLachlan, English Education under the Test Acts; Parker, 
Dissenting Academies; Trans. of Cong. Hist, Soc., passim. 
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1. A due care that the Trust be executed in a Legal Manner, and wth 
safety to ye Trustees and their families, 


2. A religious attention to ye manifest design and end of ye Testator. 
In both these respects, the execution of ye present Trust has bin 
conducted with an uncommon degree of exactness. For 


I. As to ye pious end and design of ye Testator tis manifest he meant 
it as a provision for a learned regular ministry among protestant 
‘dissenters, of ye Calvinist Persuasion and the Congregational 
Denomination exclusive of all others. This appears: 


1. From the testator’s Legacies to Ejected Ministers. 

2. The principles of the Originall. Trustees—with power to continue 
the succession by choosing others of ye same Principles. 

3. The characters of ye Candidates viz. young men who in the 
trustees’ opinion are of eminent gifts and grace and likely to 
prove instrumental for conversion of souls. 

4. 'The service assign’d ym viz. to be sent beyond ye seas to preach, 
if they cannot be employ’d in England. 

5, From the time ye will was made viz. in 1663 soon after the 
Restoration, when there were little hopes of NonCons having 
Liberty to preach, much less to set up Academies for Liberal 
Education, Hence 

6. the Will mentions, the intended Education to be at the Univer- 
sities, specifying no particular College or University whatever; so 
that not the place, but only the kind of education can with any 
propriety be hereby intended. ‘Therefore a regular University 
education, wherever it be given, fully answers to ye design and 
spirit of ye Donation, and an application of it to the educating 
Conformists in the principles and forms of worship now taught 
in ye English Universities wo’d be ye greatest perversion of the 
will of the Testator. 

It is evidently no less an abuse of the Trust to apply it to 
the education of youth, who are 
(1) either evidently destitute of real seriousness, 
(2) or of Arian and Socinian principles, 
(3) or of easy circumstances, Not really necessitous. 


II. As to the Execution of this Trust. It appears 
(1) From the beginning there has been an uninterrupted succession 
of ‘Trustees, Nonconformists, Calvinists, and Congregational 
Ministers: and the greatest part Lecturers at P.H., tho’ that is 
entirely as the majority of the Trust pleaseth!0, 


10 Pinners’ Hall. This reference was no doubt to rebut an attempt by 
the Pinners’ Hall Tuesday Lecturers to constitute themselves “Pinners’ 
Hall Trustees”. This appears from an anonymous and undated document, 
dating probably between 1730 and 1740, which bears the title, “Some Re- 
marks relative to a Trust providentially devolv’d upon the ‘Tuesday- 
Lecturers at P.-Hall submitted to the Consideration of the late Mr. [the 
name is missing] Executors”. . 

This mentions the terms of the Will and says they have been “punctually 
observ’d”. It goes on to say that all the present Lecturers at Pinners’ Hall 
are now Trustees, that for some years the Trustees have held their annual 
meeting at the Hall, “Nor are there any other Persons that we know of 
whether Ministers or Gent that are in this express formal and authentic 
manner nominated and impower’d to distribute any kind Donation to 
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(2) During Charles II and James II The Trustees wisely and 
cautiously exhibited only to such as were enter’d members of 
some University!!, Accordingly Jan. 13, 1678, tis noted that 
the trustees required certificates of their candidates. Vid page 7. 
And several certificates are found, e.g. [4 given]. 

(3) In Queen Ann’s Reign, this precaution was renew’d. Accordingly 
[Four certificates printed above quoted]. 

(4) Ever since that time: Such precaution has bin thot needless 
while the design and end of the Will has bin strictly observed 
in a full and regular Education of succeeding candidates in all 
the branches of Academical Science. ; 

Nor does it appear that such precaution was at all necessary 
as no one College, or even University, in ye world is named in 
the Will, therefore no Body of Men have a right to demand any 
account from the Trustees; or any right to claim the Donation, 
One more than Another. ; 

Therefore the Trustees made no difficulty of exhibiting to Mr. 
Terrie, tho’ enterd at neither Ox nor Cam, being a student in 
a foreign University—Times must sadly alter to render this 
Trust dangerous! 


Miscellaneous Remarks. 


Rem. 1. The Will contains the donation of 500 li to 100 poor ejected 
mrs, 

Rem. 2. The settling several houses in Trust, partly freehold, partly 
leasehold, the latter long since expired. 

Rem. 3. The Rents of both appropriated to the payment of an Annual 
Legacy of 20s. to every Trustee, and ye rest, after all neces- 
sary charges were deducted for ye education of youth. 

Rem. 4. The Number of Trustees to be Nine, and the Majority to 
ata all affairs of ye Trust as well as fill up vacancies by 

eath, 

Rem. 5. The Annual Legacies to the Trustees, not express’d in the 
clause of ye will before us—and ’tis supposed they dropt with 
the Leaseholds. 

Rem. 6. The Object of ye present Trust is a freehold deviz’d forever. 

Rem. 7, The earliest Acct. in this book is Sep. 18, 1676. Though in 
ye first page John Osburne is mention’d as a Pensioner ad- 
mitted Nov 7, 1667, by which it sh’d seem the Testator’s 
Decease took place between 1663 and 1667, and tis pretty 
clear the first book of accounts is wanting. 

Rem. 8. To prevent all strife the Trustees agreed to Nominate every- 
one his Pentioner in turn according to seniority—vid. page 17 
—worth continuing. 

Minrs. and Students or that do jointly and statedly meet at P. 
Hall for such a Purpose besides the Minrs. concern’d in the Trust above 
mention’d”’. 

It is therefore claimed that the Tuesday Lecturers have the only right to 
be called the ‘“Pinners’ Hall Trustees”, and should legally and equitably 
receive any legacy bequeathed to such ‘Trustees. 

11 This does not appear to be accurate, though the minute-book adds to 
the names of students with asterisks in the List below some such note as 
“at one of the Universities”. 
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Rem. 9. Tis evident when in Q, Ann’s reign they enter’d ye youth in 
a University it was meerly by friendly hands, who knew they 
were not design’d for Conformists—hence the Language of ye 
Certificate—we are content R.R., T.D., &c., be admitted 
Sizar, &c. 

Query, Whether if the Trust and the then application of it had not 
been Legal, the Conformists wd not then have laid hold of it? 


Query, If ye Trust was not call’d to account in those times, there is ye 
least Danger of it now? 


[A List of Trustees to 1764 follows]. 

There is no account of any discussion of these remarks. No 
doubt the Trustees felt justified by them in continuing to administer 
the Trust according to custom. The income at this time (1764) was 
£21 12s., which had increased to £30 (8 grantees) twenty years 
later, the Trustees having held their meetings during this period at 
Cole’s Coffee House, Cornhill. Later meeting-places were the New 
England Coffee House in Threadneedle St., and Baker’s Coffee 
House, where the Trustees met for many years, £29 being voted to 
7 students there in 1800. In 1807 twelve students received £50, 
and in 1808 ten £40, a profitable lease having increased the income. 
Probably, too, the Trustees saved money by meeting in Broad St. 
Vestry, which they did until 1843, when they met in the Con- 
gregational Library, and for some years afterwards in the Poultry 
Chapel, the King’s Head Tavern in the Poultry, the Guildhall 
Coffee House, or the Milton Club; one or two bills which have 
survived show that the Trustees were not all teetotallers, and they 
finally resolved that each should pay for his own wines. 

When Dr. Pye Smith becomes a Trustee the students at Homer- 
ton are very much in the picture. The general distribution is £48 
p.a., and generally they receive £36, the remaining £12 going to 
Welsh students, first at Wrexham, then at Llanfyllin, then merely 
specified as ‘‘Welch’’ in the accounts, but nearly always Brecon 
students. From the lists of students, Brecon might seem to do as 
well as Homerton, but its students received smaller amounts and for 
a shorter period. Pye Smith became Attorney in 1833, and at 
once began to institute reforms. The number of Trustees was 
made up to 9, and it was resolved that grants be made not by 
nomination in rotation, but by a majority vote. His concern that 
everything be done not only decently and in order, but legally, is 
evidenced by two memoranda, in which he asks and answers cer- 
tain questions: 

(1) Should not the number of Trustees be made up to 9 
according to the will? Only five are living and two of them 
have resigned. Yes, possibly all the acts performed by fewer 
than nine are invalid. 


(2) Has the mode of appointment of Trustees been correct, | 
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merely by entry in a book? Yes, if the 1743 model, with the 
use of seals, has been followed. 


(3) Similarly with the appointment of Attorney. 
And, more important: 


(4) What would be the legal construction of the terms of the bequest? 
Are “Universities” literally and not Academies or Colleges of other 
endowment, in which University Learning is taught, within the com- 
prehension ‘of the Testator? His real intention cannot be doubted to 
have included the latter: and upon that principle the Trustees have 
acted nearly, if not quite, from the origin of the Trust. 

Ought we not to be prepared for a demand to produce our Title, 
which will be made if the property should be wanted for the city 
building improvements? We are liable to be examined before the 
Commissioners for the Investigation of Charitable Bequests. Ought we 
to go on in silence, not offering ourselves for examination; though we 
know that this Act of Parliament exists. 


Pye Smith asks whether the advice of counsel should not 
be sought, and this step seems to have been taken, at any 
rate on the legal way of holding the property, for there is 
an opinion by John H. Smith, dated 19 Apmil, 1833, 
among the Trust’s papers. 

The future history of the Trust is in essence the amplification of 
Dr. Pye Smith’s queries. The income slowly increased; in the 
forties £58 was distributed yearly, while in 1845 from an accumu- 
lated balance of £86 an ‘“‘extraordinary distribution’’ of £26 was 
made. As there was ‘‘an unusual number of students at Homerton 
who are in especial need and are well deserving’ (was there ever a 
College Principal who did not make this claim?), six received £4 
each, and four at Brecon £2 each. At once on Pye Smith’s death 
the Trustees reverted to the unhappy practice of personal nomina- 
tion, though fixing the grants to English students at £5. In 1852, 
with one exception, they nominated students at the London Col- 
leges, New (in which Homerton had recently been incorporated) 
and Hackney. In 1863 £14 was granted to unnamed Brecon 
students, and £8 given to each Trustee for one or more grants at 
discretion. From Pye Smith’s death in 1851 to 1863 the informa- 
tion in the minutes is very scanty, and from that year until 1874 
there is no record of any meeting that took place. 1863 was an 
eventful year. 

In other ways too Dr. Pye Smith’s leadership had been ignored. 
In 18338 he had, we have noted, obtained the opinion of counsel 
Mr. John H. Smith on the best way in which the Trust’s property 
could be held. The advice was ignored, but it was not until 1863, 
when the Metropolitan Railway desired to purchase the premises, 
that the Trustees found themselves in trouble. They took counsel 
of Mr. Thomas Lewin, asking how they should clothe themselves 
legally with the property so as to be able to deal with the Railway 
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Company, whether their appointment was legal, and for general 
advice. Counsel’s opinion was no doubt a shock. He judged that 
any appointment of a Trustee in place of one who had resigned and 
not died was invalid, though he thought the Court ‘‘would not un- 
ravel the appointments of the last century’’. As to property the 
advice of Mr. John H. Smith should have been followed. When 
defects in the appointment of, Trustees had been cured, a petition 
should be made to present to the Court of Chancery for vesting the 
legal estate in the Trustees. Advice was also given concerning a 
recent lease. Counsel also opined that: 

(1) The limits of the Charity were the English Universities 
existing at the time of the Will: Scotland and Ireland are 
necessarily excluded as the Will dated from before the Union. 

(2) Grants must not be made by one Trustee alone: all the 
Trustees should join in making grants. 

In 1865 the Charity Commission appointed new Trustees and 
vested the property in the completed body of nine. The property 
was sold for £3,603, but legal proceedings were necessary before 
payment was received, and this was temporarily invested in 
Consols; £1,007 for interest rested in the hands of the Trustees, 
who had been so disturbed by Mr. Lewin’s reading of the Will that 
they did not feel justified in distributing the income in their accus- 
tomed manner. 

In 1870 they therefore consulted Mr. Lewin again, asking 
whether they must confine the distribution of income to persons 
studying for the ministry of the Established Church in the Univer- 
sities existing at the time of the testator’s death or they could aid 
ministers of other denominations at such Universities. In the event 
of his taking a narrow view they asked whether the Charity Com- 
missioners would be likely to agree to extend the benefits of the 
Charity to students of other denominations studying at Universities 
and Colleges established since 1664, 1.e., to sanction the peacive 
of the Trustees during two centuries. 

Inexplicably the case the Trustees presented did not state all the 
facts, and Mr. Lewin’s new opinion must have proved staggering 
to the nine Congregational worthies. He said that from the Will 
it appeared that Trotman was a member of the Church of England, 
for he left money to churchwardens of parish churches and to 
establish lectures in parish churches, and in cases of ambiguity a 
religious endowment was regulated by the opinions of the founder. 
In 1663 Dissenters were not admitted to the Universities, and 
therefore it must be admitted that the ministry of the Established 
Church was contemplated exclusively. He doubted whether the 
Charity Commissioners would take a more liberal view, though 
they might be willing to include Universities established since the 
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date of the Will: they might even agree to a new scheme for the 
£1,007 interest which would include both more recent Universities 
than Oxford and Cambridge and also Dissenters. 

While the Trustees are no doubt to be blamed for not giving full 
information, the stupidity of a wise man like Lewin is nevertheless 
surprising. Even if he did not know his church history, he had 
Trotman’s Will before him, and that, on his own contention that 
the testator’s religion must regulate, is decisive. So the Trustees 
felt, for they came swiftly to their senses, and put a new case to 
their Counsel. They pointed out that: 

(1) The date of the Act of Uniformity was 1662, and of the 
Will 1663, and all the Trustees were ejected ministers, and 
then and afterwards pastors of Nonconformist Churches. This 
was conclusive evidence that the testator did not intend his 
Charity for those studying for the ministry of the Established 
Church, 

(2) That Trotman was himself a Nonconformist was indicated 
by his doubt whether the Lectures he wished to found would 
be permitted and his prescription of other uses for the benefac- 
tions. He also left £500 for 100 ejected ministers. 

Moreover in 1663 Nonconformists could not study at the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the expression ‘‘the Univer- 
sities’’ must be read with that fact in mind. Nonconformist students 
for the ministry often went to Utrecht or Leyden, and the Testator 
no doubt had them in his intention. The certificate of two of the 
Trustees for Mr. Terrey, who ‘‘had taken his degree at an Univer- 
sity beyond the seas and so needs not be entered at Oxon or Cam- 
bridg’’ is quoted as a deciding case. 

Furthermore, from the beginning the Trustees interpreted Uni- 
versities as including Nonconformist Academies: Isaac Watts went 
to no University, strictly so called, nor did Samuel Wesley until 
he had renounced Dissent. From the beginning the Trustees had 
all been Nonconformists and Independents of eminence. The 
““Remarks’’, said to date from about 1765, are submitted as corro- 
borative evidence, with the suggestion that their main question was 
not Conformists or Nonconformists, but what Nonconformists, 
some having become Arian or Socinian. 

With these facts before him Mr. Lewin reconsidered his opinion 
as requested, saying the additional information was ‘‘of great im- 
portance’’. He now sees that the Testator and the first Trustees 
were Nonconformists, and suggesis that the Trustees follow the 
practice of their predecessors, assisting Nonconformist students but 
taking care not to extend to those (as Socinians) whose religious 
tenets were not those of the founder. 

While still disposed to think that, on a strict construction of the 
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Will, only students at Oxford and Cambridge should be helped, in 
the ‘‘peculiar circumstances’’ he sees no reason why the Trustees 
should not ‘‘with caution’’ assist students at other Universities, for 
the Court would always be lenient to Trustees who, without having 
any personal interest, follow previous usage. 

The Trustees were no doubt greatly relieved to receive this 
opinion, though it was not until 1874 that they finally agreed on 
their policy. In January of that year a letter was circulated by the 
Trust’s solicitors recounting the history just sketched. It was 
pointed out that no distribution of income had been made since 
1863, and there was a balance of £727, exclusive of interest, which 
ought to be distributed. The Trustees had to agree that they would 
make grants as a body and not as individuals, and then to decide 
which of three courses they would follow: 

(a2) Apply the income to students of various Independent 
Colleges. 

(b) Confine the income to Nonconformist students at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

(c) Apply to the Charity Commissioners for a new scheme 
enabling them to include students at Oxford and Cambridge 
and any of the Colleges. 

The dangers of courses (a) and (b) are pointed out from the legal 
point of view. The written opinions of all the Trustees are 
attached. All agree that nominations should not be made singly, 
and in general consent to administer the Trust as heretofore. 
Binney suggests this does not preclude special attention being 
given to students at the Universities. Stoughton, Harrison agree- 
ing, suggests ‘“‘young men at our Colleges incorporated in the 
London University, as well as young men educated for the 
Christian ministry at Oxford, Cambridge, or the Scotch Univer- 
sities’. Kennedy agrees with Binney and Stoughton, not demurring 
to Stoughton’s introduction of Scotland, which Lewin’s opinion had 
definitely ruled out. Viney agrees with Binney, and Bergne sug- 
gests students at Oxford and Cambridge and matriculated at Lon- 
don. Spence, with whom Martin agrees, strikes a new note: he 
thinks grants ought to be to University students only: 


Whatever difficulty former Trustees may have had in finding such 
students or “poor scholars” there can be little or none now. Oxford 
and Cambridge are open to Nonconformists, and these old Universities 
should be preferred to London. Indeed a student cannot, in the 
terms of the founder’s will, be ‘educated at’ the University of London, 
and the affiliation of Nonconformist Colleges with it is nothing, as 
any private student can go up for a degree. (At Cambridge at present 
there are about thirty Nonconformist students and at Oxford about 
half that number.) : ‘ 

So in 1874 the Trustees began a new lease of life, which has con- 


tinued until the present day (1941). They began to look for more 
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profitable investments and by successive purchases of ground rents 
increased the income from £70 in 1868 to £221 in 1898. It has 
remained about that figure until today. In 1874 we find £215 
distributed thus: 5 New College students (£55); 3 Western (£30); 
2 Cheshunt (£20); 11 Lancashire (£110)—the beneficiaries being 
those who had matriculated at London. One College after another 
comes into the list—Airedale, Rotherham, Mansfield, Bangor. 

In 1880 the Trustees timidly turned down applicants from 
Victoria University, though it ‘‘seemed to stand on the same level 
as London’’. This position, of course, could not be maintained, and 
soon the Trustees were examining Calendars of all the English and 
Scotch Universities, and making grants to students in all the Eng- 
lish and Welsh Colleges, often with the specific purpose of enabling 
them to pay University examination fees (at one time they sug- 
gested limiting grants to those who passed the examinations). They 
were also concerned at the meagre details supplied by the College 
Principals, and at the failure to indicate which students had most 
claim on the score of poverty. Some Colleges, too, were getting 
more than their share: in 1886, e.g., Lancashire men received £71 
(out of £234), in 1887 £52, in 1888 £50 (out of £197), in 1889 £70, 
and in 1896 30 Lancashire students (‘“‘being two thirds of the men 
in the house’, the minute notes, with two exclamation marks) 
applied for grants. In 1887, Mansfield’s first year, its men received 
£42, and in 1889 22 Mansfield students received £81. Correspon- 
dence with Principals was incessant; they were reminded that grants 
were meant ‘‘to reward, not merely to sustain’, and that pecuniary 
need should be taken into account. Finally the Trustees decided 
that no grants should be made for matriculation examination fees, 
and they urged on the College Board (1912) as on the individual 
Principals that it would be more in harmony with the testator’s 
intentions to help a few students who were poor but conspicuous in 
merit than to spread the distribution thinly (many had been receiv- 
ing as little as £1, even 10s.!). The next year the Principals sent 
54 names instead of 90, and the figure has remained in that region 
until now, the grants today rarely being more than £6 each, the 
participating Colleges being Cheshunt, Lancashire, Mansfield, New 
College, United, Western, Bala-Bangor and Brecon. _ Generally 
students in the older Universities receive slightly higher grants than 
the others. During the War of 1914-18 the Trustees discussed 
whether their grants were aiding the Colleges ‘‘in sheltering any 
young men from national service’! An occasional grant was made 
on personal application or to special cases—as to J. N. Farquhar 
of the London Missionary Society in 1894. 

Many points call for further research. It would be interesting 
to compare the beneficiaries with those of the Congregational Fund 
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Board, formed in 1695. Most of the Trustees were foundation 
members of the Fund Board. Did they assist the same students or 
try to spread their aid? Again, is it possible after this long interval 
to make a list of students in the different Academies and discover 
how many of them received financial assistance from varied 
sources? If this list could be compiled, and then compared with 
the Rev. C. E. Surman’s ‘Directory of Congregational Biography’’ 
it would be possible to compare the leakage of Congregational 
students in successive generations. 

The Trotman Trust is one of the oldest Congregational charities. 
It has maintained its continuity since 1664. Yet how many Con- 
gregationalists, even of those profiting by the foresight of Throck- 
morton Trotman, have ever taken the trouble to discover anything 
about their benefactor. It has already been said that few Con- 
gregational ministers in England and Wales who are graduates did 
not during College days receive grants from this Trust. If all who 
have become prosperous—we do not say affluent, for there is no 
affluence in the Congregational ministry—were to restore to the 
Trust monies received by them in earlier days, its usefulness to each 
successive generation could be greatly increased. 

If I might leave history for homiletics for a moment it would 
be to expound a theory, which I do not think is altogether quixotic, 
that it is the privilege of age—or should I say security ?—to restore 
if at all possible benefits received in youth, so that others might 
benefit in turn. Nothing surely could give more pleasure than to 
return scholarships and grants which would open for others those 
doors to spacious life which, opened for us, made untold difference. 
Those at the moment engaged in teaching in the Colleges—the 
denomination’s plutocrats, who should best understand what Uni- 
versity training means—received in their day not less than £250 
from this Trust. If these grants cast upon the waters—and others 
received by Moderators and Editors, psycho-therapists and Moder- 
ators of the Federal Council of the United States, were to return 
after many days, the usefulness of Throckmorton Trotman’s Trust 
could be considerably increased. 

The list of students is here printed down to 1863, though in the 
last decade it is obviously incomplete. 


OFFICERS 
[At first called Attorney, then Treasurer, then Treasurer and Secretary.] 
-1685 William Seaman 1769-1807 Thomas Towle 
1685-1688 Elisha Cole 1807-1833 John Clayton, Senr. 
1688-1697 Richard Baldwin 1833-1851 John Pye Smith ; 
1697-1717 Richard Taylor 1851-1855 George Clayton [ 
1717-1726 Matthew Clarke 1855-1875 Samuel Brodribb Bergne 
1726-1762 Thomas Hall 1875-1884 C. E. B. Reed 


1762-1769 William King 1884-1896 Josiah Viney 
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1896-1923 J. Alden Davies (Treasurer only from 1918, Henry Johnson being 
Sec. 1918-1922, J. G. Henderson, 1922-3). 


1923-1938 J. G. Henderson 1938- Albert Peel 
All these were Trustees except the first three and the Rev. Henry Johnson. 


TRUSTEES 
The nine names in the will, all in C.R., all Congregational : 
Joseph Carrill —1673 Matthew Barker —1698 
Samuel Slater —1667 Ralph Venninge —1674 
Anthony Palmer —1679 George Cokayn —1691 
Carnshall Helme —1669 Robert Carter —1674? 


Thomas Brookes —1680 


By the time the minutes begin Carill, Slater, Helme, Venninge, and 
Carter had died, and 
John Rowe -—1677 


never appears in the minutes, though he evidently had been appointed 
Trustee on the death of one of the five. ‘To fill the vacancies were the 
first five names on this list. 


John Collins —1687 George Griffith —1698 
Thomas Cole —1697 John Owen —1683 
Matthew Meade —1699 Richard Wavell 


1679121705 


Thankfull Owen vice Brooks 1681—1681 
David Clarkson vice T. Owen 1682—1686 


John Reeve vice J. Owen 1684—1686 
Richard Taylor vice Reeve 1686—1716 
Isaac Chauncey vice Collins 1687—1712 
John James vice Clarkson 1688—1696 
Thomas Rowel3 vice. Clarkson 1688 

John Nisbet vice Cokayn 1692—1727 
Thomas Rowe vice James 1697—1705 
John Singleton vice Cole 1698—1706 


Matthew Clarke vice Barker 1698—1726 
Thomas Collins vice Meade 1700—1714 
Benoni Rowe vice Griffith 1702—1706 
John Galpin vice Singleton 1706—1712 
Thomas Ridgley vice T. Rowe 1706—1734 


Isaac Watts vice B. Rowe 1706—1748 
Robert Bragge vice Wavell 1707—1738 
John Foxon vice Chauncey 1712—1723 
Daniel Neal vice Galpin _ 1714—1743 


Thomas Bradbury vice Collins 1714—1759 
Thomas Michell vice Taylor 1718—1720 
Thomas Hall vice Michell 1721—1762 
John Hurrion vice Foxon 1724—1731 


12 No minute, but clearly vice Palmer. 

13 There was evidently a muddle here: James was appointed vice Clark- 
son, and there was only one vacancy. Rowe was appointed again in 1697, 
on James’s death. 
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John Hubbard vice Clarke 1726—1745 
John Guyse vice Hurrion 1734—1747 
Peter Goodwin vice Ridgley 1734—1747 
Richard Rawlin vice Bragge 1739141757 
William King vice Neal 1743—1769 


Zephaniah Marriot vice Nesbit (sic) 1743—1754 


[Marryat] 
Samuel Price vice Hubbard 1749—1756 
John Richardson vice Guyse 1749—1781? 
Thomas Towle vice Watts 1755—1806 


Samuel Pike vice Marriot 
Samuel Brewer vice Rawlin 


1755—1764 (resigned) 
1758—1796 


John Conder 1760—1781 
John Webb vice Price 1762—1782 
Timothy Lamb vice Guyse 1762 


(settled in the country without accepting the Trust) 


Thomas Gibbons vice Hall 


1763—1785 


Edward Hitchin vice Hall 1763—1774 
Richard Winter vice Pike 1764—1799 
Joseph Barber vice King 1769—1810 
Daniel Fisher vice Hitchin 1774—1807 
John Olding vice Richardson 1781—1785 
Nathaniel Trotman vice Conder 1781—1793 
Benjamin Davies vice Webb 1783—1817 
William Bennet vice Gibbons  1785—1793 
Henry Mayo vice Olding 1785—1793 
John Clayton vice Mayo 1793—1843 
John Fell vice Trotman 1793—1797 
George Ford vice Brewer 1796—1821 
John Goode vice Fell 1797—1831 
John Humphreys vice Winter 1800—1837 
John Pye Smith vice Fisher 1808—1851 


Robert Winter 1820—1833 Alfred Rowland 1885—1925 
John Clayton Junr. 1820—1855 Paul J. Turquand 1885—1902 
Joseph Fletcher 1833—1843 J. Alden Davies 1894—1923 
Henry Forster Burder 1833—1863 W. J. Woods 1894—1903 
George Clayton 1833—1863 W. Hardy Harwood 1897—1924 
Caleb Morris 1833—1865 Henry Harries 1897—1928 
(discharged) W. B. Selbie 1897—1934 
Thomas Binney 1833—1874 (released) 
Thomas Yockney 1851—1852 Thomas Nicholson 1898—1913 
John Davies 1851—1885 Henry Storer Toms 1900—1916 
Samuel Brodribb Bergne Richard Fotheringham 1902—1924 
18511880 Llewellyn H. Parsons 1903—1916 
Samuel Martin 1851—1878 John Eames 19141932 
John Stoughton 1855—1897 (released) 
Joshua C. Harrison 1855—1894 George Edward 
James Spence 1865—1876 Darlaston Co eka 
John Kennedy 1865—1900 Ernest James Barson 1916— 
Josiah Viney 1865—1896 J. G. Henderson 1923—1938 
C. E. B. Reed 1875—1884 R. J. Evans 1925— 
William Roberts 1878—1897 Albert Peel 1925— 
Henry Simon 1878—1892 J. P. Stephens 1925— 
Colmer B. Symes 1885—1896 ; 


14 No minute, but name begins to appear 1739. 


the first grant; many of the recipients were helped for many years. 
W=Welsh, Wr=Wrexham, N=New College, London, B=Brecon. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS 
The list is given until 1863, when grants were suspended for a time. The date is the date of 


H= Homerton, 
(Brecon represents the 


Academy previously at Abergavenny, Oswestry, Wrexham, Llanfyllin, Newtown in succession.) 


1667 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1674 
1677 
1678 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1684 
1685 
1686 


1687 
1689 


1690 
1691 
1698 


1699 
1705 


1707 
1710 


1712 


1713 
1714 


1716 


1717 


1718 
1719 


John Osburne 
John Nevit 
Charles Nichols 
Moses Steele 
Daniel Hogg (Oxford) 
Zacheus Rogers 
John Crompton (Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge) 
William Tirry (Abroad) 
John Crouch (St. Alban Hall, ple 
Stephen Lobb (Trinity College, Oxford 
Lawrence Westmacote (Alban Halil, 
Oxford) 
Benjamin Chandler* 
Benjamin Holme* 
Isaac Noble* 
Samuel Wesley* 
William Payne* 
Mr. Griffith for ‘‘a poor scholler” 
Isaac Mauduit* 
Henry Lambe* 
John King 
John Steele 
Thimbleton (?) 
Lewis 
Giles 
Mr. Watts (Isaac Watts) 
Robert Bagster 
(Christ's 


Thomas Charlton 
Cambridge) 

(Samuel)Gaddington(?Saddington; he and 
Meers at Mr. Payne’s : Trans., V. 144 ff.). 


College, 


eers 
Robert Glandsfield 
Edward Bently (At Mr. Jollie’s) 
Henry Gilbert (Clare Hall, Cambridge) 
Richard Rawlin (Magdalen Coll., Cam- 
bridge) 
Thomas Doughty (Magdalen Coll., 
Cambridge) 
Jonathan Mills 
Benjamin Holms 
John Copping 
John de La Rose 
Samuel Parsons 
Samuel Hebden 
Joseph King, Jun. 
Samuel Le Da Rose 
David Jennings 
John Ma 
Thomas Lambe 
Tobias Wildbore 
Joseph Davis 
Charles Berry 
John Stanton 
Josiah Holdsworth 
Thomas Burys (Bures) 
Wiliiam Sedgley 
Thomas Sanders (under Mr. Julius 
Sanders, his uncle) 
Lewis Davis (under the care of Mr. 
Ridgley and Mr. Eams) 
Evan Davies 
Walter Overstow 
Owen Rees 
Richard Drewett 


1720 


1721 


1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 


1727 
1728 


1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 


1739 
1741 


1742 
1749 


1751 
1752 


1753 


1754 
1755 


1756 


1758 


John Collins 
Vavasour Griffith 
Jonathan Davy 
Warren (Dr, Leathams) 
Samuel Philips 
Wm. Dawson 
Henry Osland 
John Hodge 

Harris 

Joseph King 
Mason 

Henry Miles 
Ferdinando Warner 
Samuel Quincy 
Stanyforth 

Sam. Hawtyn 

Jer. Gill (Mr. Wadforth’s) 
John Notcutt 

Dan. Thomas (with Mr, Adamson) 
Tim Shepherd 
James Worsfold 
Richardson (did not finish at Academy) 
Thos. Milway 
Samuel Manning 
Matt. Jackson 
John Densham 
John Hill 

Wm. Johnson 
Thos. Harmer 
Anthony Mayhew 
Saml. Shaer 

Nath. Spurgin 
Eben. Cornel 
Joseph Densham 
John Evans 
Timothy Thomas 
Moth 

Hamph. Gainsborough 
Wm. Edward 
Gervas Wilde 

Tho. Gibbons 
John Adams 
James Madgwick 
Tho. Northcroft 
Wm. Wright 
Philip Davies 
Moses Gregson 
Saml. Philips 

Wm. Gordon 
Tho. Williams 
Daniel Fisher 
Ben. Spencer 

Rob. Noyes 

Thos. Bocking 
Nicholas Cross 
James Cunningham 
Josiah Carter 
Ebenezer Allen 
William Porter 
Samuel Newton 
Samuel Bacon 
John Stafford 
Robert Wells 
John Alliston 

Geo, Booth 
Nathaniel Hicks 
James Hitchen 
Joseph Marshall 
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1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 


1763 
1764 


1766 


1768 
1769 


1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 


1776 
1777 
1778 


1779 
1781 


1783 


1783 


1784 


1785 
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Samuel Ridgway 
William Freeman 
Samuel Stevens 
Joseph Booth 
Charles Shepley 
William Lamport 
Samuel Andrews 
John Chatteris 
John Crisp 
Thomas Noon 
William Windle 
William Gardner 
Nathl. Jennings 
Joshua Simmonds 
Aaron Wickens 
Joseph Saunders 
James Watson, Junr. 
Ebenezer Cornell 
James Marchant 
John Kells 

Thos. Orton 
William Jameson 
Jobn Eckley 
Francis Stevens 
John Harmar 
Simon Wilmshurst 
Giles Hobbs 

Tho, Smith 

Jobn Strahan 
John Barrett 
Thos. King 

Benj. Beddow 
Joshua Webb 
Robt. Stevenson 
Samuel Lucas 
Benjamin Round 
Nathl. Trotman 
John Horsey 
Wm. Bentley Cratherne 
Samuel Browne 
Wm. Bennett 
Wm. Evans Bishop 
John Wise 

James Gayler 
Tho. Coley 

Saml. Gaffee 
Wm. Parry 

Tho. Spencer 
Saml. McNeele 
Thos. Hort Field 
Wm. Thorowgood 
John Jennings 
Rich. Fry 

John Cox 

Geo. Harvey 
Thos. Eisdell 
Benj. Hart 

Tho. Colborne 
John Lloyd 

John Wood 

Geo. Towers 
John Wells 

John Potticary 
Jacob Harwood 
Jobn Reynolds 
Joseph Brooksbank 
Fredk. Hamilton 
Jas. Bass 

David Baddy Jardine 
David Jones 
Joseph Corbishley 
Jas. Holt 

Tho. Porter 

Wm. Frames 


1787 


1788 
1790 


1791 
1792 
1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1798 
1799 
1800 


1801 
1802 


1807 


1808 
1809 


1810 


1811 


John Driver 

John Kingston 

Wm. Carver 

Chas. Atkinson 

Jas. Knight 

Wm. Shepherd 
Joseph Jefferson 
Rich. Alliott 

Phineas Phené 

Wm. Kemp 

Wm. Ward 

David Ford 

Geo. Vowell 

Wm. Williams 
Stephen Morrell 
Abraham Barfield 
Jas. Waddell 

Wm. Wall 

Jas. Churchill 

John Morrell 

Stephen Gurteen 
Joseph Holmes 

Thos. Chipperfield 
Wm. Nash 

Peter Usher 

Wm. Walford 
Richard Frost 

Daniel Griffith 

Wm. Luke Prattman 
Isaac Perry 

Isaac Anthony 

Benj. Gaffee 

Cubit Boardman Hubbard 
Thos. Morell 

Jobn Allaston 

Wm. Collier 

Thos. Craig - 

Isaac Sloper 

Joseph Denney 

Jas. Wall 

John Kitcat 

Henry Hunt Piper 
Henry Houson 

John Bruce (H) 

Wm. Notcutt (H) 
James Inderwick (H) 
John Small (H) 

Rich. Brackstone (H) 
Daniel Dewar (H) 
Andrew Ritchie((H) 
Thos. Raffles (H) 
Joseph Morison (H) 
Wim. Johnson Fox (H) 
Alfred Bishop ey 
Herbert Tyler (H) 
Jas. Pearce (H) 
Cornelius Berry (H) 
Chas. Clarke (H) 
Jas. Bidlake((H) 
Jas. Tait H() 

John Conder (H) 
Alex. Goode (H) 
John Abbot (H) 
Thos. Clark (H) 
David Thomas (Wr.) 
James Williams (Wr.) 
Daniel Davies (Wr.) 
Benj. Powell (Wr.) 
John Nelson Goulty (H) 
David Lewis (Wr.) 
John Roberts (Wr.) 
Howell Williams (Wr.) 
J. G. Lowe (H) 
Matthew Noble (H) 


1811 
1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1824 


1825 
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Saml, Thoday (H) 
Wm. Freeman (H) 
Henry Heap (H) 
Evan Roberts (Wr.) 
Rees Rees (Wr.) 
Michael Jones W(r.) 
Jas. Knight (H) 
Joseph Brooksbank H() 
Tho. Wildsmith (H) 
Peter Griffith (W) 
Robt. Everit (W) 
Thos. Jones (W) 
Henry March (H) 
Edward Stallybrass (H) 
Jas. Peregrine (W) 
David Griffiths (W) 
Saml, Gill (H) 
Wm. Bedford (H) 
Jos. Mather (H) 
John Bruse (W) 
Wm. Jones (W) 
Benj. Moses (W) 
Edw. Edwards (H) 
Rich, Fletcher (W) 
Thos. Davies (W) 
Jas. Davies (W) 
Saml. Rowlands (W) 
Richard Gibbs (H) 
Saml. Williams (W) 
John Jones ha 
Jobn Ridge (W) 
Thos. Williams Jenkyn (H) 
Saml. Steer (H) 
Thos, Lewis (W) 
John Huddy (H) 
Herbert Hecbstt (W) 
Daniel Thomas (W) 
Thomas Jones (W) 
John Davies (W) 
Wm. Davies (W) 
Moses Ellis (W) 
Thos. Jones, Jur. (W) 
John Rees (W) 
I, Medway (H) 
John Tho. Clayton (H) 
John Rees (W) 
James Williams (W) 
Wm. Davies, Jnr. (W) 
Saml. Simon (W) 


JaG. ere (ny) 

as. Josce 
soe Be Teternon (H) 
John Hayden (H) 
David Jones (W) 
T. James (W) 
Evan James (W) 
John Davies (W) 
Saml. Roberts (W) 
Joseph Dean (H) 
John Jones (W) 
Wm. Gething (W) 
Wm. rok Se (H) 
W. Deering (H) 
John Phillips Ww) 
Evan oe f 
Chas. Moasi ny 
Wm. Thowahl Kidd (H) 


1826 


1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 


1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 


1835 


1836 


1837 
1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


Daniel Bishop (H) 

Wm. Hy. Pritchard (H) 
David Rees (W) 

John Cass Potter (H) 
John Williams (W) 

Isaac Pickering (W) 
Edmund S. M. Hartnell (H) 
Wm. Froggat (H) 

Wm. Thomas (H) 

Edward Evans (H) 
Charles Thurman (H) 
Isaac Evans (W) 

Francis Evans (W) 

Joseph Evans (W) 

David James (W) 

Thos. Clarke (H) 

Isaac Tozer (H) 

Llewelyn Powell (W) 
Timothy Atkinson (H) 
Thomas Morgan (W) 

John Johnston (H) 

Tho. Phillips (W) 

David Phillips (W) 
Charles Hirst (H) 

Benj. Wills (H) 

John Earnshaw (H) 

David Evans (W) 

Henry Davies (W) 

John Jones (W) 

John Henry Cadoux (H) 
Jas. Richardson (H) 
Andrew Curr Wright (H) 
Stephen Davies (Newtown) 
David Owen (W) 

John Roberts (Newtown) 
Geo. Newnham Watson (H) 
Henry Davies (Newtown) 
Henry Joseph Haas (H) 
Saml. Simpson England (H) 
Samuel Evans (Newtown) 
Benj. Jenkyn (Newtown) 
John Masson (H) 

Wm. Fisher (H) 

Robert Thomes (Newtown) 
Joseph Williams (Newtown) 
John Daniel Morell (H) 
Geo. Jones (H) 

Evan Davies (Newtown) 
Alfred Neuth (H) 
Jonathan Davies (Newtown) 
David Thomas (Newtown) 
David Roberts (Newtown 
Wm. Philip Appleford (H 
John Parry (Newtown) 


Joshua Clarkson Harrison (H) 
Joseph Afranius Burrowes (H) 


Frederick Pollard (H 
Thos, Wm. Davids (H) 
Chas. Wills (H) 

John Harsant (H) 
Isaac Francis (B) 
Daniel Ace (B) 

Tho. Williams (B) 
John Hughes (B) 
John Edwards (B) 
Jobn Lewis (B) 

Elias Jacobs (B) 

Tho. Roberts (B) 
Edward Dewhirst (H) 
Edmund Williams (B) 
Henry Kerrison (H) 
Thos. Sanders Honiborne (H) 
Saml, Thomas (B) 


Morgan Williams (B, afterwards H) 
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1841 Edward Roberts (B) 1850 Wm. Evans (B) 
William Edwards (B) 1851 Evan Jones Roberts (H) 
Charles Winter (H) John Bartlett (H) 
Daniel Anthony (H) Daniel Jones (B) 
Robert Fairclough (B) James Morris (B) 

1842 Evan Jones (B) 1852 Bloomfield (N) 

William Williams (B) J. M. White (N) 
Geo. Burden Bubier (H) T. R. Goulty a 

1842 Edwin Gothard (H) Spink (Brighton 

1843 Evan Lewis (B) Chas. S. Carey (Hk.) 
Samuel Thomas (B) Griffith Evans (Hk.) 
Lewis Roberts (B) Hardwick Smith (W) 
Thomas Thomas (H) (R) Thompson (N) 
Robert Panks (H) E. Griffiths (W) 

Robert Davey (H) One Brecon student 
Abednego Jenkyn (B) 1853 Griffith John (B) 
John Morris (B) F, Turner (N) 

1844 Robt. Best (H) John Duncan (N) 
Noah Stevens (B) 2 Brecon students 
John Davies (B) 1855 David L. Matheson (N) 
Henry More (H) per T. Adey (Hk.) 
Thos. Lloyd (B) Kelly (A) 

1845 John Owen (B) Urquhart Hk.() 

John Phillips B) Caleb Scott (A) 
Richard Hancock (B) John Smith Moffat (N) 

1845 Robt. Wm. Wood (H) James Jefferis (N) 
Henry Thomas (H) Wm. W. Harry (N) 
John David Williams (H) Edm. Miller (N) 

James Browne (H) David Jones (B) 

Geo. Palmer Davies (H) B. Williams (B) 

Tho. Wm. Chignell (H) John Evan (B) 

John Davies (B) Wm. Griffiths (B) 
David Phillips (B) 1856 L. Maino 

Thos. Davids (B) G. T. Coster (N) 
John Lloyd Jones (B) J. G. Stevenson (Hk.) 

1846 John Price (B) T. W. Mays (Hk.) 

1847 Henry Thomas (H) George Grey (N) 

Thos. Roberts (B) D. Longwill (N) 
Henry Jones (B) J. D. Davies (Hk.) 
Caleb Guion (B) 2 Brecon students 
John Jones (B) 1857. G. E. Gull (W) 
David Davies (B) Philip Binet (N) 
John Griffiths (B) John Morgan (W) 
Benj. Evans (B) Maurice Evans (W) 

1848 Robert Hughes (B) F. G. Andrews (W) 

John Lloyd (B) Griffith Jones (B) 
Wm. Thomas (B) Thos. Lodwick (B) 
Paty nie ag ie (H) 1858 4 Brecon students and 6 others 
Jas. Carlile MacCoan (H) 1859 4 Brecon students 

8 grants of £6 via Trustees 
John D. Jones (B) 

1849 Jas. Steven Stallybrass (H) 1860 £14 to Brecon students 
Henry Griffiths (B) £8 each to 8 trustees, grants not to 
Wm. Robinson Smart (H) exceed £4, 

Evan Jones (B) 1861 {£14 to Brecon students 
John Jones (B) £6 to 8 trustees (‘in one or two gratui- 
tae Jervis (B) ties’’) 

Wm. Davies ( e 1862 £14 to Brecon students 

1850 Tho. Davies (B) £8 each to 8 trustees (in two or more 
David James Evans (H) gratuities) 

David Jones (B) 1863 £14 to Brecon students 
David Williams (B) £8 each to 7 trustees (two or more) 


There remains to trace what happened to Trotman’s remaining 
public bequests. It is impossible, we fear, to discover now the 
hundred ejected ministers to whom the nine made the distribution 
of £5, or the hundred poor religious families. But what of the 
Lectures at St. Giles, Cripplegate, Cam, and Dursley? What of 
the school to be started in the parish of St. Giles? What has be- 
come of all the Trotman Charities administered by the Haber- 
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dashers’ Company? We had hoped to be in a position to describe 
these, but research has been handicapped by the destruction of St. 
Giles and its Vicarage and of the Haberdashers’ Hall. Some facts 
have been obtained, but as yet the complete story cannot be told. 
It is clear, however, that if Congregationalists have managed to 
retain the bequest of this Congregationalist for the training of their 
ministry, all the other bequests have passed beyond their control. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531. Edited by A. 
Hamitton THompson. Vol. I. (Lincoln Record Society, 
Vol. 53. Hereford. 1940.) 

Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson’s many articles and introductions 
it is to be hoped will one day be assembled from the various 
journals and learned societies’ volumes to which, with a modesty 
equalled only by his energy, he gives so generously of his scholar- 
ship. The present volume contains transcripts of Bishop Atwater’s 
visitations of rural deaneries in his large and populous diocese dur- 
ing the years 1517-1520; Vol. II is to contain the ruridecanal 
visitations of his successor Longland, Vol. III the visitations of 
religious houses by both bishops. Vol. I also contains a long and 
valuable introduction to the whole, in which Prof. Thompson draws 
conclusions from the evidence the MSS. provide, dealing in turn 
with the parishes, the religious houses, and the collegiate institutions 
of the diocese. The separate dry entries ‘‘Omnia bene’’ or ‘‘Can- 
cellus est ruinosus’’, ‘‘Rector non residet’’ here become a con- 
tinuous story, full of interest, if also saddening. We see here the 
failure, the lukewarmness, the unspirituality, against which every 
generation of reformers has to hurl itself anew, but which have 
rarely been greater than immediately before the Reformation. Prof. 
Thompson will not say that the abuses which were rife were worse 
than in Chaucer’s day, and ‘‘we may wonder whether Iffley was 
very different in the 18th century from what it was in 1518’’, for 
‘in outward civilisation . . . the Reformation wrought . . . little 
change’; yet ‘“‘apathy had certainly spread’’ in parish religion, 
while in too many monasteries there was “‘hardly even so much as 
the outward form of religion’’, indeed ‘‘the general atmosphere is 
one of stagnation’’. Celebrities whose names occur are few, but 
include Polydore Vergil, Roger Lupton, and John London. In 
the copious index the reference Ixxiv for Godstow should be Ixxxvi, 


and 73n. for Edington Ixxiii n. GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


An Eighteenth Century Church Membet’s 
Statement of his Experience 


HE following is a transcript of the statement of his 

experience made by Samuel Rix, when he became a mem- 

ber of the Congregational church at Denton, Norfolk, in 
1709. It is taken from an old family letter-book by the kindness 
of the Rev. Wilton Rix, his collateral descendant. The statement 
possesses considerable interest, both historically and psychologic- 
ally. The use of the term “‘experience’’ in the paper’s heading, 
though it is not used in the statement itself, is in keeping with the 
Congregational differentia, which demanded from the would-be 
church member some account of his experience and not only of his 
faith in a more narrowly intellectual sense. The statement’s 
atmosphere is still of the seventeenth century, perhaps, rather than 
of the eighteenth; there remains an air of enthusiasm about it, 
however modified. One striking feature is Rix’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, then a commonplace; texts come into his mind 
seemingly at random from all parts of the Scriptures (though most 
frequently, it may be noticed, from the Old Testament, and most 
rarely from the Gospels): the Narrative of Agnes Beaumont (1674; 
ed. G. B. Harrison) provides an interesting parallel here. There is 
a pleasing waiveté about the acceptance as more immediately from 
God of texts occurring in dreams or on waking, or “‘the first words 
I cast my eye upon in the Bible’. One observes also the impor- 
tant part accomplished by ministers in the “‘hard and difficult 
work’’ of conversion. “‘Mr. Hurrion’’, especially, must have been 
cheered, and have been freshly convinced, ‘“‘How shall they hear 
without a preacher?’’ He, John Hurrion (1676-1731), was minis- 
ter at Denton from 1701 till 1724, when he removed to Hare Court, 
London, his only other pastorate. An account of him is to be 
found in the Evangelical Magazine for 1819, and Browne has a 
note about him on p. 336 of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where he plausibly suggests that the John Hurrion who 
was licensed in 1672 as a Congregational teacher at Sibton, Nor- 
folk, was the minister’s father. ‘‘Mr. Manning’’ must be one of 
the three ejected ministers, all brothers, who appear in Calamy 
Revised; perhaps John is the most likely. ‘‘Mr. Flavel’’ is of 
course the celebrated John Flavel (D.N.B. and Cal. Rev.). 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
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MR. SAMLL, RIX HIS EXPERIENCE GIVEN IN TO THE 
CHURCH JUNE THE 3d 1709. 


My Birth and Education is known to many. The very first Notions I 
had of Conversion, were that it was a hard and a difficult work, and there- 
fore, from my Childhood, I look’d upon Ministers as Happy Persons, whom 
I esteemed to be Converted. 

When I was about 17 years of Age, I was by the Providence of God, 
cast under the Ministry of Mr. Manning, who Preached one Sermon from 
those words, And you that were sometimes Alienated, and Enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he Reconciled. in the Application he 
Advis’d those that were not Reconcil’d to God, to take the Counsel of 
Christ himself, Agree with thine Adversary quickly, whilest thou art in the 
way with him, least he deliver the to the Officer, and the Officer to the 
Judg, and thou be cast into Prison: verily verily thou Shalt not come out 
thence ’till thou hast paid the utmost Farthing. which will never be (sais 
Mr. Manning) as long as God is God. the Sinner is alwais Paying, but 
never able to Pay the debt to all Eternity. At the hearing of this Sermon 
I was not as at other times, tho I cannot tell justly how I was. I thought 
it Such a Sermon as I never heard before; and was most of all affected with 
that advice to take the Counsel of Christ himself. But, returning home, it 
was ‘soon out of my mind, and little more thought of for the Present. After 
some time these Convictions were Reviv’d, and then I remembred how I 
had Slighted that good advice: and also now was brought to my Remem- 
brance almost all that ever I did. and among many other Sins, that in 
Perticular, that when I was a Child, I had been guilty of Blasphemy. and 
reading in my Bible, he that Blasphemeth the name of the Lord shall surely 
be put to death, Oh, now I thought I must die, Suffer death, even eternal 
death. But after a While, taking a veiw of my Convictions, remembring 
the first occasion of them, and considering that I was born of Godly 
Parents, and that God was Mercifull to Sinners; I began to rest here. But 
my Convictions were again renew’d by those expressions of Mr. Manning’s, 
Seek Christ constantly. many that have the fair Blossoms of Convictions 
in their Youth, are by the Withering Gales of Hell and Satan Blasted; 
never Issue and end in a Saving and thorow Conversion to God. ‘This 
made me Tremble; I thought the expression was directed immediately to me, 
and that this indeed was my Condition. in this Case I remained a con- 
siderable time. sometimes fearing that I had Sinned the Sin unto death, 
and sometimes that I should hereafter Sin it. But Mr. Manning Preaching 
from those words, 'To comfort all that mourn; I laid hold of some expres- 
sions that did not belong to me; and now thought my Self whole, and that 
I had ventur’d my Soul upon Christ, in the way which God had: appointed, 
in order to my Salvation. in this condition I remained Several years, under 
a form of Godliness without any thing of the Power of it. and under the 
Power of Sin and Temptation; and when these Prevail’d, I resolv’d that 
hereafter I would Repent, and Believe, and work Righteousness; and this I 
now thought to be the way to Heaven. I resolv’d to fast twice in the week, 
very often at least. to observe the Sabbath very Strictly, and to do what 
ever was requir’d: and all these I thought in my own Power. I now liked 
those Societys best, who would admit Members to Communion with them, 
without their giving any account (especially to the Church) of the dealings 
of God, by his Spirit upon their Soules. and imagin’d that every one had 
a right to Church Fellowship, who could not at that very time be convicted 
of open Sins. I was for those Ministers, whose Habit, and whose sermons 
were most agreeable to the Present Mode, and such I went to hear, when I 
was at London, or elsewhere Providencially. a Sound of words, and a 
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handsome shew, and some conformity to the National Religion, was all that 
I desir’d. I was now within a Step of Ruin, and upon the very Borders of 
the Pit. but, I hope, the Soveraign and the almighty hand, Snatched me 
as a brand out of the Burning. I now read little, but History, but as I 
was on horseback one day, it was hinted to me, Search the Scriptures, they 
are they that testifie of me. I did so. and as I found it impossible for me 
to keep any part of the Law; So I was convinced now that Justification 
and Salvation, in whole or in part, is not now by the Works of the Law; 
but by Christ’s Righteousness imputed, and by that alone. the Scriptures 
I was convine’d by, are these that follow. All our Righteousnesses are but 
as filthy rags. can a man be Profitable unto God, as he that is wise may 
be profitable to himself. is it any Profit to the Almighty, if thou art 
Righteous, or any gain to him, if thou makest thy Self Perfect. We will 
make mention of thy Righteousness, and of thine only. By the deeds of 
the Law Shall no flesh Living be justify’d in his Sight. I say unto you, 
when ye have done all, Say we are unprofitable Servants, we have done 
but our duty. This truth came with clearest light and fullest demonstration 
to my Soul; that if ever I were Saved, it must be by Grace, through Faith, 
and that not of my Self, it was the gift of God. Now I Saw that I had 
been only under the Common Convictions of the Spirit, and was Stil but a 
hypocrite. and though my affections were often moved under a Sermon, 
and sometimes even to Tears: yet I found my Self in a Christless State, 
and was convinced thereof by that expression of Mr. Hurrion’s (formerly 
us’d and now brought again to my Remembrance) take heed of mistakeing 
your affections for the Motions of the Spirit. and also that hint, long since 
given by him; as to the Refined hypocrite, I intend to deal with him 
another time. about this time also I met with this passage in the works of 
Mr. Flavel, which much Startled and amaz’d me; an egg is not more like 
to an egg than hypocrisie is to true Grace. now my Convictions came 
with Power, and I never knew more of the Terrors of the Lord than at 
this time. I had such apprehensions of the Wrath of God due for Sin, and 
of the Continual danger I was in, as I have often, in the evening, Pray’d 
that I might not be in Hell the next morning. that I might be spar’d, at 
least one night more. now I Saw the Hypocrisie and Wickedness of my 
Heart more than ever before. Now I was under the Spirit of Bondage, 
and Walked in Darkness and Saw no light for many Months together. 


I could not believe their was Salvation for such a Sinner, or that ever I 
should be Saved who was guilty of such Rebelions. but at last I had 
some Secret hopes that God would have Mercy on me, and resolv’d to wait 
for his Salvation. and that which Silenced all my unbelief, and left me no 
one objection in my mind, was those great words from Mr. Hurrion lately 
Preach’d. I will have Mercy on whom I will have Mercy; and I will have 
Compassion on whom I will have Compassion. Also in my Sleep in the 
night I thought I heard a voice saying unto me, he that beleiveth shall be 
Saved. the impression was so great as I endeavour’d with my Lips to 
answer, I beleive, help thou my unbeleif, and with this I was awaked. 
This, this was a Sweet Moment indeed. Now Free, and Rich, and Un- 
deserved, and Distinguishing Grace appeared glorious indeed. It was not 
long before I had thought of offering my Self to join with the Church; 
and when Shame, as well as Sorrow filled my Heart, I remembred! that 
expression of Mr. Hurrion’s in a Sermon at a Church meeting, hast thou 
not been asham’d to Sin openly, and art thou asham’d, openly to manifest 
thy Repentance. but, above all, those words of Christ, which Mr. Hurrion 
has so often mention’d; he that is asham’d of me, and of my words before 
Men; of him will I be ashamed before my Father and his holy Angels. Now 
I thought I could say, come and hear, all yd that fear God, I will tell you 
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what he has done for my Soul. Also my duty was Powerfully enforc’d 
upon me by Mr. Hurrion’s Sermon from those words, then are ye my 
friends, if ye do (whatsoever) I have Comanded you. and by reading this 
Passage in a Sermon Preach’d by him formerly; Seek him in the Society of 
his People. but Still I was afraid to come to the Table of the Lord, least 
I Should Profane that great and Blessed Ordainance; and that Text put a 
dread upon me, he that eateth and drinketh unworthyly, eateth and drinketh 
Damnation to himself (not Discerning the Lord’s Body) but while I was 
Medi[t]ateing hereupon, that Text came into my thoughts, if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come into him, and Sup with him, and 
he with me. Also I receiv’d great Satisfaction by Mr. Hurrion’s opening 
to me the foremention’d Text. When I remembred that Doctrine, which 
Mr. Hurrion formely offer’d; all that the Father hath Chosen, do, Sooner 
or later, See Christ. I was afraid I had never yet had any Saving Sight 
or view of Christ; those Texts came Sweetly into my Thoughts, Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. whom, tho now you 
see him not, yet, Believing, ye Rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory. Soon after my Child was Born, I was much concern’d about its 
being Baptiz’d, Believing infant Baptism to be an Ordainance, and Sacra- 
ment, which Christ has appointed, in his Church; and yet afraid to desire 
it for my Childe, because neither of its Parents were of any visible Church; 
while I was thus Museing, and desireing to give up my Self and mine 
wholly to the Will of God, I had some Secret intimations that I should yet 
wait to See what God would do for me. A little after this, speaking again 
to my nearest Relation, in the evening, about this matter; the next morning, 
going into my Closet, the first words I cast my eye upon in the Bible were 
these, Repent ye, and be Baptized, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, for the Promise is to you, and to your Children. I now resolv’d to 
take the first opportunity to desire Communion with this Church. But, 
when the time drew near, I was exceedingly afraid, and a heavy Burthen 
was as it were upon my Soul, but my Spirit was Refresh’d by that Text, 
come unto me, all you that Labour and are heavy Laden, and I will give 
you rest. Since my Return from London, I read that Text, he that is 
Uncircumcis’d, in Heart, or in Flesh, Shall not enter into my Sanctuary; 
and I was afraid, because of the Body of Sin and Death which I find still 
within me. I Beg’d of God to clear this matter to me. and, two or three 
days after, early in the morning, these Scriptures were in my Wakeing 
thoughts, Therefore with joy shall ye draw Water out of the Wels of Salva- 
tion. A New heart also will I give you, and a New Spirit will I put within 
you. They that Sowe in Tears, shall Reap in joy. Blessed are ye when 
men shall Revile you. 

God has convine’d me that the Doctrines, Discipline, and Ordinances, 
Preach’d, Observ’d, and Administred in a Congregational Church, are the 
same that Christ has appointed, who is Lord of his own House. I now 
(with Trembling) offer my Self to this Church: if every Perticular Member 
thereof be willing I should have Communion with them, who am so vile 
and unworthy, I desire to be receiv’d. but, if not, I Submit to the Deter- 
mination of the Church, and say here I am, if he has no delight in me, Let 
him do with me as Seemeth good in his Sight. 


Hugh Garside Rhodes, 1789-1873 


HROUGH the kindness of the Rev. W. J. Palmer, of 
Daventry, the Congregational Library, London, has 
received a typed transcript of the register of Hugh Garside 
Rhodes, the original of which has been deposited in the Sheffield 
City Library. Rhodes was born 17 June, 1789, and died 15 Dec., 
1873. He was trained at Rotherham, then matriculated at Glas- 
gow in 1817, and went to Ireland for the Evangelical Society in 
1818. He was minister at Bethesda Chapel, Cornmarket, Wexford 
(1818-1822), Buxton Chapel, Derbyshire (1822-1827), Fullwood 
Chapel, Sheffield (1827-1873), and the register concerns all three. 

For Wexford there is a List of Members, and an account of 
Rhodes’s call to the pastorate, the regulations of the Church and a 
Statement of Accounts from 1819 to 1831, and also biographical 
matter relating to the Rhodes family. 

For Buxton there is a Solemn Agreement and a List of Members, 
and Accounts from 1823 to 1827. 

For Fullwood we have an account of the formation of the 
Church, and a List of Members, Accounts from 1849 to 1852, Mar- 
riages and Burials between 1849 and 1873, and Baptisms from 
1827 to 1878. 

The Accounts for all three churches are those of the Communion 
Funds. 

Mr. Palmer, whose wife is Rhodes’s granddaughter, has also 
placed in the Sheffield City Library a packet of documents and 
newspaper cuttings relating to Rhodes. Among them is a charac- 
teristic letter from the Rev. H. H. Oakley to Mr. Palmer!, dated 
6 Feb., 1929, kindly copied for us by the Rev. E. Kenneth Fox: 

With respect to Mr. Rhodes, it is not very much of a generally 
interesting kind that I remember about him. He was a comparatively 
near neighbour of my maternal grandparents, as my Mother was one 
of the Misses Rhodes’ pupils (cir. 1840). One Sunday morning in the 
Spring of ’71 whilst staying at Whitely Wood Hall—I was then still 
at Rotherham Coll.—I walked up towards Ringinglow Moor and notic- 
ing the little chapel which, through Mr. Rhodes’ exertions, had recently 
been built, I stepped up to the door (about 11.30 a.m.), pushed it open 
and put my head in. Instantly, Mr. R. who was seated at the far end 
with a few lads about him, saw.my face—all there was to be seen— 


hurried along the aisle and before I had time to beat a retreat exclaimed 
“You'll preach here tonight” which as he had never seen me in his 


1A previous letter (16.1.28) refers to the church at Daventry: 
Yours is a right historic Church. I often think of your old Mr. 
Dod who, when exhorted to preach against long hair, replied, “Preach 
them to Christ, and they will cut their hair off themselves”. 
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life before, I am bound to take as a proof of almost uncanny penetra- 
tion, or else of the fatally preaching look which my countenance 
already bore, at 20 years of age. I tried in vain to excuse myself. He 
was gone—to inform the folks. There was nothing for it but to accept 
the situation. So I sat down with the lads and began to put them 
through a little catechism to see if the teaching they were getting 
from their venerable pastor was ‘Sound’. 

‘Who is the Devil?’ Answer: “T’owd lad’. 

“What does he do?’ “Taks bad lads’. 

‘There was no doubt about it, they had been soundly taught. Mean- 
time two or three women and a man had strolled in, under the belief 
that, queer as the time was, there was to be a service that morning. So 
at 11.45 I got into the desk, read a Psalm and dismissed them. On 
the way down to the Hall, the dear old man arranged that I should 
take the service in the evening at Fulwood and he would preach at 
Ringinglow, which we did. I stayed at the Manse to supper, and it 
was worth a good deal to see the delight of the old gentleman when 
he came in—rather late—and told us he had had a chapel full. 

I remember Mrs. Falding (wife of Dr. Falding of Roth. Coll. whose 
brother Mr. S. Plimsoll M.P. was at that time lessee of Wincobank 
Hall) telling me that she had never in all her life heard the funeral 
service so impressively conducted as by Mr. H. G. Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes, to my certain knowledge, was an excellent Latinist and 
his wife was a lady of culture of whom I used to hear the most 
reverent praise from their son, my old friend and hearer, Mr. Thomas 

odes, 

Of Mr. Rhodes’ Rhadamantine strictness as a father, there is a story 
in print (First Century of Silcoates) as told to me by the chief actor 
(or sufferer) in it, Mr. T. Rhodes himself. But for old men to start 
talking of old times is like the setting on of water. So I stop.... 

From the biographical details scattered through the Register, we 
glean that Rhodes was born 17 June, 1789, at Tintwistle, Cheshire, 
and baptized by William Hudson. His wife, the daughter of 
Francis Atkin and Frances Flood, was born at Wexford, 25 Sep., 
1797, and they were married at Wexford, 15 July, 1819. She died 
17 Feb., 1855, while he lived to 15 Dec., 1878, and was buried at 
Fullwood Chapel. Their children were: 

Thomas, born 30 May, 1820, baptized Wexford. 

Sarah, born 22 Mar., 1825, baptized Buxton, 

Francis, born 10 Apl., 1829, baptized Fulwood, d. 1834. 

Frances, born 26 Aug., 1831, baptized Fulwood, d. 1833. 

Mary, born 7 May, 1834, baptized Fulwood, d. 1835. 

Hugh Garside, born 23 Oct., 1837 


At his death he left two sons and their wives, two unmarried 
daughters, twelve grandchildren, one grand-daughter-in-law, and 
one great-grandchild, ‘‘all who saw him buried except one grand- 
son (Philip Ernest Rhodes, who was on the China Seas)’’. The 
burial entry, 18 Dec., 1873, signed F. J. Falding and C. C. Lyte, 
reads: 


The Revd. Hugh Garside Rhodes died Dec. 15th, 1873, aged 84 
years and 6 months, having been Minister of Fulwood Independent 
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Chapel for 46 years and was this day interred by us in the family 
vault in the West Aisle in Fulwood Chapel. 
BETHESDA CHAPEL, WEXFORD. 
The following persons being assembled in the Bethesda Chapel, 


Wexford, came forward on the 16th April, 1819, to unite in church 
fellowship when the regulations [below] were adopted: 


Revd. H. G. Rhodes. Thos, Fitzsimons. 
Benj. Biggs. James Ryan. 
Cornl. D. Fitzpatrick. John Frencham. 
Frans. Atkin. Saml. Lumsden. 
Frances Atkin. Frances Vicary. 
Mary Atkin. 


Dr. Biggs afterward wished to have his name withdrawn for a short 
time. Miss F. Vicary afterwards intimated that she did not wish to be a 
member at present. Corl. D. Fitzpatrick objected against the manner 
of receiving the ordinance. Thos. Fitzsimons never attended and never 
assigned reason why he would not attend. 
An Account of the Proceedings of the Church of Christ Assembling 
for Divine Worship in the Bethesda Chapel, Corn Market, Wex- 
ford. It being first formed on the Sixteenth Day of April, 1819. 


The following call? to become the stated Minister of the Bethesda 
Congregation, Wexford, was presented to H. G. Rhodes on the 23rd 


of Nov., 1818. 
Wexford, 28th October, 1818. 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 

We, the undersigned Committee, at the request of the Bethesda 
congregation, now address you, &, as we have but one sentiment on 
the utility of your labours of Love amongst us, we shall briefly state, 
that it is their most ardent desire that you should remain with us as 
our permanent Minister, & continue to declare those rich gospel 
truths, which have on all occasions truly dignified your Sermons, & 
we trust in God, will yet bring forth fruit worthy of your unexampled 
exertions. That we anticipate a favourable reply should not be won- 
dered at, from the experience we have felt of your affection; but more 
particularly so, as the field here is wide & the harvest abundant which, 
to a zealous pious & xtian mind like yours, is a sufficient call to remain 
here. 

When the request was made, we mentioned that it would be but 
right to throw our mite into the Treasury of the Lord, as a proof 
(humbly speaking) of the sincerity of our application. A subscription 
was most willingly entered into, and the sum of 24£ was immediately 
collected. This, if it meets your approbation, is to be forwarded to 
the Irish Evangelical Society Committee, in aid of their funds—with 
it we hope to forward your determination, to remain with us, which, 
we can honestly state would give great pleasure to everyone of the 
congregation as well as, dear Sir, to 

yours with much affection 
: Geo. A. Saville. 
John H. Hogan, 


Revd. H. G. Rhodes Richd. Leard. 
Folby Francis Atkin. 
Wexford. Richd. Sparrow. 


2A copy of the letter, differing slightly, is among the documents in 


the 


packet, 
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The Plan and Regulations of the Church of Xst. meeting in the 
Bethesda Chapel, Corn Market, Wexford. 

On Friday, the 16th of April, 1819, Hugh Garside Rhodes, Cornl. 
Fitzpatrick, Francis Atkin, Frances Atkin, Mary Atkin, Thos. Fitz- 
simons, James Ryan, John Frencham, and Samuel Lumsden, after 
reading the scriptures and fervent prayers to Almighty God, united in 
adopting the following Plan of a Gospel Church. 


PLAN OF THE CHURCH 


A Gospel Church is a voluntary society of professing believers, united 
together by mutual consent, to observe the ordinances of Xst, in order 
to promote the glory of God, and the edification of each other. 

To this society belongs the power of conduction [sic] all their con- 
cerns, of admitting, censuring, and excluding their members, of 
choosing, appointing, and removing on just grounds, all their officers, 
and examining into the manner in which they discharge their several 
offices of regulating and conducting the different concerns relative to 
publick Worship, the house of Worship and the funds of the society. 


THE MINISTER. 


The Minister is chosen by the church—his office is to preside and 
direct in all the meetings of the Church both public and private, and 
conduct them with decency and order—to take the lead in public Wor- 
ship, and administer all the ordinances of the Lord’s house. 


THE DEACONS 


The Deacons are also appointed by the church and may be many or 
few according as the circumstances require. Acts 63. They must be 
men well reported for good works. I Tim. 38. Their office is to 
receive and disburse collections and subscriptions, to provide for the 
maintenance of the Minister, and the relief of the poor, they shall 
also provide for and assist in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and in visiting and exhorting the sick as occasion shall require. They 
shall be ready at all times to give an account of these matters, and for 
the general satisfaction at least once a quarter to lay before the church 
a correct statement of her funds, receipts and expenditure. 


MEMBERS 


As this Society or Church is formed of professing Xstians none can 
be admitted who do not give evidence of a saving change upon their 
souls. When any person wishes to join the church he shall signify his 
intention to the Minister, who shall inquire into the sincerity of his 
profession, and make his report to the church, at their next meeting, 
when two of the members shall be appointed to wait upon him and 
report the result of their visit to the church, when, if the Church 
unanimously approve, he shall be admitted to the full privileges of 
Church membership. 


DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


Ist, Duties towards each other. Affectionate love one towards each 
[sic] other. John 1512. Fervent prayer for each other, and the church 
in general. Eph. 618. Continually studying to preserve peace and 
unity. Phil. 2!-13. Watching over one another in love and humility. 
I Cor. 1252, Heb. 1024. 

2nd, Duties towards the Church. To make conscience of attending 
regularly the ordinances of divine worship when the church meets— 
never to be unwilling to give a reason to the Brethren why at any 
times they were absent. N.B,—It appears that regularity in this par- 
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ticular is essentially necessary to promote our own edification, to set 
an example to our neighbours, and to encourage our Minister in his 
work. Heb. 1024.25, 

3rd, Duties towards an offending Brother. 'To tell him his fault in 
secret with compassion and faithfulness; if he receive the admonition 
and reform, the matter should rest in silence; if not, he shall be 
referred to one or two other members, but if he refuse to hear them 
they shall tell it to the church, who shall require his appearance at the 
next meeting, and shall then use means that brotherly love can suggest 
to convince him of his error and reform him from it. If he refuse to 
hear the church, he shall be suspended from communion, or separated 
from it. Matt. 1815-18, 

4th, Duties with respect to the World. Not to be conformed to this 
world in its sinful customs, and maxims, to abstain from the prevailing 
amusements of the Ball room, the Play house and the Card table—not 
to associate with carnal persons at ale-houses, or else where any further 
than may be necessary to transact the concerns of our lawful calling. 
To act with integrity and uprightness in business. To manifest the 
Xstian character especially in our families. Those that are heads of 
families to regulate them in a Scriptural order, observing the exercise 
of family Worship, and training up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

5th, Church Meetings. The Church shall have a private meeting at 
least once a month, or, as much oftener as shall be thought needful, in 
order to promote mutual edification and brotherly love. At these 
meetings the progress of the Work of the Lord shall be inquired into 
and regulations adopted to promote it, Members admitted, reproved, 
&c., & all other business of the Church regulated and conducted. 

N.B.—No business suffered to be brought forward without being 

first submitted to the Minister. 

6th, Funds of this Society. That each Member contribute according 
to his ability towards the support of the Gospel, and the relief of the 

oor. 
i 7th, Occasional Members. Approved Persons not residing in the 
neighbourhood may be admitted to sit down at the table of the Lord 
with the church. 

Every member to have a copy of these regulations and each Person 
on his admission to engage to abide by them. 
H. G. Ruopes, Minister. 


On Friday the 23rd of April 1819 the 8th regulation passed. bs 

8th, On the admission of members. In the admission of members 
into this church respect shall be paid to the feeling of the person who 
wishes for admission and he shall be permitted to write his Xstian 
experience & he or another shall read it to the church, or he may tell 
what God has done for him publickly or he may relate it to another 
who shall communicate it publickly to the church. 

H. G. Ruopes, Minister. 


THE SABBATH DAY 
30th May 1819. The church of Xst which assembles in the Bethesda 
Chapel Corn Market Wexford met for. the first time to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper. Seven communicants were at this delightful ordinance. 
4s, 7d. was collected from them. , 
On the 29th of July 1819 Margaret Lumbsden was admitted by the 
unanimous consent of the church to be a member of the church. 
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On the 24th of Jany. 1820 the church assembled at Brother 
Frencham. 

Samuel Lumsden died on Thursday the 18th of Jany. 1821. The 
Lord upheld him in his affliction, comforted him in his sorrow, and 
suffered him gently to fall asleep in Jesus. His conduct was consistent 
with the word of God and his love to Xst was strong. He was the 
first fruit of the preaching of the Gospel in Wexford. 


Next follows a Statement of Accounts from June, 1819, to Sep., 
1821. The first item reads: ‘“‘John H. Hagan, Esq., presented to 
that society a silver Cup Value £4 16s. 2d.’’. The receipts are the 
monthly Communion Collections, varying from 4s. 7d. to 1s. 10d., 
averaging 2s. 8d. The disbursements are 15s. for a table cloth, 
2s. 6d. napkin, 3s. 4d. basket, 8s. account book, 16s. Margaret 
Lumsden, and 7 entries of 3s. 94d. for wine. 


A SOLEMN AGREEMENT OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CHURCH OF XST ASSEMBLING IN THE INDEPENDENT 
CHAPEL, BUXTON. MADE ON THE 5th OF JANUARY, 1823. 


It having pleased God of his abundant mercy to call us into the 
fellowship of his Son, and imparted to us a good hope through grace 
of being fellow members of the household of faith. 

We the undersigned inhabitants of Buxton, and its vicinity feel it 
our real privilege as well as bounden duty to be conformed to the laws 
of Christ the only head of the church, and as far as in us lies to walk 
in all the ordinances of this house blameless. Therefore believing it to 
be his will that his disciples should unite together as a church in every 
place wheresoever they dwell in order to shew forth his praise, to 
comfort each other in the ways of godliness, and exhibit the pure wor- 
ship of the living God to the world around them, on the Twenty 
Fourth of July 1823 the following persons assembled in the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Buxton. And agreed to unite together in Church fellow- 
ship, declaring to each other that they. will have their conduct regulated 
by the Word of God. 

H. G. Ruopes, Pastor of the church. 
Francis Mycock, 

JosHua Woop. 

JoHN HIBBERT. 

Mary RHODES. 

ANN FLINT. 

HamisuH FLINT. 


On the Sabbath day the 3rd of August most of the above named 
[&] four other persons members of distant churches met to com- 
memorate the dying love of Christ. 

The following is a correct copy of a note received from John Hibbert 
directed to the Revd. H. G. Rhodes, Spring Gardens, Buxton 
[30.xi.1823]: 


ir Pass 

I think it my duty to inform you and the church assembling in 
the Independent Chapel, Buxton, that in consequence of various 
trying circumstances, family connections, providential occurrences, 
and opening views of Scripture I cannot longer continue in the 
connection. 
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The Bible in use in the chapel is my family one in which the 
names and ages of my children are recorded. I request that as 
soon as another can conveniently be provided it may be returned 
to me. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant. 
H. G. Rhodes in a few days after he had received this note waited on 
J. Hibbert, but he declined having any conversation on the subject of 
his note. His resignation was accepted by the church. 

Ann Flint died in Feb, 1824 and Hannah [the first mention of 
Hannah3] was married to James Orange, a member of the Independent 
church in Chesterfield. Her dismission to that church was sent, which 
was duely received & she was admitted to be a member of the Indepen- 
dent Church at Chesterfield in August, 1824. 

Francis Mycock was dismissed from the church on the 12 of Jany., 
1825 for irregular conduct, having previously been admonished as 
our Lord directs in Mat. 1815, but he persist[ed] in his sin to the grief 
of the church. 

Mary Edge was admitted as a member on the 6th of Feb., 1825, to 
the great joy of all the members. 

Martha Edge was admitted as a member on the 3 of March, 1825 to 
the great joy of all the members. 

Mrs. Ardern was admitted a member on the 13 of Feby., 1826. 


Next follows a Statement of Accounts from May, 1823, to Feb., 
1827. The receipts are the monthly Communion collections, vary- 
ing in amount from 1s. to 10s. There are also several “‘collections 
in the chapel’’, one of them amounting to 17s. 13d., and several 
for lighting. Miss Wood sends several contributions of 2s. by Miss 
Edge, Mrs. Goodwin gives ls., and 2s. comes “‘From the Quaker 
Friends’’. The expenses at Buxton were much more varied than 
at Wexford, though candles and wine appear most frequently: 
10s. 6d. is down for the rent of the chapel, 4s. for mending its roof, 
16s. 6d. for printing, 6s. (twice) for whitewashing, and amounts for 
cleaning. We also have ‘‘Brush and turpentine, 1s. 4d.; Ruber 
9d., and Biles (!) printing 6s. 6d.’’. 10s. 6d. is for Ground Rent, 
5s. 10d. for coals, 4s. 6d. for repairing windows, 3s. for a tin 
kettle. The Derbyshire Itinerant Society receives gifts of 15s. and 
5s. 

FULLWOOD ‘CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD. 

On Friday, Jany. 5th, 1838 Samuel Turner, Hugh Garside Rhodes, 
Mary Dayly, and Mary Rhodes agreed to unite together in the bonds 
of the gospel to attend to the ordinances of the new testament. [The 
Wexford “Plan of Union” was accepted.] H. G, Rhodes was appointed 
and ordained pastor of this church. 

Samuel Turner died in Ecclesale workhouse in 1839. 

The church met the first sabbath in every month from the above 
date until June the 7th, 1840, when Alice Hesketh (who came into this 
neighbourhood with the Revd. Richard Walker) was admitted to be a 
member by the unanimous consent of the church and sat down with us 
at the Lord’s table for the first time. 


3 Perhaps “Hamish”, above, p. 103, should be “Hannah”. 
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William Stringer of Nether green was proposed to be a member of 
this church by H. G. Rhodes on the 4 of Sepr., 1842, and admitted to 
full communion by the unanimous consent of the church on the 16th 
of October. Wm. Stringer had a copy of the rules from H.G.R. 

David Waits of Fullwood Carr [The same entry, as above, dated 
6 Aug., 1843]. 

16th Feby., 1849 Charlotte Johnson and Sarah Rhodes were admitted 
members of this Church. 

June 3rd, 1849 Mrs. Martha Wordsworth and Joseph William Words- 
worth her nephew were admitted. ... 

Mary Daily died Jany. 25th, 1850, having been a consistent member 
of this church more than 12 years. She was a long time afflicted 
which she bore with great patience and resigned her spirit on the day 
above named. 

Charlotte Johnson to the great grief of the church had shewn greater 
love to wor[l]dly amusements than to the communion of the saints. 
She was repeatedly admonished singally and with more than one. She 
disregarded the admonitions. She was asked to withdraw. And the 
church was unanimous for her withdrawal. Oct. 7th, 1850. 

The ‘‘Fullwood Chapel Account’ from Nov. 30, 1848, to July 25, 
1852, follows. The income consists of the Communion collections 
(often less than a shilling), some evening collections (about 4s.), 
and amounts collected by Rhodes, the Revs. T. Horsfield and J. 
Batey, and Mr. Samuel Ellis, the largest being £2 5s. 3d. Wine at 
first cost 3s., then 1s. 10d., 1s. 2d., and finally ls. Coal and 
candles were the only other expenses. 

The building was registered for marriages on 24 Feb., 1849, and 
the marriages solemnized between that date and 1873 are recorded. 

Then follows a list of the Rhodes’ family burials. The only non- 
Rhodes entry is the infant Eliza Plimsoll+, Whitely Wood Hall, 
buried 27 July, 1865, aged 1 day. 

Baptisms. The register begins 30th May, 1827, and ends 4 Feb., 
18738. 

ALBERT PEEL. 


4 See above, p. 99. 


A German Student’s Credo, 1844 


HE writer of the following letter—an application for 
admission as a student of the Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester, in 1844—was Carl Wilhelm Buch. 
Born at Maaster, Westphalia, 29 Jan., 1819, he had studied at the 
universities of Bonn and Heidelberg before entering upon the work 
of which his letter speaks. After nearly two years in Lancashire 
College (September 1844 to June 1846) he proceeded to Jena, 
where he received a Doctorate in Philosophy, and in 1849 was 
appointed one of the Superintendents of the Bhowanipur Institu- 
tion, Calcutta, under the L.M.S. He married Emma, one of the 
daughters of the Rev. Robt. Vaughan, D.D., first Principal of 
Lancashire College, and was ordained at Rusholme Road Con- 
gregational Church, Manchester, 24 April, 1849. About a year 
after his arrival in Calcutta he resigned from his position as col- 
league with Joseph Mullens and accepted an _ educational 
appointment under the Honourable East India Company at 
Agmere, ‘‘where he not only faithfully and zealously discharged his 
tutorial duties, but also held religious services every Sabbath for 
those of the English who chose to unite with him’’. Subsequently 
appointed Principal of the Government College at Bareilly, he was 
shot at this place on 1 June, 1857, at the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
C.Y.B., 1858, 229f., says of him: 

Dr. Buch was a man singularly gifted for the work of teach- 
ing, and of great and ceaseless energy in his work. He made 
no secret of his religious convictions or connexions, and con- 
tinued in friendly relations with his brethren in the mission 
field, though he was no longer formally identified with them. 
His labours for the good of India were incessant, and his name 
will be long remembered and revered by such as received the 
benefit of his instructions and could appreciate the excellence 
of his character. Prematurely and mysteriously driven from 
his post and his life in the 36th year (sic?) of his age, he rests 
with God. C. E. SuRMAN. 

St. Petersburg, 
Rey.. Dr. Vaughan, the 6th June 1844. 
Lancashire College, 
near Manchester, 


Dear Sir, 

Through the Rev. T. S. Ellerby, I received the letter which you 
had the kindness to write on my behalf. If I make an attempt to 
answer the questions proposed by the Committee, you must excuse 
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many wants which have their source partly in the particular circum- 
stances of my past life, partly in my not being an Englishman. 


I. In answering the first question concerning the history of my own 
personal religion, I may be allowed briefly to mention that I was 
baptized, educated and confirmed in the Evangelical Church of Prussia. 
The years of childhood and of youth passed away without making any 
deep religious impression upon my mind and conduct, and I can say 
that I came to an age of almost 23 years without knowing anything of 
religion but its mere outward forms and ceremonies. As long as I 
was a scholar of the gymnasium in my native town, and afterwards as 
student at the universities of Bonn and Heidelberg, I went from time 
to time to church, to hear a sermon and to partake of the Lord’s 
supper, but had not the slightest idea of the true state of what should 
have been of the greatest importance for me, my soul’s salvation. I 
recollect that only once during my sojourn at Heidelberg, after having 
heard several discourses given by an Indian missionary, I became 
deeply impressed with the idea of abandoning my former studies and 
going abroad as a missionary. But as I then lived in and with the 
world, as I was eagerly pursuing the study of Natural History, and 
as I had no one to advise and to guide me, I soon abandoned an idea 
which I did not then consider so important as I do now. Two years 
afterwards, Providence brought me to Paris, where I was allowed and 
favoured to make the intimate acquaintance of an English family, whose 
members for the greatest part are truly pious and devout Christians. I 
saw the practical effects of genuine piety, I began to admire and to 
love true Christianity, and some months afterwards, I became a 
regular attendant of the English Marboeuf Chapel at Paris. Yet I was 
but a mere outward professor; J had no distinct idea of my own 
exceeding sinfulness, of my dangerous state and of my need of a 
Saviour. The outward man was changed, but not the heart. The 
wish of entering into the ministry, and especially of devoting myself 
to the missionary-work revived, and I had already formed the plan 
to join the French-missionary society in Paris, Different circumstances 
prevented me from bringing this plan into execution, when I was 
directed by the providence and grace of our heavenly Father, to leave 
Paris and to enter as tutor into one of the first Russian families of 
St. Petersburg, to which place I went with the idea of remaining only 
some years in Russia and of devoting myself afterwards to the ministry. 
In my situation as tutor I was obliged to love and to mingle with the 
great world, and in a short time I felt the bad: influence of such a life 
over my character. I perceived clearly that this was not a proper 
school for a young man who wished to devote himself to the most 
sacred and important office of the ministry, and that it was my duty to 
leave the family in which I lived; but then the worldly and pecuniary 
advantages which were connected therewith, the want of any private 
fortune, and other reasons presented themselves to my mind, and for 
some months I lived in an almost continual struggle. At last an 
opportunity of leaving offered itself to me and I laid hold of it. As 
soon as I was free from distractions and enjoyed in some degree 
retirement, I did not hesitate to do what I wanted most: to study the 
Bible; and I dare say that from that time divine grace has led me so 
far that I have an idea of my own sinfulness and want of a Saviour, 
and that I wish not only to be called a Christian, but to have the true 
spirit of Christianity, and to follow our Saviour’s footsteps. 

From this short but incomplete account you may perhaps perceive 
my motives for desiring the work of the Christian ministry. They are 
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principally three: first, I wish to say in the language of the psalmist: 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the Lord, or 
as it is in our German translation, preach the name of the Lord. Then, 
as I have been for a long time abroad and in many different situations 
of life, Providence has allowed me to see how much the name of our 
Saviour is forgotten, how many people neglect the most important 
design of their life, their soul’s salvation, to see on the one side the 
unhappy consequences thereof both for our present and our future 
life, on the other side the true happiness, peace and joy even here on 
earth of such as live in the Lord: all this exited (sic) more than ever 
in me the wish of devoting my life to the Lord and to my fellow 
creatures. And lastly I believe that God himself has called me to 
labour in his vineyard, in that He Himself has guided me so wonder- 
fully during the last years of my life. 


II. As concerning my views of the leading doctrines of Divine 
Revelation, I scarcely can state them so explicitly, distinctly and com- 
pletely as it perhaps would be required, and so I may be permitted, 
to give rather a kind of confession of faith. If I, in doing so, use 
the word, “J believe’ I wish rather to say, “J think that I believe’, 
fearing lest I should deceive myself and my faith would not be such 
an one as is acceptable with God. I believe in One God, who created 
by His word heaven and earth, who is Almighty, Allwise, Eternal, 
Omunipresent, Allmerciful, but at the same time Alljust. I believe that 
our heavenly Father takes care of every one of us, that He knows our 
inmost thoughts, that He is at every moment near every one, and, 
though I cannot understand this Omnipresence, yet I think it one of 
the most important principles of religion.—I believe further that God 
created the first man after his own image, in a state of perfection and 
purity to which we cannot attain now, but that He gave him at the 
same time the free will, the liberty to do good or evil, to act either 
according to God’s will, or according to his own desires. Man pre- 
ferred the last, came from that time under the power of sin, and is by 
nature now inclined to act against the will of God, and I most firmly 
believe that we all are sinners, that none is righteous, not only by 
actually sinning but even from birth, that we cannot conceive even a 
single good thought without the divine grace. It is true that God’s 
goodness is boundless, that He is more willing to grant us pardon 
than we are inclined to ask it, that He is long suffering and full of 
mercy, but on the other side He is equally just, and as we have His 
word, that every one who breaks His law is cursed, our transgres- 
sions must be punished, must be punished severely. Accordingly none 
of us could be saved, we would be for ever excluded from the presence 
of God, and even if here on earth we might apparently escape the 
punishment, we could not escape the wrath to come. So far, I think, 
are my views distinct and clear: beyond these limits, I must, at least 
for the present, acknowledge my ignorance. I believe that we want a 
sacrifice to be reconciled with God, that He in His everlasting mercy 
brought Himself this sacrifice in giving His own Son for our sins, that 
He will pardon our sins, because our Saviour fulfilled the law, brought 
Himself a sacrifice and died for us. I believe that we only can be 
saved by Him and by none other—but I cannot yet clearly under- 
stand this atonement. Innate sinfulness or original proneness to sin, 
the absolute helplessness of man himself, want of a Saviour, and 
Salvation through Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, appear 
to me to be the great leading doctrines of Divine revelation. We can 
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be saved through the medium of Jesus Christ by Divine grace and help 
through the influence of the Holy Ghost. Thus we are entirely depen- 
dent on God’s grace and mercy and can do nothing without Him. And 
yet we must work out our own salvation, must strive and fight the good 
fight of faith, must ask and pray ourselves—Salvation comes through 
faith, i.e. the belief in our own sinfulness and helplessness, God’s 
mercy and justice, and the merits of our saviour. Faith works love, 
hope and confidence in God and our Saviour; love constrains us to 
follow the example of Jesus Christ, to use charity towards our fellow- 
men and to do good works. In all this there is nothing exterior, 
nothing formal, nothing ceremonial: our religion is only spiritual, 
and we can serve God only in spirit, All outward forms are therefore 
of no importance whatever, as far as concerning genuineness of wor- 
shipping—But during our present life we can attain but to an inferior 
degree of Christian perfection and holiness; till our last hour we 
remain sinners. But if we have fought the good fight of faith, if we 
have overcome the world, if we are crucified in Christ, if we have held 
fast to the end of our life—then we shall be united to our Master, then 
shall be done away that which is now in part. 


III. (The question is: “What are your sentiments respecting the 
nature and constitution of a Church of Christ, its ordinances, and that 
of Baptism in particular?’’) : 

To the third question I can but answer: 

1. That from my peculiar circumstances, which will not fail to be 
appreciated by the Committee, I am not yet able to form a decided 
opinion on this point, as I am not acquainted enough partly with the 
Scripture, partly with the different forms of government among the 
different denominations of the Church of Christ. 

2. That I left the Established Church of England, with which I 
was connected for more than 3 years! and did not enter into one of 
its institutions, as it was offered to me, because I cannot believe that 
the Bible gives to ai secular government the power to impose any form 
whatever upon a church, and because I cannot take for granted many 
things which are contained in the ~Common-Prayer-Book. From 
similar reasons, I did not wish to return to Prussia and become a 
minister of its Evangelical church, 

3. That I read Payne, “the Church of Christ considered, etc.”, 
partly and especially Section VI and VII, “on the officers and govern- 
ment of a Church”, with much attention, and that, as far as I can 
see now, I approve of this author’s views and opinions, and think 
them agreeable to the Scriptures. 


IV. From what I have said in my answer to the second question, 
it will perhaps be perceived that I consider Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper as outward forms, which ought to be kept, because they are 
instituted by our Lord Himself, but which of themselves communicate 
no inward grace. As for Baptism, it appears to me, that this ordinance 
has in almost all the Christian churches lost its original signification: 
that of admission into a Christian church after a public or private 
declaratiory of repentance and belief in Jesus Christ. That such a 
declaration can be made by one person for another, as is taught by 
the English Episcopalian Church, is certainly against the whole tenor 
of our religion, and it may be equally said, that it does not at all 


i He had been a member of the English Ch. in St. Petersburg—subse- 


quently of the English Congl. Ch, there (Rev. T. S. Ellerby). 
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appear to agree with the spirituality of Christianity, that through the 
sprinkling with water or the dipping in water any inward grace what- 
ever will be given. Some passages may seem to admit such a doctrine, 
but if we compare all what is said in the Bible in reference to Baptism, 
I think there can be but small doubt that at least at the times of our 
Saviour and his apostles, new birth or regeneration always preceded 
the act of baptism, and that this act itself was considered only as a 
public and solemn admission into the visible church of Christ. Infant 
Baptism is nowhere stated in the Bible, though it may appear from 
certain passages in the Acts and the Epistles that children were actually 
baptized, and one might ask, why therefore now children are baptized 
and not adults, as in the former times? I should answer, even be- 
cause Baptism is only the act of public or private admission into the 
Christian church, and it would certainly not appear agreeable to our 
Lord’s dealing with children, to prohibit their admission into his 
visible church. If Baptism were really more than this, if it were of 
any importance whatever for the spiritual and only true regeneration 
of men, it would be perhaps better and more conformable to the 
customs of the primitive church to baptize adults. 

My views respecting the Lord’s supper are similar. The passage 
from St Paul: Do this in remembrance of me, seems to me to be most 
agreeable to the spirituality of our religion, and gives me the best 
explanation of this ordinance, I do not therefore believe that in par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper we receive any other inward grace, but 
such as is suggested by bringing forth into our remembrance our 
Saviour’s atonement and death, and by the idea of assembling together 
and performing in Christian fellowship an ordinance which was insti- 
tuted by our Lord Himself. 

In answer to the other questions, I observe: 


1. At present I am member of the British and American Church at 
St. Petersburg. In the Evangelical Church of Prussia I was received 
through the ordinance of confirmation the 14th of June 1835, when I 
was 15 years old. In Paris and during the first 5 months of my 
sojourn at St. Petersburg, I attended the English Episcopal Church. 

2. As far as I know, neither my friends, nor the church with which 
I am at present connected, will bear the necessary expenses; but I 
think that if I should be permitted during my academical course to 
give lessons in the German and French languages or to give lectures 
on Botany and other branches of Natural History, I should in some 
degree be able to support myself. 

3. (What is your age?) 25 years, 4 months. 

4. (What has been the general state of your health ‘hitherto?) A 
satisfying one. 

5. (Are you unmarried and entirely unincumbered with the support 
of a family?) To both these questions I can give an affirmative 
answer. 

6. (Have you any weakness of voice, or impediment in utterance, or 
other bodily defect?) Not so far as I know, besides my not being an 
Englishman. 

7. (Have you hitherto engaged in any secular calling, and, if so, 
what?) For the past two years I have been tutor, partly in a German, 
partly in a Russian family. 

8. (Have you been accustomed to engage in any social religious ser- 
vices... or any efforts to promote the welfare of others?) No, as will 
appear from the history of my personal religion. 


) 


A GERMAN STUDENT’S CREDO, 1844 Ti 


9. (Whether is your mind directed to the ministry at home, or to 
foreign missionary labour?) I think I should prefer to enter into a 
Missionary Society. 

10. I can refer you only to the Rev. E. Law, Minister of the Eng- 
lish Episcopalian Church, St. Petersburg, who wrote on my behalf to 
the Rev. Dr. Dalton, Chaplain to the Bishop of London, by whom I 
could have got admittance to the Church Missionary Society’s College 
at Islington, 

On the eve of leaving Russia and sailing for England from reasons 
which you will allow me to explain personally, I can but add my 
warmest thanks for the kind and benevolent encouragement which you 
have given me. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient 


CarL W. Buc. 


In the Transactions (Oct., 1940) of the Unitarian Historical Society notes 
may be found on the histories of the churches at Notting Hill Gate, Hind- 
ley, Longsight, and Chichester. An account is given of the Clough Fund, 
which for 175 years has assisted students for the ministry. There is a 
further instalment of “Our Communion Plate’ by Geo. Eyre Evans, of 
whom there is an obituary appreciation, 

The historical articles in the Baptist Quarterly (Jan. & April, 1941) in- 
clude studies of Lamb’s friend George Dyer by the Rev. E. A. Payne and 
of Thomas Walcot by Dr, W. T. Whitley, a review of 40 years of Regent’s 
Park College by the Rev. A. J. D. Farrer, and an account of the West London 
Suburban Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal (1909-41) by the Rev. F. C. M. Perkins. 
Some letters from New York to Dr. John Rippon are printed, dated 1801-02. 
In the July number Dr. F. Mott Harrison continues his research into the 
connexion between Bunyan and Andrew Gifford. 


Babylon Bruis’d and Mount Moriah Mended; being a compendiouse & 
authentick Narracioun of ye Proceedinges of ye William Dowsing Societie 
in a Visitatione of all ye Parisshe Churches & College Chapells of Cam- 
bridge during a Longe Vacation; by F. Brittain & Bernard Manning (Heffer, 
6d.) is a delightfully clever skit. The Visitors break down all Children’s 
Corners and burn all Songes of Prayse and Oxforde Psalters. 

At Saynte Michael’s Church, as fayre a chirche as is in this towne, we 
gave order to paynte all ye walles white. We sufferede ye windows with 
pictures of Sayntes therein to staye, but destroied all ye greene Windows 
with fleur de lys, for it is bettere to behold even ye new buildinge at Caius 
College than to live in an aquarium. Item, we gave ordere to stop .i. leake 
in ye roofe over ye Quire. : 

GEOFFREY F, NUTTALL. 
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NOTES AND IDENTIFICATIONS II. 


HE following list of identifications presents much the same 
evidence and suggests much the same conclusions as the list 
to be found on XIII. 15-24. We see something of the con- 
tinuity of Nonconforming piety both before and after the dates 1669 
and 1672, which were regulative for Turmer’s researches. A round 
dozen of these names were on the various County Committees of 
the Eastern Association thirty years earlier; a number of them 
will have entered on the stated ministry of recognized churches 
twenty years later. ‘‘The Church of Christ in and about Bedford’, 
which now goes by the name of Bunyan Meeting, is shown, like the 
church at Longworth, Berks., to have evangelized the whole neigh- 
bourhood: at Oakley and Stagsden, Beds., and Olney and Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks., to the West, at Cardington, Haynes and Ashwell, 
Beds., to the South, and at Toft and Gamlinghay, Cambs., to the 
East, members of this vital church were having themselves or their 
homes licensed for worship in 1672. No wonder Bunyan Meeting 
to-day needs an assistant minister to care for the attached village 
churches, which still include Stagsden, Cardington now being under 
the oversight of Howard Church, Bedford; the missionary tradition 
here goes back farther than the early nineteenth century dates given 
for these village churches in the Congregational Year Book would 
suggest. Collation of Turner’s names with the Broadmead Records 
show Bristol to have been another lively centre. 

As before, Calamy Revised has been the main stand-by and has 
proved a mine of information, of which the half is not told. Ina 
large number of cases Turner’s names are found to be those of sons- 
in-law or other relations by marriage of the ejected ministers, who 
naturally formed the hard core of the earliest Nonconformity. In 
this way we regain some sense of the fuller fellowship lying behind 
these lists of individuals: they appealed for licences not as indi- 
viduals but conscious of their membership of a society as inter- 
connected and real as that of Quakerism to-day. The relationships 
of blood and friendship between the ejected ministers were even 
closer and more numerous, indeed, than appears from acasual study 
of Calamy Revised, for only rarely has space permitted their full 
cross-referencing in that work. 

The number in parentheses following each name and address is 
of the page in Original Records, Vol. II to be supplied unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Broadmead Recs.: E. Terrill, a of a Church of Christ meeting in Broadmead, 
Bristol, ed. N. Haycroft (1865 

Browne: y Browne, eon tlien in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Calamy, Cont.: E, Calamy, Continuation of the Account of the Ministers Ejected, 

Carlyle: T. Carlyle, Letters & Speeches of O. Cromwell (Everyman edn., 1915). 

C.R.: Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews. 

Dale: B, Dale, Yorkshire Puritanism and Early Nonconformity. 

D.N.B.: ey of National Biography. 

Gordon: A, Gordon, Freedom after geil 

Heywood: O. Heywood, Diaries, ed. J. H. 

Nich, & Axon: F. Nicholson and E, Axon, v Older Nonconformity in Kendal. 

Urwick, Herts.: W. Urwick, Nonconformity in Herts. 


ApaMs, Jn., Cheapside, London (965); bro. of Rich. Adams, sup. (C.R.). 

ALFORD, Capt., Lyme Regis, Dorset ALE Major Jn. Alford a Presbyterian 
in the Parliamentarian army (C. H. Firth, Regimental Hist. of Cromwell’s 
Army, 143 foll.). 

ALLEN, Jn., Radwell, Herts. (880); later min. at Barley, Herts.; a Scotsman 
(Gordon, 50). 

Amos, Wm., Wattisfield, Suffolk (903); should be in heavy type, being iden- 
tical with Wm. Ames (904); D.N.B.; C.R. 

ARMITAGE, Jn., Kirkburton, Yorks, (655); a friend of Oliver Heywood’s 
(Heywood, ‘saepe). 

AsHwoop, Luke, Gamlinghay, Cambs. (869); should be in light type; called 
to ministry of Bapt. ch., Bedford, 1671; signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 
1677 (Urwick, Herts., 645, n.2). 

AusTIN(E), Henry, Norwich (901); min. of Bapt. ch., Norwich; living in 
1713 (Browne, 551 f.). 

AyLwarD, Wm., New House, St Albans, Herts. (883); among parishioners 
entrusted with sequestratn., 1647 (Urwick, Herts., 149). 


BaL_, Wm., Dartmouth, Devon (1166); son-in-law of Jn. Flavell, ej. there- 
from (D.N.B.; C.R.); signed Dartmouth petition (I. 208). 

Barnet, Andrew, Astbury, Cheshire (695); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

Basse, Jn., Woodbridge, Suffolk (921); Esq., on Suffolk Comm. of Eastern 
Assocn. (Carlyle, IJ. 384); befriended Abr. Pinchbecke, ej. fr. St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, London (C.R.). 

BENNETT, Wm., Crewkerne, Som. (1110); letters to Jn. Pinney, ej. fr. Broad- 
windsor, Dorset (C.R.), regularly sent to his address (Letters of Jn. 
Pinney, ed. G. F. Nuttall; cf. esp. Letter 70). 

BENNI(S)ON, Wm., ae Salop (735); son-in-law of Rich. Sadler, ej. fr. 
Ludlow, Salop (C.R.). 

BETHELL, Lady, Alne, Yorks. (644); ? rel. to Slingsby Bethel (D.N.B.). 

BIGNELL, Tim., Deddington, Oxon. (827); prob. son-in-law of Thos. Wheat- 
ley, sup. (C.R., as Whately). 

BLakE, Thos., Newbury, Berks. and Kingsclere, Hants. (945, 1035); ej. (not 
e West Heatly, Sussex, as G.L.T., but) fr. Cliffe Pypard, Wilts.; C.R., 


Bohs: tan > Newbury, Berks. (946); son- -in-law of Tim. Sacheverell, ej. fr. 
Tarrant Hinton, Dorset (C.R.). 

Bouns, Jn., Coventry, Warwickshire (799); min. i. Coventry 1682-92, ‘a very 
worthy ‘and Learned man’ (Gordon, E225 

BowDEN, (Jos.,) itin, min. in Som. (1079- 83); ej. (not fr. Littleham, Devon, 
as G.L.T., but) fr. Wotton-under-Edge, Glos.; C.R. 

BRADFORD, Dan., Norwich (901); foundation member 1642, and important 
deacon, of Old Meeting, Norwich; declared member no longer, 1667 
(Browne, 550 f.). 

Bray, Wm., Shiplake, Oxon. (830); poss. author of Plea for the Peoples Good 
Old Cause, 1659, 
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BREEDON, Wm., Olney and Newport Pagnell, Bucks. (837f.); recommended 
by ‘the Church of Christ in and about Bedford to the Church of Christ 
walking with our beloved Brother Cockain [D.N.B.; C.R.] in London’, 
1681 (C.H.S. Trans., XII. 228). 

BrouGHToN, And., Seaton, Rutland (773); host to Jn. Richardson, ej. fr. 
Stamford, Lincs. (C.R.). 

Brown, Jas., Lower Clatford, Hants. (1038); ? D.N.B. 

BROWNE, Jn., Wymondham, Norfolk (895); on Norfolk Comm. of Eastern 
Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 382). 

Browninc, Mr., Stow-cum-Quy, Cambs. (867); Edw. Browning, Esq., on 
Cambs. Comm. of Eastern Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 377). 

BuckLeR, Wm., Warminster, Wilts. (1062); of a prominent Warminster 
family, including Edw. Buckler, ej. fr. Calbourne, I.o.W. (C.R.); cf. H. M. 
Gunn, Hist. of Nonconformity in Warminster, 16 foll. 

Buck.ey, Jn., Shipley, Sussex (1023); ej. (not fr. Goostrey, Cheshire, as 
G.L.T., but) therefrom; C.R. 

BurcEss, (Dan., not Benj.,) itin. min. in Berks. (942, 944f.); ej. (not fr. 
Portsmouth, Hants., as G.L.T., but) fr. Collingbourne Ducis, Wilts., as 
1057-65; C.R 

Bees, Dan., jun., Ramsbury & Collingbourne Ducis, Wilts. (1059f.); 

N.B. 


Burroucus, Thos., Malpas, Cheshire (696); ej. (not fr. Cottesbrook, Nor- 
thants., as G.L.T., but) fr. Harthill, Cheshire; C.R. 

Burton, Wm., Cockerham, Lancs. (671); son-in-law of Peter Atkinson, ej. fr. 
Ellel, Lancs, (C.R:). 

BuTLer, Henry, Laverton, Som. (1087); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

BUXTON, (Mich..), Manchester (678); signed Manchester petition (I, 226). 

BuzE, Sam., Manchester (678); should be in heavy type, as identical with 
Sam. Bayes (677); C.R. 


CarTER, Robt., Wraysbury & Colnbrook, Bucks. (836); ej. (not fr. St. 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London, as G.L.T., but) fr. Upton cum 
Chalvey, Bucks.; C.R. 

CEAGER, Jn., Bristol (819); later a leading member of Pithay Bapt. ch., 
Bristol (Broadmead Recs., 115, as Teague); “Teig late postmaster at 
Bristol, an Anabaptist’ 1660 (C.S.P.D., Chas. II, XXIII, 71 (1), ap. 
C.H.S. Trans. XIII. 31, n.35). 

CxarKE, (Thos.,) Enfield, Middlesex (955); trustee of estate of Haslefoot 
Bridges, ej. fr. St. Alban’s, Wood St., London (C.R.). 

CLaxTon, Widow, Emneth, Norfolk (889); poss. widow of Laurence Claxton 
D.N.B. 


CoaTEs, Matt., Gainsborough, Lincs. (726); mercer, gave his house to be 
used as a chapel (Gordon,, 239). 

Co.uieR, Abel, Coventry, Warwickshire (799); ej. (not fr. Morton, Hereford- 
shire, as GL. T., but) fr. Nether Whitacre, Warwickshire; C. 

CoLutEr, Thos., itin. min. in Wilts. and Som. (1061, 1070, 1084, 1122); (not 
ej. fr. Nether Whitacre, Warwickshire, as G.L.T., but) min. of Bapt. ch., 
Southwick, Wilts., founded 1655 ; called “one Collier, an Arrian, 
Arminian, Socinian’” by Thos. Hall (D.N.B.), 1652; “ye Pastor thereof, 
fit, Oe, holding forth some unsound Doctrines or New Notions, Contrary 
to ye general] reception of Sound & Orthodox Men”, 1676 (Broadmead 
Recs., 153); see further D.N.B 

Conpy, David, Tavistock, Devon (1170, 1182); Dan. Condy son-in-law of 
Thos. Larkham, inf. (C.R.). 

Cooper, Thos., Oakley & Bedford, Beds. (854, 859); called to ministry of 
Bapt. ch., Bedford, 1671; signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 
(Urwick, Herts., 645, n.2). 
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Coors, Rich., Tong, Yorks. (665); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

CorNEWALL, Fran., Marden, Kent (1006); author of Vindicatn. of the Royal 
Commission of King Jesus ... against ... the Baptisme of the Infants 
of Beleivers, 1644, and many other tracts. 

CornisH, Wm., Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. (828); perh. son of Henry Cor- 
nish, ej. fr. Ch. Ch., Oxford (C.R.). 

CRICHLOW(E), Jn., Coventry, Warwickshire (799); bro.-in-law of Sam. Bas- 
nett, ej. therefrom (C.R.). 

Croucu, Jn., Cripplegate, London (986); (not the 1662 Lewes candidate, as 
G.L.T., but) ej. fr. Alderbury, Wilts.; identical with next; C.R 

Croucn, (Jn.,) itin. min. in Wilts. (1066, 1071); ej. (not fr. Lewes, Sussex, 
as G.L.T., but) fr. Alderbury, Wilts.; identical with last; C.R. 

Currs, Rich., Clare, Suffolk (909); prob. bro.-in-law of Nath. Bradshaw, 
ej. fr. Willingham, Cambs. (C.R.). 


ae ail Jn., Cerne Abbas, Dorset (1131); perh. son of Edw. Damer, inf. 
Danpy, Fran, Oakley Magna Northants. (805); should be in heavy type; 


Daunsy, Thos., Shelden, Devon (1150); presented at assizes for Noncon- 
vee 1680 (C.R., s.v. Geo. Newton); later itin. min. in Som. (Gordon, 
DEARNELLY, Nich., Manchester (678); signed Manchester petition (I. 252). 

DENTON, Jn., Osgoodby, Yorks. (643); ej. fr. Oswaldkirk, Yorks.; C.R. 

Disney, Jn., Lincoln (726); Esq., on Lincs. Comm, of Eastern Assocn. (Car- 
lyle, II. 381); cf. C.R., Index. 

Donn(£), Wm., Old Weston, Hunts. (847); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

Dunecu, Maijor (not Major), Sandford, Oxon. & Pusey, Berks. (828, 942); 
cf. C.R., Index. 

Eppogs, Ralph, Whitchurch, Salop (735); cf. P. Henry, Diaries, 227 foll.; 
Roger Eddoes, of Whitchurch, m. at Whitchurch, 1677, Eliz., dau. of 
Rowland Nevet, ej. fr. Oswestry, Salop (C.R.). 

Ev_mes, Mrs. Anne, Warmington, Northants. (804); prob. mother of Thos. 
Elmes, of Warmington, who m. Martha, dau. of Edm, Spinks, ej. fr. 
Orton Longueville, Hunts. (C.R.); early patron of Rich. Jennings, ej. fr. 
Combs, Suffolk (C.R.). 

aw te Flamstead, Herts. (880); gentleman; died 1691 (Urwick, Herts., 
404, n.2). 

Eveveicu, Nich., Exeter (1180); signed Exeter petition (I. 204, reading 
Nich. for Mich.); Gilbert Eveleigh Mayor of Totnes, 1671 (Calamy, 
Cont., s.v. Fran. Whiddon). 

Ewer, (Stephen,) Punsbourne House, Hatfield, Herts. (877, 881); purchased 
the manor 1653 (Urwick, Herts., 585). 

Facy, Jn., Werrington, Devon (1176); yeoman, surety, 1664, for Lewis Facy, 
ej. fr. Upton Helions, Devon (C.R.), presumably his relation, 

(Face, Sir Jn., Bt.,) Mistoll House, Chartham, Kent; D.N.B. 

Fairctoucu, Sam., Chippenham, Cambs. (866); ej. (not fr. Kedington, 
Suffolk, as G.L.T., but) fr. Houghton Conquest, Beds.; C.R. 

FEenne, Jn., Stagsden & Bedford, Beds. (854f., 859); called to ministry of 
Bapt. ch., Bedford, 1671; signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 (Ur- 
wick, Herts., 645, n.2). 

FENNE, Sam., itin. min. in Beds. (858f.); senior pastor of Bapt. ch., Bedford, 
1650; signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 (Urwick, Herts., 645, 
n.2); prob. the Fenne of Bedford at Olney, Bucks. (837), 

Fincn, Martin, itin. min. in Lincs. & Norfolk (729, 890, 892, 896; add at 

_ Oulton, 891); ej. (not fr. some unknown place in Derbyshire, as G.L.T., 
but) fr. Tetney, Lincs.; C.R. 
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POR. ae Sheffield, Yorks. (663); perh. son of Jas, Fisher, ej. therefrom 


FLoweER, Benj., itin. min. in Wilts. (1055-63); ej. (not fr. Castle Combe, 
Wilts., as G.L.T., but) fr. Cardiff (C.R., s.v. Roger Flower). 

ForrTH, Alderman Jn., Clapton, Middlesex (957); son-in-law of Sir Henry 
Vane the younger (D.N.B.; J. Willcock, Sir H. Vane the younger, 353). 

FROYSELL, Jer., Garston, Herts. (879); son of Thos, Froysell, ej. fr. Clun, 
Salop (C.R.); min. at Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. (Gordon, 85, 268). 


GATCHELL, Edw., Pitminster, Som. (1102, 1124); son-in-law of Thos. For- 
ward, ej. therefrom (C.R.). 

GirrorpD, And., Bristol (819); became min. of Pithay Bapt. ch., Bristol, 1679 
(Broadmead Recs., 92 foll., 289). 

Goocn, Jn. & Stephen, Besthorpe & Bunwell, Norfolk (895, 897); cf. C.R., 
226 


GRANTHAM, Thos., Rowston, Lincs. (not Leics.) (771); D.N.B. 

Gray, Enoch, itin. min. in Glos., Wilts., & Som. (1063ff., 1119); ej. fr. East 
Knoyle, Wilts.; C.R. 

GREENWOOD, Jas., Bath, Som. (1080f.); cf. C.R., s.v. Jas. Greenwood, ad fin. 

GriFFIN, Mr., Bristol (819); meeting ‘kept at Sister Griffen’s house in Christ- 
mas Street’, 1645; Martha Griffin, ‘Dr. Griffin’s Daughter’, member of 
Broadmead Bapt. ch., Bristol, 1669, & signed invitation to Thos. Hard- 
castle to pastorate, 1671 (Broadmead Recs., 27, 70, 72, 239). 


HALteT, Eliz., Bridport, Dorset (1142); prob. second wife (Eliz.) of Jos. 
Hallet, ej. fr. Chiselborough, Som., who was bapt. at Bridport, bur. his 
first wife there 1651, & lived there after ejectn. (C.R.). 

HarpcasTLe, (Thos.,) Thorner & Barwick, Yorks. & Bitton, Glos. (647, 668, 
818); not Papist; should be in heavy type; C.R. 

Hare, Oliver, Stoke St. Mary, Som. (1100); signed Stoke petition (I. 263). 

Harrison, Thos., Chester (697); ej. (not fr. Charlton Kings, Glos., as 
G.L.T., but) fr. St. Oswald’s, Chester; C.R. 

HaARTSHORNE, Henry, Lubbenham, Leics. Gey son-in-law of Walter Horn- 
by, ej. fr. Church Langton, Leics. (C.R.). 

HaRTSHORNE, Wm., Market Harborough, Leics. (769); Eliz., of Harborough, 
He of jn. Maidwell, ej. fr. Kettering, Northants., m. a Harthorne 
(C.R.). 

Haywarp, Robt., Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk (917); prob. father of Robt. 
Haward, deacon here, who died 1718, aged 60, having ‘suffered trouble 
and imprisonment in times of persecution’ (Browne, 412). 

Heatu, Widow, Preston, Herts. (880); perhaps widow of ‘Heath, the collar- 
maker of Watton’, included among the ‘four famous preachers i in Herts.’ 
(T. Edwards, Gangraena, III. 81). 

HERNE, Jer., Sawbridgeworth, Herts. (877); tradesman who insisted on open- 
ing shop ‘upon all holie days and thanksgiving and fast dayes’ (Urwick, 
Herts., 686). 

HERRING, Jn., Bishops Hull, Som. (1097); one of seven students of New Inn 
Hall, Oxon., who left the university as not approving of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Ch. of England; or his father (C.R.). 

Heywarp, Thos., Houghton Regis, Beds. & St. Albans, Herts. (860, 882f.); 
aa at Kensworth (later St. Albans), Herts.; died 1688 (Urwick, Herts., 
217); 

Heywarp, al. Hawortu, (Wm.,) St. Albans, Herts. (882); should be in 
heavy type; C.R.; cf. Urwick, Herts., 216. 

Hieron, Sam., Chartham & Molash, Kent (993f.); ej. (not fr. Shirley, 
Derbyshire, as G.L.T., but) fr. Chilham, Kent; C.R., as Herne, Sampson. 
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Hosss, Rich., itin. min. in Kent (1003); cf. T. Rudyard, The Anabaptist 
Preacher unmasked ... as also the nee from Richard Hobbs, an Ana- 
baptist Preacher in Dover, examined, 1 

ae ky, ie Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. (877); maltster (Urwick, Herts., 

Ho.wey, Jer., Bristol (825); discussed III. 290f. 

HonyLove, Thos. ., Bedford (859); signed letter from Bapt. ch., Bedford, to 
Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 (Urwick, Herts., 645, n.2). 

Hors(£)MAN, Edw., Stratton, Rutland (774); host. to Jn. Richardson, ej. fr. 
Stamford, Lincs. (C.R.). 

sie tae Fran., Bristol (818); ej. fr. Winterbourne Monkton, Wilts.; 


Pile Wm., Clapham, Surrey (1011); ej. (mot fr. Marlborough, Wilts., 
G.LAT., but) fr. Hinton Waldrist, Berks.; C.R. 


Ives, Jer., Reading (951); D.N.B. 


Jackson, Chas., Halam, Notts. (717); ej. fr. Selston, Notts.; C.R. 

Jacos, Jn., Canterbury, Kent (1001); prob. rel. to Wm. Jacob, ej. fr. St. 
Nicholas at Wade, Kent, where his dau. bap. 1663 (C.R.). 

JENNETT, Thos., Bristol (818); ej. fr. Brimpsfield, Glos.; C.R., as Jennings. 

Jounson, Thos., North Repps, Norfolk (885); Gent., on Norfolk Comm. of 
Eastern Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 382). 

Juice (not SAyER), Thos., Gracechurch St., London (981); ej. (not fr. Rud- 
ford, Glos., as G.L.T., but) fr. St. Martin’s, Worcester; C.R, 


KEKEWICH, Sam., St. Germans, Cornwall (1187); Geo. Kekewich M.P. for 
Liskeard, Cornwall, in Long Parlt. (Carlyle, II. 363); Edw. Kekewich, 
of Menheniot, Cornwall, son-in-law of Sir Henry Vane the younger (J. 
Willcock, Sir H. Vane the younger, 353). 

KErriDGE, Sarah, Wootton Fitzpaine, Dorset (1137); presumably dau. of 
jn. Kerridge, ej. therefrom (C.R.). 

Kirrin, Wm., Little Moorfields, London (988); D.N.B. 

Kine, Edw., Ashby-de- la-Launde, Lincs. (727); on Lincs. Comm. of Eastern 
Assocn, (Carlyle, II. 381); sole executor to his protégé, Sam. Lee, ej. fr. 
Burton Pedwardine, Lincs. (C.R.). 

Kine, Jas., Debenham, Suffolk (919); not son of Jn. King, ej. therefrom, 
as G.L.T., but himself, his name (pace Cal.) being James; C.R 

Kinc, Mark, Maiden Newton, Dorset (1131); ej. fr. Winterbourne Stoke, 
Wilts.; C.R. 

KinGsNorTH, Rich., Staplehurst, Kent (1006); D.N.B. 

Kwnicut, Anne, Southampton (1047); Jas. Knight signed Southampton 
petition (393). 

Lane, Sam., North Repps, Norfolk (885); ej. net fr. Long Houghton, Nor- 
thumberland, as G.L.T., but) therefrom; C.R 

Lez, Jos., Ashby-de-la- Launde, Lincs. & Catthorpe (not Calthorpe), Leics. 
(727, 766, 768); ej. (not fr. Burton Pedwardine, Lincs., as 727, but) fr. 
Cotesbach, Leics., as 766, 768; C.R. 

Le Gay, Peter, West Stoke, Sussex (1031); father-in-law of Jn. Willis, ej. fr. 
Wool Lavington, Sussex (C.R.); cf. Notes &- Queries, 12 ser., VIII. 341, 
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Lion, Thos., Sawbridgeworth, Herts. (877); among parishioners entrusted 
with sequestratn., 1643 (Urwick, Herts., : 

Logs, Rich., Treworder House, Kenwyn, & Falinouth House, Mylor, Corn- 
wall (1191); father of Stephen Lobb, inf.; High Sheriff of Cornwall, 
1652; M.P. for St. Michael’s, Cornwall, 1659 (Gordon, 304, s.v. Peter 
Lobb ). : 

Loge. Stephen, Mylor, Cornwall (1191); D.N.B. 
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Lone, Geo., Leicester (758); should be in heavy type; C.R 

Lorton, Rich., Spittlefields, London (987); Edw. Loton m. " Aholibah, dau. of 
Nich. Lockyer, inf. (C.R.). 

Lovepay, Sam., East Smithfield, London (989); D.N.B. 

Low, Wm., Chiswick, Middlesex (960); ej. fr. Hereford Cathedral; C.R. 


Mats, Edm., Fenny Stanton, Hunts, (849); on Cambs. Comm, of Eastern 
Assocn, (Carlyle, II. 379). 

Man, Wm., Stagsden, Beds. (854); signed letter fr. Bapt. ch., Bedford, to 
Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 (Urwick, Herts., 645, n.2). 

MANNING, Edw., Dartmouth, Devon (1166); iced Dartmouth petition 
(1. 208). 

MANNING, Sam., jun., Pulham, Norfolk (899); not Sam. Manning, ej. fr. 
Walpole, Suffolk, as G.L.T., but his son; later min. of Congreg. ch., 
Sweffling, Suffolk (Browne, 548). 

Marsh, Jn., Garston, Herts. (879); bought the estate c. 1636; died 1681 
(Urwick, Herts., 361); on Herts. Comm. of Eastern Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 
379); host to Jon. Grew & to Jn., son of Oliver Heywood (Heywood, 
IV. 85). 

MarsuHa.l, Thos., itin. min. in Som, (1111f.); min. at Ilminster; died 1705 
(Gordon, 9, 308f.). 

Martyn, (Geo.,) Birmingham (791); ej. (not fr. Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, 
as G.L.T.,. but) fr. Weedon Beck, Northants.; C.R. 

MaAsTERS, Jos., Cheshunt, Herts. (883); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
Maisters. 

MERRIMAN, Thos., alas Berks. (951); father of Benj. Merriman, min. 
at Newbury (Gordon, 312). 

Mitway, Thos., Preston, Herts. & Coggeshall, Essex (880, 937); min, at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 1674-93 (Browne, 405ff.). 

Motesey, al, MosELey, Robt., Cloughead, Derbyshire (710); ‘one of the 
founders (1691) of the Cheshire Classis, being then Min. of Ringhay 
Chapel, Cheshire’ (Gordon, 312). 

Moore, Stephen, Southwark, Surrey (983); perhaps identical with Simon 
Moor, ej. fr. Worcester Cathedral (C.R.). 

Moors, Thos., Esq., Batcombe & Spargrove, Som. (1088); cf. C.R., Index. 


NeE.tHorPE, Jn., Little Grimsby, Lincs. (728); Esq., on Lincs. Comm. of 
Eastern Assocn., & M.P. for Beverley, Yorks., in Long Parlt. (Carlyle, 
II. 366, 381); secluded by Pride’s Purge, 1648 (Declaratn. . . Concerning 
the Secluded Members, 1659). 

NoweE.t (printed NorweELv in Index), Sam., Newton, Derbyshire & Ash- 
field, Notts. (704—duplicated at 709—, 721); ej. (not fr. se Surrey, 
as 704, 709, but) fr. Ault Hucknall, Derbyshire, as 721; 

ORLEBAR, Matt., Polebrook, Northants. (805); son of Geo. ace Esq., of 
Poddington Manor, Beds.; ‘qualifying for the ministry’, 1690 (Gordon, 
73,322); 


PEMBERTON, Robt., St. Albans, Herts. (880); of a well-known St. Albans 
family (Urwick, Herts., 179f.). 

PuaTT, Jn., Godalming, Surrey (1015); ej. (not fr. Trin. Coll., Cambridge, as 
Git, but) fr. West Horsley, Surrey; C.R. 


Rice, —, Aston & Sheephall, Herts, (883); ‘the tinker of Aston’, included 
among the ‘four famous preachers in Herts.’ (T. Edwards, Gangraena, 
III. 81). 

Ricu, Silvanus, (Bull House,) Penistone, Yorks. (654, 662); cf. C.R., Index. 

Rouis, Wm., Pinner, Middlesex (963); ej. (not fr. Folkestone, Kent, as 
G.L.T., but) therefrom; C.R. 


ee 
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RoweE, Jn., Shobrooke, Devon (1156); cousin of _Jn. Rowe, ej. fr. Westminster 
Abbey XC. R.), not himself, as ‘G.L.T. 


ScorT, Oliver, itin. min. in Beds. & Cambs, (859, 868f., 879—Ashwell being 
in Beds., not Herts.); should be in light type; called to ministry of Bapt. 
ch., Bedford, 1671; signed letter to Bapt. ch., Hitchin, 1677 (Urwick, 
Herts., 645, n.2). 

Scurr, Jn., Osgoodby Grange, Yorks. (643); should be in light type, as not 
identical with Leonard Scurr, ej. fr. Beeston, Yorks., who continued: at 
Beeston (C.R.). 

SHERWOOD, Widow, Ely, Cambs. (871); perh. widow of Jn. Sherwood, or 
Cambs. Comm. of Eastern Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 377). 

SILLY, Mrs. Anne, Helligan, Bodmin, Cornwall (1189); Mrs. Dorothy Silly, 
jun., niece of Jon. Wills, sup. (C. .R.). 

Sms, Wm., Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey (1012); ej. (not fr. Leicester, as 
Gl... ‘but) fr. Wimbledon, Surrey; C.R. 

SMITH, Sam., jun., Hereford (778); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

SmitH, Mr., Woolley, Glos. (not Som.) (1079); Mary Smith of Woolland 
member of Broadmead Bapt. ch., Bristol, 1675; cast out 1679 (Broad- 
mead Recs., “91, 195). 

SPENCER, Jn., Cheshunt, Herts. (883, cf. 882); poss. author of Treatise con- 
cerning lawfulnesse of every mans exercising his gift as God shall call him 
thereunto, 1641; signed letter to Cromwell as Commissioner for Herts., 
1655 (Urwick, Herts., 671); preacher at Theobalds, Herts., 1658 (ib., 507). 

Spricc, Wm., Ensworth, Hants. (1043, 1048); ? D.N.B. 

SPRINGALL, Thos., Wells, Norfolk (899f.); on Norfolk Comm, of Eastern 
Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 383). 

Stanssy, Philip, Dorchester, Dorset (1141); Mayor 1657 & ‘one of the 
most prominent & influential of Dorchester’s citizens’; III. 330f. 

STEPHENS, Nath., jun., “gees Leics. (760); son of Nath. Stephens, ej. fr. 
Fenny Drayton, Leics. (C.R.; cf. Nich. & Axon, 567 ff.). 

Stewarp, Anth., Tunstead, Norfoik (894); a Steward, Esq., on Norfolk 

Comm. of Eastern Associatn. (Carlyle, II. 383). 

STRANGE, Joan, Bideford, Devon (1183); m. 1673 Theoph. Polwhele, ej. fr. 
Tiverton, Devon (C.R.); presumably rel. to Eliz. Strange, whom 
Jn. Bartlet, ej. fr. Fremington, Devon, m. at Bideford (C.R.); and 
to Kath. Strange, whom Jon. Hanmer, ej. fr. Bishop’s Tawton, Devon, 
m. at Bideford (C.R.). 

STRONG, Jas,, itin. min. in Som. (1095-1111); ej. ore fr. Alwinton, Northum- 
berland, as G.L.T., but) fr. Ilminster, Som.; 


TAVERNER, Sam., Dover, Kent (1003); formerly Commander of Deal Castle; 
Ill. 312. 

Terry, Stephen, Sutton, Hants. (1036); prob. son of Jas. Terry, sup. (C.R.). 

THOMPSON, Eliz., Dedham, Essex (928); sister of Sam. Brinsley, ej. fr. 
Alphamstone, Essex (C.R.). 

Tort(s), Jn., sage (896, 901); gent., on Norfolk Comm. of Eastern 
Assocn, (Carlyle, I I. 383). 

Tovy, Simon, Bristol (819); ‘We gave warning to our Landlord, Tovy, that 
we shoul d leave our Pee oe being kept out of it by Force’, 
22 June 1682 (Broadmead Recs., 240 

Tracy, Thos., East Ruston & Great Yarmouth, Norfolk (900f.); orig. a 
member of Congreg. ch., Yarmouth, among ‘whom two of his children 
baptized, 1650-1; ‘the church at Yarmouth did withdraw from Thomas 
Tracy as one that did make divisions’, 166 (Browne, 547, with n.). 


Vaux, Thos., Edworth, Beds. & Pirton, Herts. (859, 882); min. at Broadmead 
Bapt. ch., Bristol, 1687-93 (Broadmead Recs., 15 foll.). 
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WalTE, Jn., Toft, Cambs. (868); should be in light type, as not ej. fr. 
Sproughton, Suffolk (C.R., as Jos.); poss. min. at Meesden, Herts., 1654 
(Urwick, Herts., 760). 

WALKER, Jn., Rochdale & Newton, Lancs. (674, 680); not nephew of Wm. 
Walker, ej. fr. Newton Heath, Lancs., as G.L.T., but himself, his name 
(pace Cal.) being John; C.R. 

WALL, Jn., Gloucester (823); ej. (not fr. Broadway, Worcs., as G.L.T., but) 
fr. Broadwas, Worcs.; C.R, 

Warp, Leonard, Tanshelf, Yorks. (654); of The Court, Pontefract, Yorks., 
where he was host to Josh. Ferret, ej. therefrom (C.R.; Ch; Dale, 56). 
Wuincop, Rich., Spexhall, Suffolk (913); despite licence, fined £20 as con- 

venticler, & appeal dismissed, 1674 (C.R., s.v. Wm. Manning). 

WicLayE, Jn., Wirksworth, Derbyshire (703); Thos. Shelmerdine, ej. fr. 
eae Derbyshire, m. Faith Wigley, & retired to Wirksworth after ejn. 
(C.R.). 

Wi..is, Henry, Cransley, Northants. (806); ej. (not fr. Faxton, Northants., 
as G.L.T., but) fr. Loddington, Northants.; C.R. 

Woop, Robt., itin. min. in Norfolk (900); Robt. Wood, Esq., on Norfolk 
Comm. of Eastern Assocn. (Carlyle, II. 383). 

Woopwarp, Lidia, Cookley, Suffolk (914); perh. widow of Woodward ej. fr. 
Southwold, Suffolk (C.R.). 

Woo.uHousE, Robt., Glapwell, Derbyshire (664); prob. son of Thos. Wool- 
house of Glapwell, ‘a great Supporter of godly Ministers’ (C.R., s.v 
Robt. Durant). 

WooLsTon(£), Jn., itin. min. in Norfolk (900f.); min. of Bapt. ch., Ingham, 
Norfolk, seemingly 1657-77 (Harmer MSS., ap. Browne, 554). 

Wort, Jn., Road Weedon, Northants (807); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

WortHaM, Thos., Wickwar, Glos. (518); min. at Nailsworth, Glos. (Gordon 
389); prob. identical with Thos. Worden, itin. min. in Worcs., Warwick- 
shire, Glos., & Berks. (785, 803, 820, 948). 

Wricut, Jn., Arnold, Notts. (722); not the Jn. Wright ej. fr. Edmondthorpe, 
Leics., as G.L.T. (C.R.); prob. the Capt. Wright, an elder at Castle Gate 
Congreg. ch., Nottingham, ‘a credit to religion, and an ornament to the 
congregation’ (Church Book, ap. A. R. Henderson, Hist. of Castle Gate 


Congreg. Ch., Nottingham, W2). GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Not every magnum opus is to be judged by its bulk. In Dr. A. 
Dakin’s Calvinism (Duckworth, 5s.) is the mellowness which comes 
of working over a subject con amore for many years, combined with 
an irreducible succinctness. The book is divided into three main 
parts: Calvinism as a dogmatic system; Calvinism as an ecclesias- 
tical system; and, Some Aspects of Calvinism. The first part, an 
extended synopsis and interpretation of the Institutio, is especially 
valuable not only for its lucidity but for the delicate intermingling 
of admiration and criticism. The second and third parts, which 
deal with the spread of the ecclesiastical system through Europe 
and the English-speaking world, and with such subjects as Scrip- 
ture, Authority, the Social Order,'and Church and State, are more 
sketchy, and their references tend to be secondary; but they make 
most stimulating reading. In the first part attention is drawn to 
such principles as Calvin’s conceiving of God primarily in terms of 
will, the theological basis of his humanitarianism, and his interest in 
personnalité rather than acte (Doumergue), and to the fruitfulness 

[Continued on p. 122] 


Arthur Dunlop Martin 


HE death last December of A. D. Martin (as he always 

signed himself), at the age of 71, has deprived the Con- 

gregational churches of one of those scholar-ministers who, 
we like to think, are a special characteristic of ours, yet for whom 
one searches far in days when Christianity must be ‘‘practical’’ or 
it is nothing. Though his interests were less specialized, Martin 
reminded one of F. J. Powicke, who had the same combination of 
spiritual and intellectual earnestness with Christian gentleness. His 
conversation could recall Dr. Horton’s: how few have that gift of 
expressing personality as they talk, so that with the first sentence 
you know you are in touch with something vital; his choice of 
words might seem at first a trifle precious, but soon you saw they 
were not chosen self-consciously but were the fruit of a reflection 
deep and disciplined. In Edinburgh, indeed, some came to listen 
to his sermons drawn in the first instance by admiration for his 
English. There, as at Southampton, Buxton, and Chelmsford, his 
name is held in warm affection and respect. In his churches, as in 
his home life, he was a truly happy man. __ Even the ill health, 
which in youth had prevented him from the higher education, and 
which often dogged him later, was accepted and used and made a 
blessing. 

Those who know Martin’s books think so highly of them that it 
is a pity they are not known and read more widely. The number 
of our ministers who, with no degree from any university, have 
had a six shilling work published by the Cambridge Press, must be 
small, if it exceeds the number one: Aspects of the Way: being 
meditations and studies in the life of Jesus Christ (C.U.P., 1924) is 
perhaps Martin’s most distinguished contribution. It was followed 
by The Prophet Jonah: the Book and the Sign (Longmans, 1926); 
and by Foreshewings of Christ: Old Testament Studies in the Pre- 
paration for the Advent (S.P.C.K., 1930), in which are to be 
found the same scholarly ‘‘openings’’ of familiar texts and scenes, 
the same delicacy of touch and spiritual perception, as in the 
larger book. Meanwhile our own leaders knew their man, and for 
the Congregational Union he wrote his admirable book, The Prin- 
ciple of the Congregational Churches (1927), which has chapters on 
the principle’s devotional and business applications as well as on 
its historical evolution; while for the L.M.S. he wrote of Doctor 
Vanderkemp (Livingstone Press, 1931), the Society’s pioneer mis- 
sionary to S. Africa. A short appreciation of one of his “‘great 
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ones’’ appeared as The Religion of Wordsworth (Allen & Unwin), 
which he told me, significantly, was really on the religion of grati- 
tude, as illustrated by Wordsworth. Earlier he had tried his hand 
at a seventeenth century novel, Una Breakspear. Increasingly, 
however, his mind turned to Jesus Himself, and 1934 saw the 
publication of a larger work, The) Holiness of Jesus (Allen & 
Unwin). In the last year of his life he wrote to me, “‘I feel that 
this Supreme Figure is more to me than ever.. It would be a good 
thing if every Christian disciple in his old age would try to write 
the Life of his Master, though no eye other than his own ever saw 
it’’. Happily the MS. of his attempt was completed a few weeks 
before he died, and is at present with the printer. 

Martin’s temperament was a poetic and imaginative one— 
Vaughan, Wordsworth, and Francis Thompson were among his 
hierarchy—and it is the combination of this with his scholarly 
carefulness (he knew and could interpret cruces in both the Bible’s 
original tongues) which gives character and quality to his writing. 
While deeply grateful for all the help towards understanding which 
modern scholarship has given, he yet insisted that Jesus Christ was 
a poet, not a logician, and that the intuitive, imaginative approach 
to Him needs tender nurturing. Then “‘sometimes we come sud- 
denly upon a hidden blossom where we had never before discerned 
a bud, though we had thought we knew all the buds’’. 

Martin was no pacifist—he felt too keenly, he said, the indi- 
vidual’s undischarged debt to Society—but he had the eirenic 
temper which all pacifists must desire. It sprang from his child- 
like trust in a Father-God. ‘Two texts often ring in my memory’’, 
he wrote in his last letter to me; ‘‘ ‘All things are Thy servants’ 
(Ps. 11991) and ‘Of Him and through Him and unto Him are all 
things’ (Rom. 1136). Here I anchor and find tranquillity’. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
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of their consequences. The treatment is historical, and Dr. Dakin 
is careful to indicate where Calvin’s doctrine is ‘‘still mediaeval’’ or 
not completely emancipated from older thought-forms, and where 
his argument is ‘‘scarcely possible to a modern thinker’. His re- 
mark that ‘‘Calvin’s view of the Bible will never be resuscitated’’ 
is important, since, as he says elsewhere, all turns on “‘the right- 
ness or wrongness of the Reformer’s conception of Scripture and 
the soundness of his deductions from it’’. In view of the revived 
interest in Calvinism, this book meets a real need. In a later 
edition misprints need attention on pp. 41, 103, 189. (where 
IV.viii.5 should be IV.viii.8), 193, and 210 (where XIII.vii.2 
should be III.vii.2). G. F. Nutratt. 


REVIEWS 


Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1850. Volume III. The 
Congregationalists. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. Chicago 
and Cambridge University Presses. 18s. 


Having already published volumes of source materials for the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians, the indefatigable Prof. Sweet has 
now turned his attention to the Congregationalists. It is a fascinat- 
ing collection of documents he has printed—about missionaries 
following settlers to Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other 
frontier territory. We have Chicago in 1835 with a population of 
300, and development at the rate described by Stephen Peet to 
the American Home Missionary Society dated ‘‘Milwaukie, March 
30, 1844’’: 

When I made my first tour through the Territory in 1839, 
I found only six churches and three ministers. Now we have a 
General Convention and Three District Conventions which 
embrace Sixty one churches and over Forty ministers. 


Peet was one of the remarkable figures in the religious life of the 
period—a missionary statesman with insight and acumen, ag this 
letter of 1843 bears witness: 

The place (Prairie du Sac) is increasing in population and 
it is important that the station be occupied. It is the only 
foothold we have on the north side of the Wisconsin River. 
The region around is filling up rapidly. No other Denomina- 
tion is on the ground at present, I believe, and we have no 
other minister within 25 miles—Mr. Nichols proves to be all 
we anticipated. He exerts a good influence by his admirable 
and consistent deportment, and is on the whole edifying and 
useful in his preaching; though (he) has not the talent or force 
of character requisite to turn the world upside down at once. 
I should think he was preparing the way for a good, steady, 
permanent society and church. I regard him as worthy your 
patronage and the church as needing your aid. 

Of course, Peet was called ‘‘dictatorial’’, and eventually he had 
to resign. He had already been instrumental in forming Beloit 
College, and now he went on to establish the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. : ; : 
Peet’s resignation was not unconnected with the difficulties 
which arose between Presbyterians and Congregationalists. Where 
there was good will on both sides the ‘‘Plan of Union’’ worked well, 
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but if suspicion arose that one side or the other was trying to take 
advantage conflict was inevitable. But even today the two de- 
nominations in England might learn from the experiment, which 
might be illustrated from Article 18 of the Wisconsin Plan of 
Union: 

Individual ministers or churches, belonging to this Presby- 
tery, may adopt either the Presbyterian or the Congregational 
mode of church government, and each church shall be repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Presbytery by one delegate. 


Many are the points of interest which emerge as one reads. In this 
country we find it hard to realize that in New England Con- 
gregationalism was once the Established Church, and so we have 
references to ‘‘Dissenters, especially Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, 
and Episcopalians’. 

The method of Ordination is much the same as that still employed 
in American Congregationalism. A Council of ministers examines 
the candidate; but let this entry of 1801 speak: 

The Council proceeded to examine Mr. Chapman respecting 
his knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity, his belief in 
those doctrines—his ability to teach them to others—his ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the truth; his views in entering 
on the work of the ministry—his qualifications for a mission- 
ary, and his motives for entering into that service—and gain- 
ing full satisfaction on thesd points,— 

Voted unanimously to consecrate him to the work of the 
ministry, with peculiar reference to his laboring as a Mission- 
ary in the New Settlements in the United States of America— 
and that the solemnity of his ordination be attended at the 
meeting house at this place tomorrow at half-past ten o’clock, 
a.m. 

Voted, That the several parts of the ordination service be 
performed by the following persons: The Rev. Royal Tyler to 
make the introductory prayer, the Rev. Levi Hart, D.D., to 
preach the Sermon; the Rev. Cyprian Strong to make the con- 
secrating prayer during which the Rev. Messrs. John Willard, 
Levi Hart, Cyprian Strong and Amos Bassett lay on hands; 
the Rev. John Willard to give the Charge; the Rev. Amos 
Bassett to give the Right Hand of Fellowship; and the Rev. 
Amasa Porter to make the concluding prayer. 


On the frontier the missionaries had a strenuous task; often the 
settlers had no money, and so stipends were behind, and, had to 
be taken in kind. Slavery, Temperance, Sabbath Breaking, are 
constantly referred to in the documents, which contain not only 
letters and reports, but church records and minutes of Convention 
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and Associations, and the vivid autobiography of Flavel Bascom 
describing pioneer life in Illinois from 1833 to 1840. 

The editorial work is well done, although “‘sic’’ appears far too 
often and there is an unfortunate ‘‘Calvanism’’ on p. 43 and a 
misprint on p. 69. 

EDITOR. 


Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands. The Rise and Fall 
of the English Congregational Classes, 1621-1635. By 
RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS. American Society of Church 
History. $3.00. 


The eager anticipation with which we opened this prize essay was 
swiftly disappointed: Prof. Stearns has merely printed the Boswell 
MSS. from the British Museum, many of them previously printed 
in Burrage, Early English Dissenters, and written a commentary 
round them. Thus, while he has made more easily available the 
facts contained in the documents, he has added nothing to the 
knowledge of students. Not only) so, but he betrays a lack of 
objectivity which is deplorable in a work of this kind; he speaks 
of the ‘‘weasel words’’ of the exiles, of ‘“‘typical Congregational 
ambiguity’ and ‘‘the wiles and ambiguous protestations of Con- 
gregational nonconformists’’, and the like. From first to last 
there is no recognition of the fact that the men of whom he writes 
left their country, and sometimes risked prison and death, to secure 
that freedom of worship which Prof. Stearns today enjoys. 

We cannot but think that Prof. Stearns would have done much 
better to set his papers against the Elizabethan background. 
Apparently he knows nothing of the classical system the Puritans 
attempted to establish within the Church about 1580, and he never 
makes clear the varieties of opinion represented by the exiles. Ask 
any student of Congregational history who was the English Con- 
gregationalist most prominent in Holland, and he will reply at 
once, ‘‘John Robinson’’.. John Robinson, though he lived for four 
years after the formation of the English Classes, is mentioned in a 
footnote only, and there is no explanation why he did not share in 
it—nor is there any mention of the Leyden congregation’s reputa- 
tion among Dutch magistrates and people. The fact that all shades 
of opinion—in regard to separation, the recognition of the Church 
of England as a true Church, the rights of the magistrate, etc.— 
were to be found among Puritans in the Low Countries as well as 
at home explains much of the ambiguity of which Prof. Stearns 
complains. Then they were in a sense citizens of two countries 
with a dual allegiance; the ministers were sometimes chaplains to 
the Merchant Adventurers or to the Army; a congregation believing 
in freedom from the demands of the Church at home would desire 
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to give hospitality to other refugees, even though they differed from 
them in many ways, and so the “‘troubles at Frankfort’’ were often 
reproduced. The ambiguity was well put in a letter from Ambas- 
sador Boswell to Secretary Coke in 1633: 


By which your Honor may perceyve how strangely it hath 
hunge now above fifty yeares between the Church of England 
and the Reformed of these parts, tanquam in Inter-Mundiis 
Epicuri, clearely conforming it selfe neyther to the constitu- 
tions of the one nor the other, eyther for discipline, or for the 
parts, Order, & formes in Divine Service. 

Prof. Stearns is not unaware of this, for he speaks of the Ambassa- 
dor’s need of caution 


in view of the legal security from both Dutch and English in- 
terference which the Congregational classis had by treaty, 
royal grant, Dutch commission, the nature and organization 
of the Merchant Adventurers, and the peculiar type of non- 
conformity which obligingly permitted Congregationalists to 
take the oath of supremacy and to admit that the Church of 
England was a true church. 


What then was this Classis of 1621? It was an attempt, made in 
the first place by eleven English and Scottish ministers, to accom- 
modate themselves to the organization of the Reformed Churches 
of the Continent, possibly, in the case of some of them, with the 
intention of drawing attention from the nature of their nonconform- 
ity. Probably James, in acceding to their petition—it is one of the 
major anomalies of the situation that men who lived abroad for 
their religion should petition the King; but it must always be 
remembered that they claimed to be loyal Englishmen—thought he 
was establishing a Presbyterian Synod, but this was far from the 
plan of the ministers; indeed, those who declined to enter it prob- 
ably did so because they feared the Classis would pass from giving 
counsel and advice to the exercise of authority over the individual 
church, and thus to the infringement of Congregational indepen- 
dency. 

The Classis was in an impossible position, and it was certain 
sooner or later to come into conflict with both civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities in England and in the Netherlands; finally, in large 
measure because the States General were unable to resist the Eng- 
lish Government, their support to the exiles was withdrawn. Those 
mainly responsible for this action were Laud, of course; Edward 
Misselden, the Deputy of the Merchant Adventurers at Delft, who 
lost his post in the course of the struggle; Stephen Goffe, army 
chaplain, and informer, who had forsaken his father’s Puritanism, 
and was in time to become a Roman Catholic—his middle name 
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should have been Laval; and Sir William Boswell, the English 
Ambassador, who was at any rate a clean fighter who did what he 
believed to be his duty. Before the Classis was dissolved in 1633 
many famous names had come into the picture—William Ames, 
Thomas Hooker, John Davenport among them; many notable 
ideas, too, such as that of those ‘‘Brownistically affected in par- 
ticular opinions, as in allowing private men to preach’’. 

Although disappointed, as we have said, in finding nothing new, 
we have enjoyed working again over the story. There is a misprint 
on p. 6, and at some points we should like to check Prof. Stearn’s 
transcription from the manuscripts [a good exercise for a student 
learning to read documents would be to compare Mr. Burrage’s 
and Prof. Stearns’s versions with the originals]; we have even 
wondered whether it was recognized that “‘parson’’ was probably 
“‘person’’ or that “‘happily’’ was ‘“‘haply’’; and can the queried 
“‘ndks’’ possibly be an abbreviated ‘‘marks’’ ? EpIrTor. 


CONGREGATIONAL BENEFACTORS TO THE DEAF. 


In Trans. VIII. 196-207, 246-254, is an article under this title by Mr. 
Selwyn Oxley, Secretary of the Guild of St. John of Beverley. Mr. Oxley 
now sends these additional notes: ; 


Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. "The Hartford church with which he was 
connected was the Center Congregational. 


Kinniburgh, the headmaster of the Deaf School at Edinburgh which Gal- 
laudet visited in 1815 (the first English private pupil here was my 
great-uncle, P, Clennel, of Harbottle Castle, near Morpeth) was also 
a Congregationalist. He entertained Gallaudet to a school banquet 
21 Oct., 1815. About this time Kinniburgh started a class for older 
past pupils, of which Clennel was a “foundation member”. Later, 
an old pupil, a contemporary of my uncle, one of the Blackwoods, was 
its first missioner; he moved the work to the Lawnmarket and then to 
Albany St., its present home, where he ran it on Presbyterian lines 
from about 1822. This was the first Adult Deaf Mission to be started 
in any part of the world, 

Thus the first public deaf educational work, by John Townsend here and 

by T. H. Gallaudet in the United States, was hegun by Congregationalists, 

as was the first Adult Deaf Work in Scotland. It is a pleasure to an 

Anglican to point out these facts and to note that Congregationalists have 

continued to play an important part in the education of the deaf, as revealed 

_in my article. At the present time the evacuated Birmingham Deaf Day 

Schools are using the rooms of the Stratford-on-Avon Church. 
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EDITORIAL 


UR President takes with him the good wishes of all members 
() of the Society as he relinquishes the Principalship of 
Lancashire College, which he has held since 1922. Charac- 
teristically, he is not ceasing work altogether, for he has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Cavendish, Suffolk. Dr. Grieve has 
been very loyal to the Society, and always on the look-out for 
opportunities to further its interests. We wish for him and Mrs. 
Grieve many years of healthy, happy leisure, with just as much 
work as they feel inclined to do. It is a hundred years this year 
since the opening of the Lancashife College in its Manchester home; 
it is therefore appropriate that the President should address our 
Annual Meeting on the subject “Early Years in Lancashire 
College’. | The Meeting will be held in Dr. Berry’s Room, 22, 
Memorial Hall, London, on Tuesday, May 11th, at 3 p.m. 

We print within an article by one of the oldest students of the 
College, the Rev. J. P. Kingsland, describing his student days 
sixty-five years ago. 

* * * ox ee : 

Though our last issue carries the date November, 1941, it did 
not appear until well into 1942. We are glad to be able to print 
this 64 pp. number, though we fear the paper situation will prevent 
another number from appearing in the autumn. Nevertheless, the 
work of the Society is being maintained. There has never been 
more correspondence than this winter, and many of our members 
are engaged in research of various kinds. We hope that all are 
keeping a watch on this paper salvage campaign, which might 
easily result in the destruction of valuable historical documents. In 
some areas an expert examines all papers submitted. Recently 
from Suffolk we were asked if we would care to have an album 
which had been sent in. It was the ordinary kind of Victorian 
album, with the usual quotations, but some of its pages contained 
the signatures of ministers and delegates who visited the Doddridge 
Museum in Northampton when the Congregational Union held its 
Autumnal Meetings there in 1851. We accepted the album with 
gratitude, and it has found a fitting abiding place in Northampton. 
We hope to print a description of its contents later. 
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This is a year of ecclesiastical centenaries, and notably for Scot- 
land. The centenary of the Disruption must not be allowed to 
obscure that of the formation of the Evangelical Union. Of the 
two events Dr. John Murphy writes in the April Congregational 
Quarterly, and members of the Society may care to be reminded 
of the article on ‘‘The Morisonian Controversy’, by the Rev. M. R. 
Kirkpatrick, in Transactions, VIII. 226-236. Prof. Hugh Watt’s 
Thomas Chalmers and the Disruption (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) is a stirring 
account of the life and work of the preacher-reformer who led the 
Free Churchmen out into the wilderness, which his skill and the 
devotion and.generosity of the people of Scotland soon transformed. 

* * * * * 


For Congregationalists there is an even more important com- 
memoration. On April 6th, 1593, Henry Barrow and John 
Greenwood came to an untimely end; six weeks later the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury saw to it that John Penry was executed with 
as much secrecy as possible. Today it seems incredible that men 
of such steadfast courage and loyalty, earnest men making their 
witness for pure religion, should have lost their lives in this country 
for the same cause for which pastors are imprisoned in occupied 
Europe today. There is opportunity for Congregationalists this 
spring to tell the world that three and a half centuries ago their 
forefathers were dying for a cause for which Roman Bishops are 
standing today—the Bishop of Miinster almost uses Penry’s words 
in his recently published sermons. 

Recently we have spent much time in transcribing the note-book 
Penry used in the last months of his life. It rests in the Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. Why there, of all places, 
readers may ask? Because the Huntington Library bought the 
Ellesmere MSS., and the first Baron Ellesmere was Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Attorney-General and subsequently Lord Chancellor, one 
of the men responsible for Penry’s fate. Apparently members of 
the Privy Council, Judges, and others kept in their private posses- 
sion exhibits at the trials in which they were engaged, and Elles- 
mere kept this note-book. Penry’s papers were seized, and, as is 
well known, his private and unpublished writings were put in as 
evidence against him. We have copied at the Huntington Library 
some of the depositions, and this note-book can be identified among 
the exhibits listed. Other unknown works of Penry are mentioned, 
and we hope when the war clouds lift that we may have the oppor- 
tunity to search for them in the Ellesmere Collection. 

Passages used in the trial are marked in the margin of the note- 
book. A note-book kept in prison is not exactly an ideal manu- 
script to decipher. There are now two photostats in this country, 
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one in the National Library of Wales, the other in our possession, 
and thus we have been able to give a good deal of time to it. Some- 
times Penry writes with the book upside down; often an item does 
not run consecutively; sometimes there are fragmentary notes. 
With patience, however, practically the whole has been deciphered, 
though when Penry has used Welsh expert assistance has been 
needed: one baffling word only yielded when a brain wave sug- 
gested it was a Welsh word in Greek letters! In due course, the 
note-book will be published—the precursor, we trust, of the long 
desired corpus of the writings of Browne, Harrison, Barrow, Green- 
wood and Penry. Penry was a truly heroic figure, and work on 
this manuscript has been thrilling indeed. It contains much impor- 
tant information, and confirms the view that there are few men in 
the history of Wales—or of any land, for that matter—who rank 
with the young martyr who gave his life witnessing for the truth 
when only about thirty years of age. 


* * * a ‘ * 


It is well that even in war-time local historians should continue 
their work, and from one of Britain’s most-blitzed cities comes a 
readable popular history. The Rev. J. G. Patton was for thirty 
years minister in Hull, first in Hope Street, and then when the 
church “‘moved out’? and became Newland. The Story of Hope 
Street Newland Congregational Church, Hull (Brown, 3s.) begins 
in 1797, and ends only with the present. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of Mr. Patton’s predecessors in the ministry was Henry Oller- 
enshaw, of whose work from 1856 onward a vivid account is given. 


* | % * * * 


The large folio manuscript volume recently acquired, and to be 
presented to the Presbyterian Historical Society of England, con- 
tains six Westminster Assembly documents in perfect condition. 


1. The Form of Church Government (Sept., 1644), in the hand- 
writing of John Wallis. 

2. Petition to Parliament (4 Aug., 1645) for expediting Presby- 
terian government, apparently in the handwriting of Adoniram 
Byfield. 

3. The Answer of the Assembly to the Reasons of the Dissenting 
Brethren for not bringing in a model of their way. 


4, The Reasons of the Dissenting Brethren against the third 
Proposition concerning Presbyterial Government. 
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5. The Answer of the Assembly to the said Reasons. 
These three are in the beautiful penmanship of several profes- 
sional scriveners. 


6. The Confession of Faith, in the handwriting of Cornelius 
Burges, containing several corrections which are referred to in the 
minutes of Assembly. 


The documents are all duly attested, and the volume thus con- 
tains the signatures of each of the seven men who held office in the 
Assembly,, Twisse, Herle, Burges, White, Palmer, Roborough, and 
Byfield. 


* * a * * 


The appreciations of the life and work of Bernard Manning heard 
at the last Annual Meeting are printed within. Since that time Mr. 
Frank Brittain’s admirable memoir of Mr. Manning (Heffer, 
7s. 6d.) has been published, the Independent Press has issued a 
volume of Mr. Manning’s sermons, A Layman in the Ministry 
(6s.) and the Epworth Press The Hymns of Wesley and Waits 6s.). 
A new edition of Orthodox Dissent is in preparation, and Mr, J. O. 
Greenwood is completing the History of the Dissenting Deputies on 
which Mr. Manning had been for so long engaged. A second 
volume of sermons is also a possibility. 

* * * * * 


Vol. VI of the Warwick County Records (Shire Hall, Warwick, 
10s. 6d.) has been issued, and an article thereon has appeared in 
the Congregational Quarterly (XXI, 58-61). Once again the 
editorial work is a joy to see, and Messrs. Ratcliff and Johnson and 
the Records Committee are to be warmly congratulated. 

* * * * * 


How many of our readers with Forsythia in their gardens know 
that it gets its name from one of the founders of Kensington 
Chapel? Mr. F. P. Winterbotham is now re-telling the story of 
the Chapel in the Church Calendar; in our next issue we hope to 
print extracts. 


Bernatd Lord Manning, the Man 


HAVE been asked to say something about Bernard Manning 
I as aman. His worth to us as a historian is to be spoken of 

by Mr. Matthews. In that respect his work was unfinished— 
inevitably a fragment, though a brilliant and valuable fragment. 
Manning died before he was 49, when his powers and resources as 
a student of history had only begun to bear fruit. But about a 
man’s personality and character there is something by no means 
fragmentary, something whole and complete, even though he dies 
young. And I count it a privilege to try to report my impression 
of that personality and character as it was known to me through a 
friendship of nearly 30 years. 

It is a familiar saying, with some truth in it, that it is dangerous 
and disappointing to apply any close scrutiny to the private lives 
and personal relationships of those who attain eminence or fame. 
And I suppose this is because so often there are mixed in their 
characters, sometimes indeed contributing to what they achieve, 
elements of private ambition and certain kinds of selfishness which 
make them less than lovable. A friend of Bernard Manning has 
the satisfaction, in speaking of him, of knowing that in him no such 
elements betrayed themselves to spoil or modify the influence of 
his life on all who knew him. Indeed my difficulty in speaking of 
him is to avoid the charge of being extravagant in my praise. I 
speak of course—and you will remember it—out of an intimate love, 
but I speak out of fairly close acquaintance with various circles in 
which he moved, and as one who has had opportunity of knowing 
how much he meant to many others besides myself. That he had 
faults not even those who loved and admired him most will doubt, 
but they were faults which lay between him and his Maker. No 
one could know him more than superficially without being aware 
that he had a constant attitude of penitent humility before God. 
But I dare to express a doubt whether anyone could be found 
among all who had to do with him who could rise up and say, 
Here, or here, even in this smallest matter, Bernard Manning did 
me wrong. 

He was a son of the Manse, and it is a tribute to his father and 
mother and the home they made, that, though that home till past 
his young manhood was one of almost severe poverty, the ministry 
was to him, and remained throughout his life, the ideal vocation. 
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He had a high v.ew of its responsibilities and indeed of its sacra- 
mental character. He regarded himself as dedicated to it. He had 
hoped to enter it. He took pains to qualify himself for entering it 
in the recognized way, if his health should permit, by becoming an 
external student at Cheshunt College while he was in residence 
at Jesus College. However, the lung trouble from which he suf- 
fered, as the result of a football accident and subsequent exposure 
in his boyhood, put out of question the taking of a pastorate. He 
decided that the best thing he could do was to go on living at 
Jesus, where he was in turn (coming up from Caistor Grammar 
School) Scholar, Fellow, Bursar, and Senior Tutor. In spite of his 
ceaseless activities on behalf of his College, it was possible for him, 
living as a bachelor Don, to get such periods of rest as his pre- 
carious health required. Though he had this physical weakness 
there was never anyone who was less of a valetudinarian. He 
scarcely ever gave to those who met him the impression that he was 
delicate. A number of people who knew him well have said to me, 
“T always thought he was a strong man’’. Certainly he did a 
strong man’s work for Jesus College. It would need a Jesus man to 
tell you what he meant for that Society, both the Senior and the 
Junior part of it, and any Jesus man you might meet, of the last 
20 years and more, would need no pressing to tell you of it. He 
stood among the first in the senior counsels of the College. Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson, that distinguished Fellow of Jesus, who died in 
old age in America only a few days before Manning, said to me 
some years ago, ““You know, I want Bernard [they all called him 
that] to be Master’. I think he never wished to be Master, nor 
would have allowed himself to be elected. He gloried in his work 
as Tutor. There were not many undergraduates whom he did not 
know personally, entering with a sympathy never feigned into 
their work and their play. The Boat Club, though he could never 
row, or play any game, was perhaps his special care. Year by 
year he went to Henley to cheer the Jesus boats at the Regatta. 
Undergraduates too called him Bernard, and as a token of an ad- 
miring love it rather added to than detracted from his dignity and 
authority among them. 

But if his social influence was most conspicuous in the Univer- 
sity and College where most of his time was spent, it was equally 
apparent in the unacademic circles of which his home was the 
centre. His father was successively minister at Ravenstonedale in 
Westmorland, at South Bar, Lincoln, at Stoke-on-Trent, at War- 
minster, and for his last pastorate at Ravenstonedale again. In each 
of these places Bernard became known and loved as one who 
entered into the life of his father’s flock as one of themselves. He 
often helped his father by preaching for him. Ravenstonedale, 
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twined about his heart by boyhood’s associations, was his special 
love. He knew the history of almost every family in that small 
community, not only with an antiquarian’s zeal, but with a genuine 
affection for living persons. . 

I am saying nothing about his intellectual powers. More than 
once since he died I have heard him described, not carelessly, as 
“the most distinguished Congregational layman’’. His writing 
had the precision and clarity which is a mark of sound scholarship, 
and also an unanalysable quality which makes every sentence 
readable. I have found myself trying to discover the secret of it. 
There were touches, often more than touches—crashing strokes—of 
humour. He could be devastating in written satire, though in talk 
he was always gentle and kind. It was his intellectual power, in 
combination with a profoundly understanding heart, that made him 
to very many their best counsellor. I know I am not the only man 
who finds himself saying, in times of perplexity, ‘“‘What would 
Bernard say ?’”’ 

Not only in generosity of mind and charity of heart, but in 
practical kindness he was truly great. There are at least a few, 
whose stories I know, who would say that by his death they have 
lost not only their wisest adviser, but one who in their days of 
direst and most shameful distress stood by them and spent himself 
for them with an almost incredible recklessness of active generosity. 

His close friends know, by an evidence more trustworthy than 
any that can be derived from his written work, brilliant and mov- 
ing though that often is, that what made him what he was, beyond 
all his gifts of mind and disposition, was an inward dedication, 
renewed in constant reading of the Bible and prayer, to the Lord 
to Whose service he was vowed. __If he had been asked, at any 
time up to the end, by what power he sought to direct his life and 
on what he set his hope, he would have said, “‘Jesus and the Resur- 
rection’. No man was ever less sentimental in his piety. He was 
critical of any idealism that lost its footing in practical realities. 
But very surely his life was hid with Christ in God, and Jesus, the 
Incarnate Son, Jesus Who died and rose again, was everything to 
him in religion. Ina letter, written to me many years ago (25 Oct., 
1920), he said, ‘‘I have just discovered why you think I think more 
of the form and letter and less of the spirit than I ought. It all 
depends really on my belief in the Incarnation. In the Incarnate 
Word I value (if I may put it so without being profane) the 
Revealer more than the Revealed. The Son is dearer to me than 
the Father. I love the Flesh of Palestine infinitely more than the 
very God Who inhabited it, than the Spirit Whom the Flesh was 
made to make real to us. The Flesh, the Body, the Man, Jesus 
our Saviour, is the whole of my faith, and I cannot care for what 
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He reveals. I want no more. This bias, if I am not mistaken, 
affects all my love of the medium which reveals. I do not want to 
see the Father if I may still see the Son; nor the Word if I may 
love the Flesh. I don’t defend what I feel, but quite honestly and 
simply that is my religion’. Perhaps, later on, he would not 
have said this in quite the same way. But the quotation indicates 
the attitude which was characteristic of his faith all through. He 
was a Sacramentalist, and a realist. 

There has gone from us one who was not only an eminent 
Christian scholar, but a great Christian believer. 


H. C. CARTER. 


B. L. Manning the Historian 


with the difficulty that he left no very solid body of pub- 

lished material on which to base a judgment. Diligent 
search would, I suspect, provide him with a bibliography of some 
length, but it would be found to register only one single and 
separate work, and that a short one, published as long ago as 1919 
—The Faith of the People in the Time of Wychf—and for the rest 
to be made up of contributions to composite publications, reviews, 
and a miscellany of occasional pieces. 


We have of course to bear in mind that this does not represent all 
his service to historical study. He was also a lecturer and tutor 
in history, and could we consult some of his pupils we can safely 
anticipate that they would give emphatic testimony to the affection- 
ate gratitude in which they held him as a teacher. But for us 
that side of his work is an imponderable. Why was it, we wonder, 
that Manning, who to his other qualifications added such a marked 
gift for writing, has not to his historical and literary credit some- 
thing of ampler proportions? Did he intend to make good the 
deficiency, and has his early death robbed us there, as it has 
robbed us of so much else that was his to give? 


Now to look a little more closely at The Faith of the People. It 
was the Thirlwall Prize Essay of 1917, written when Manning was 
Fellow of Magdalene. Felix opportunitatibus he certainly was, but 
it is beyond probability that mere chance should have offered him 
a subject so entirely to his mind. Presumably it was open to him 
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to choose his subject and he chose this one. It was concerned with 
religion. For then, and always, as religion was the predominant 
interest of his personal life so it was of his intellectual pursuits. 
Also it was concerned with the 14th century, which remained his 
period, about which he was held to be among those who knew. 


The century occupies a middle level. It is certainly below the 
soaring medieval heights which preceded it, and it certainly does 
not sink to the sordid banality of the period following. It has for 
its unquestionable attraction that it was the age of Chaucer, of 
Wyclif, of the mysterious John Ball, of Langland, of Juliana of 
Norwich, and of Gower. And, too, we who know how the story 
went on scan it for light on what has been called the crux of our 
ecclesiastical history, eager to see who even then, all unwittingly, 
might be doing the Tudors’ work for them; to see anything that 
goes towards explaining why in the end it was so comparatively 
easy for Henry VIII to shake the English apple from the Roman 
tree: 


These more general features make a background to Manning’s 
book. The subject being such an extensive one, he had to limit 
himself to certain aspects of it. Here are some of the heads of 
inquiry. How was religion taught? What did the ordinary man 
know of Christianity? What was the influence of Christianity on 
_ the daily life of work and home? How did a social problem like 
that of poverty and a theological problem like that of providence, 
present themselves to religious minds? 


All that Manning has to say about medieval faith and practice is 
marked by insight and sympathy. Most of all he was impressed 
by the pre-eminence of Christ’s Passion in the thought and devotion 
of those times. Here are a few obiter dicta, found here and there, 
which may be of more particular interest to this company. To the 
decay of the Class Meeting in latter day Methodism and the heart- 
burnings to which it gave rise, he finds a parallel in the popular 
14th century preference of preaching to the Confessional, a 
preference encouraged by the Friars and frowned upon by the 
bishops and parochial clergy. We are warned against imagining 
that England had to wait till the Reformation for its knowledge of 
Scripture; and, too, against supposing that Calvin’s lurid emphasis 
on the doctrine of original sin had no precedents; it was outdone 
by the medieval picture of an unbaptized child as the image of the 
fiend. The medievalism of the Romantics comes in for a little 
chastening. ‘‘Catholic England may have been ‘Merrie Eng- 
land’, but if some of the merriment existed because of the Church, 
- at least as much existed in spite of it... . In 14th century religion 
we can find the forerunners of Mr. Stiggins as well as those of Mr. 
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Chesterton’’. Sabbatarianism was not a Puritan invention. It had 
its counterpart, not only among the Lollards, but among most of 
the orthodox teachers of those days. ‘‘The Church was obliged to 
tolerate after many protests what it never sanctioned’’. 


It is not for me to pronounce a verdict on the value of Manning’s 
work. Let us hear the Faculty, as it is represented by the English 
Historical Review, where the book was noticed by Dr. Watson, 
late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 
““Mr. Manning’’, he wrote, ‘‘has given a great deal of information 
and arranged it clearly and attractively. . . . The book is marked 
by good sense and sympathy, a thoughtful and useful contribution 
to an important subject’’. Bear in mind that the Review is a 
donnish journal, and that the academic mind is under severe re- 
straint in using anything like floral decoration, then you will realize 
how warm that praise is. 


Dr. Watson throws out some suggestive comments, one of which 
I will venture to dwell upon for a moment, more particularly as it 
concerns not only the men of the 14th century but also some of us 
of the 20th. The writers on whose evidence Manning relied were 
most of them clerical. A question then arises touching the nature 
of evidence from that quarter. What sort of description of the 
religion of his time is a clergyman likely to give when he writes 
about it? Or perhaps we should rather say, what will he imply, 
more or less indirectly, for his description is in all probability sub- 
sidiary to some other interest which he has primarily in view. 
Certainly he will not, or would not in the 14th century, provide 
the detached and unprejudiced survey which will enable a future 
historian without further demur to weigh the days under consider- 
ation in his scales of comparative religion, and report on them 
relatively to other times, before or after. He may, on the one 
hand, represent things—church practice or daily conduct or what- 
ever his theme—not as they for the most part are, but rather as 
they are ideally meant to be, and perhaps are among a minority 
of choicer spirits. Or, on the other hand, he may tend to describe 
things as worse than they are, when compared to what he believes 
they ought to be, and what he wants his readers to make them. 
How far then is his estimate of the unchanged to count or be dis- 
counted? Again, how far is his advocacy of change to be regis- 
tered as more than a desire for change, felt by a writer or two, at 
a time when writers were but few, speaking for some indeterminate 
number of his own order, and for certain of the laity, some of 
them to be classed as clerically-minded? Or, on the other hand, 
is this advocacy of change to be taken as evidence of change? To 
put it bluntly, how many people take any notice of what a parson 

di 
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says of this sort? As we know, ministerial exhortation is one thing, 
lay practice is largely another. Outside the narrow circle of the 
zealous few we are soon met with a sea of faces, a few of them 
angry, a few of them incredulous, the vast majority of them 
blankly unresponsive. Our expanding question has brought us to 
the enigma of the few and the many, which I had better leave to 
the theologians and the ministerial men of action. 


Let me rather say something of Manning’s other writings. Of 
the more strictly historical there remain to be mentioned his two 
essays in the Cambridge Medieval History (Vol. VII), one on 
Edward III, the other on Wyclif. Here I speak with a due sense 
of ignorance. Indeed, since open confession is reputed to be 
salutary, I must admit feeling relieved that I finished with History 
Schools before the Cambridge volumes were published, otherwise 
I might have been under obligation to forgo the contented ignor- 
ance I now enjoy of all but a very few of their pages. Dr. 


| Johnson, whose estimates of historians, it will be generally 
| acknowledged, originated from the more obscurantist region of his 


massive intelligence, found most to his satisfaction a production 


| of which he said, “‘it has such a stability of dates, such a certainty 


of facts, and such a punctuality of citation’. No doubt the Cam- 
bridge volumes have that order of merit, but it does not make them 
exhilarating reading. We were encouraged to hope for something 


’ immeasurably more than that. Lord Acton, inaugurator of the 


undertaking, when in exalted mood he viewed the landscape o’er, 
wrote of Universal History as ‘‘not a burden on the memory but 
an illumination of the soul’’. Yet the Cambridge volumes are 
what they are. It turned out to be with this as with other glowing 
visions of prophetic minds. When the day dawns for us to draw 
cash on them, we find that meantime something has happened on 


the exchange, those on whom we banked have gone off the gold 


standard, and we have to take payment in a depreciated currency. 


“A composite and somewhat mechanical work’’, is Professor 
Powicke’s verdict in his review of this particular Cambridge 


volume. Manning’s contribution he comments on as signalized by 


its ‘‘competent ease’, a phrase which very happily describes some- 
thing characteristic of all Manning’s writing. Here are a few sen- 
ttences from the close of the essay on Wyclif: 


On the political side his teaching heralded the modern State 
freed from the Church’s co-operation and competition. But 
it is better to see Wyclif in relation to his own times. He is 
indeed less the prophet of the future than the conscience of his 
own generation. . . . In the last ten years of his life Wyclif 
gave expression to feelings, doubts and hopes gathered from 
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many quarters and shared by many of his contemporaries. 
The Church of the fourteenth century was feeling after some- 
thing nearer to the historic origins of Christianity, something 
with less legalism and more conscience, something which put 
religion again into direct and obvious touch with the heart and 
will, a new exposition of the Caritas which, as Wyclif said, is 
in one word the whole law of God. 


There are some other publications of Manning’s to be mentioned 
besides those which belong to him as a professional historian. One 
of these, published in 1929, is The Making of Modern English 
Religion, further entitled, ‘‘an historical impression of certain re- 
ligious forces in modern English history’. It consists of the sub- 
stance of four lectures given in 1927 under the auspices of the 
Student Christian Movement, designed for students who had no 
historical background for their thinking: people who therefore 
might be in some measure under the delusion that the past was 
over, or that there is no time like the present: people who might 
know a few facts of ecclesiastical history but knew them only in 
‘disconnection dead and spiritless’’. No doubt most of you are 
familiar with this book. How admirable some of itis! I think 
especially of the chapter on Calvin. If history is to be popularized 
without being cheapened or distorting!y simplified, this is clearly 
how to do it. It is a type of work for which there is always need, 
and we had hoped for more of it from Manning, for few if any of 
his contemporaries were qualified for it as he was. 


Lastly there is his volume of collected addresses published in 
1939 as Essays in Orthodox Dissent. Some of these were given be- 
fore the Assembly of the Congregational Union, and you must have 
heard them. If so you cannot but recall the speaker’s verve, his 
lucidity, the ease with which he handled his knowledge, setting 
some apt fragment of it in a strikingly appropriate context. We 
recall his wit, his combativeness, for he was what our fathers 
called a smart disputant: those lively sallies with which from his 
post somewhere on the right wing he threw a hand-grenade or two 
at the intelligentsia on the left, laying himself open, it might be, 
to the charge of showing more petulance than was quite decorous, 
as if yielding unduly to the intellectual’s anti-intellectual irritation. 
But it was only his fun, and more often than not it was very good 
fun. Dull, he could never have been that. After one of these 
papers it was as inevitable to call him brilliant as it was to call 
Aristides just. But there was more to it than that. The stream 
which sometimes showed a flashing surface, had also its depths— 
earnestness, conviction and devotion to the faith which he loved 
to name, with the unabated force of the epithet, evangelical. 
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_ I will not go into any details about these papers. Let us keep 
in the open ground of generality, and pose a perennial and always 
thought-provoking question, What do we learn from the study of 
the past? Which of our faculties does it enrich? What patiences 
or impatiences does it encourage in us? What beliefs or scepticisms 
does it foster? 


“The main value of history is for the heart. It keeps the heart 
tender, as only a study of our poor humanity can’’. That is 
Manning’s answer, enunciated in the former of the above men- 
tioned volumes, and amplified in what is commonly regarded as the 
most impressive of his later published papers—The Witness of 
History to the Power of Christ. There he writes: 


The more successful a historian is in appreciating the medley 
of motives, passions, ambitions, hopes, loves, and fears of 
men the more (I believe) does he come to feel affection for his 
subject. A little history may make a man cynical, but give 
him plenty and the hardest heart must break. The observer 
of men—and that is all that a historian is—comes to love the 
human scene. 


This is not quite what our acquaintance with some of the most 
eminent historians would lead us to anticipate. We do not hear it 
from so accomplished a moqueur as Gibbon; nor from Macaulay, 
there is no tenderness about his political prejudices; nor from Acton, 
that stern custodian of the Ten Commandments, for whom the 
purpose of history is ‘‘to develop and perfect and arm conscience’’. 
Once more the doctors disagree. They always do. In this instance, 
however, there is more excuse for them than is apparent in some 
other walks of the mind; for of historical study it is true, in a more 
complicated sense than the phrase immediately suggests, that a 
man gets from it largely what he brings to it. Personality will out. 
Those who want objective uniformity will go but little better than 
empty away. 

Of all this Manning was of course very well aware. Note his 
carefully stressed ‘‘(I believe)’’. But he seeks to make his thesis 
“more than a purely individual one by calling in two famous wit- 
nesses to support it. One is Carlyle, pleading with us on behalf of 
the men and women of the French Revolution, to think tenderly 
and kindly of them all, for did it not go, on the whole, hard with 
all of them? Carlyle in the amiable v4le of a preacher of kindliness 
brings to mind a perhaps hardly relevant sarcasm of Burke’s at the 
expense of those who are ‘‘good with little self-denial, in the busi- 
ness of all times except their own’’. But we had better put Car- 
lyle himself also under the historian’s protecting wing, for did not 
it go, on the whole, hard with him also? 
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Manning’s other witness is Virgil: 
the historian’s poet, greatest perhaps of historians, too, as he 
tells the moving story of Troy that was, Carthage with its 
present passions, and Rome that is to be. . . . He loves the 
human scene and describes it as only a lover can . . . moved 
by the strange pageant of human life to a strange idealism. 


Thou majestic in thy sadness 
At the doubtful doom of human kind. 

But we have not yet done with this thesis of Manning’s. He 
unfolds it further and discovers in it some confirmation of 
Christian belief concerning the ultimate mysteries of God and man. 
Here the preacher and the scholar meet, and it is noteworthy that 
they do. To an exuberant church historian who hailed him as an 
ally, Ranke replied, ‘‘You are in the first place a Christian: I] am 
in the first place a historian. There is a gulf between us’’. 


Manning -was not of that school. He did not read any such 
sharply defined dichotomy in or into the Christian scholar’s situa- 
tion. On the contrary, in him the Christian and the historian, so 
far from watching one another for jealously suspected encroach- 
ments, were comrades in and helpers of one another’s insights and 
beliefs. Let the concluding words of his paper be also the con- 
cluding words of this tribute to Manning’s historical work: 


History provides a temper and a mood in which I find it 
natural to believe that God does indeed reveal Himself in Very 
Man, and that this vast human spectacle is a glass through 
which I see darkly the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. I 
find in history a suggestion and a witness that Christ our Lord 
is the Power of God and the Wisdom of God. 


A. G. MATTHEWS. 


A unique copy of a Work of Thomas 
Cartwright? 


| N the McAlpin Collection in the Library of the Union Theological 
| [ sents: New York, is a copy of a work thus described in the 
Catalogue, I. 119: 


CARTWRIGHT, Thomas. Two very / Godly and comfor- / table 
Letters, written ouer / into England. / The One To A God- / ly and 
zealous Lady: wherin the / Annabaptists errour is confuted: and / the 
sinne against the Holye Ghoste / plainly declared. / The Other An / 
answer to a Godly Merchants / Letter: written for his comfort, / being 
greeued with the heauye bur- / den of sinne: wherin is declared the / 
true confession of sinne. / Written by T. C. / 

At London / Printed by Edward Allde for / Edward White. / 
1589. / Colophon: At London. / Printed by Ed- / ward Allde for / 
Edward White, and / are to be solde at the / little North doore of 
S. / Paules Church at the / signe of the / Gun. / (lace ornament) 
12:9 = 7 cm. (1,112). p. 

Perfect: 5 sigs. in 12s. with first and last two leaves blank. Dated: 
From Copyn Hauen in / Denmarke the 3. of / Februarye. / If you 
write againe to me / write to Geneua, for thi- / therwards by Gods 
grace, / I intend to goe shortly. / Yours in the / Lord. T. C. / 

“Unique”: C. A. Briggs. Cf. DNB. 9: 229b. 

It is bound up with another work, described I. 128: 
_ The / TREASVRE / of the Soule. / Wherein wee are taught how / 
in dying to Sinne, we may attaine / to the perfect loue of God, / and 
our Neighbour, and conse- / quently vnto true blessed- / nes and 
saluation, / Many yeares since written in the / Spanish tongue, and 
now newly / translated into English. / By A(drian) P(oyntz) / 

I. Timot. 1... (7 lines). 

London / Printed by John Wolfe. / 1590. / Colophon: At London / 
Printed by Ed- / ward Allde for / Edward White, and / are to be 
solde at the / little North doore of S. / Paules Church at the / signe 
of the / Gun. / 12.9 x 7 cm. (6), 179 p. 

This entry is misleading. It should read: 
I Timot, 1 3 lines, Gal. 5. 3 lines 
London. Printed by John Wolfe. 12.9 x 7 cm. (6) 179 p. 
That is to say the words from ‘‘Colophon’’ to ‘‘Gun’’ should be 
deleted. They refer to the Two very Godly .. . Letters, and rightly 
appear in the description of that work. There is no colophon to 
The Treasure of the Soule as it now appears bound up with Two 
very Godly . . . Letters, There may have been, as The Treasure 
of the Soule ends on middle page 179 (H 9 recto): H 9 verso and 
H 10 are blank, H 11 and H 12 have been cut away, and may have 
contained a colophon. The next page is blank except for Sig. A, 
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this preceding A 2, the title page of Two very Godly . . . Letters. 
The copy evidently belonged to Thomas Vincent; it has his name 
and also an entry to say Mary, daughter of Thomas and Mary, was 
baptized 7 May, 1678. This is probably Thomas Vincent (1634- 
1678), an ejected minister. See D.N.B. and Matthews, Calamy 
Revised. The translator addresses his Preface to his uncle, 
Richard Saltonstall, Alderman of the City of London!, and his wife, 
Susan, and says the treatise was written 160 years previously by 
an unknown author. 

The two questions that arise in connection with Two very Godly 
. . . Letters are: (1) Is the copy “‘unique’’? (2) Were the letters 
written by Thomas Cartwright? It may be well to outline the 
contents of the letters first, and then to endeavour to answer these 
questions. 

The first letter, printed in black letter from A 3 recto to B 12 
verso begins: 

Madam, where as it pleased your good Ladyship to require me to 
writ unto you my minde, concerning the true sence and meaning of 
this place of S. Paule in (Heb. 64-6). 

The writer answers ‘“The errour of the Nouations and now of the 
Anabaptists’’ and on B 1 recto says: 

Wherefore, bothe the Nouacians and the Annabaptist, grounding 
them selues uppon these two places of holy scripture, will plainelye 
pronounce thee to be a reprobate, and that thou art dispatched, and 
utterlye cast awaye from all hope of saluation. 

There are no personal allusions in the letter, and nothing which 
could not have been written by Cartwright. 
Letter II opens with this four page Preface in roman type: 


The grace and peace of God, bee giuen unto you, thorough Iesus 
Christe etc. Whereas in your last Letters, to mee moste Trustye and 
assured Freende, you instantlye desired me to write vnto you. what I 
have read and learned in holye Scripture, touchinge The Confession of 
Sinnes. 'Truelye Sir this your reasonable request, I woulde, if I were 
able right gladly satisfie. ; 

But as you know, I am farre vnable to pen this matter according to 
the woorthinesse therof. 

Neverthelesse, when I consider with my selfe, how muche I am 
bounden to you, for your louing kindnesse dayly shewwd to my poore 
kinsefolke and freendes in England, I can-not but thinke it to bee my 
bounden duetye somewhat to gratifye you againe. And albeit that 
ignoraunce, rudenesse of stile, and lacke of learning plucketh mee 
backe from the handling of this matter, yet the consideratione of youre 
‘greate discretion and gentlenesse pricketh me forwarde to attempte 


1 For Saltonstall see D.N.B. A wealthy London merchant and Collector 
of Customs for the port of London, he became Lord Mayor and Parliamen- 
tary representative for the City. He was a Merchant Adventurer, and ‘was 
frequently abroad at Hamburg, Stade, Emden, and other places”. His wife 
was Susan, d. of Thomas Pointz [Query—Any connexion of A(drian) 
P(oyntz)?]. 
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what I can doe therein. Certes, I nothing doubte, but that you will 
gentlye accept my simple rudenesse, good will, and endeuour in this 
behalfe, not lesse than if the matter were Gloryouslye garnished with 
Eloquence, and set foorthe with the most profitable perswasions of the 
freshest Philosopher or Rethoritian in bothe Vniuersities in England. 
I truste you will credite and inbrace the truethe though it bee neuer so 
basely and homelye written or declared vnto you. For the trueth shall 
abide and flourish, when al profane painted perswasions, and fond 
pharisaicall phantasies shall vanish awaye, and be scattered abroad as 
drye dust before a whirle wind. Wherfore to keepe you no longer 
from this matter, I shall by Gods grace, so breefelye as I can declare 
vnto you, what I have learned & read in holye scripture, concerning this 
article, of confession of sinnes. And that is this that followeth. 

The treatise (in the main in black letter) follows. Scripture men- 

tions (Neh. 9) a “‘generall confession’’ 

C. 2... Would God that this example of publique Confession of 
sinnes, were well practised through out all Christendome, 
namely at this day, seeing that the plagues of God doo dayly 
increase more and more upon us, our sinful lives & abhomina- 
tions iustlye deseruing the same ‘and much more. 

There are three other kinds of confession: | 

(1). Secret. Unto God only. 
(2). Open Confession before men. 
(3). Private and Secret unto man. 


(1) is essential and should be constant. If we confess . . . God 
forgives (I John 1). Thus David (Ps. 51); the publican (Luke 18) 
and the Sinful Woman (Luke 7). 
(2) springs from (1): it glorifies God, moves hearers to abhor sin. 
Cf. Paul Acts 2216, J Cor. 15, I Tim. 1. 
C. 7.0. This example of Saint Paule verye fewe of the Papistes in 
Englande haue followed, unlesse it were by constrainte, for 
fear of bodilye punishment. And therefore for my parte I 
suspect them to remaine. Papistes still in their heartes. For if 
. they had unfainedlye abhorred Papistrye, they woulde after 
this example of S. Paul with al their harts, have confessed 
themselves to be deceiued .. . 
(3) ‘‘Priuat confession of sin is needful to many for knowledg, 
counsell and comfort’’—first for direction and comfort of man’s 
own conscience, and then to the neighbour he has offended. It is 
needed first because many are so ignorant, and therefore should 
‘‘hunte and seeke out some discrete and learned minister of Gods 
worde’’. This means that priests should have a knowledge of God’s 
Word. 


C. 9.7. But alas for pitie, the spirituall sheepeheardes in many places 
of the world, and speciallye in Zigland are verye rude, un- 
learned, and ‘unable to teache other men, because they them- 
selues lacke the knowledge and righte understandinge of the 
holye Scriptures. For how should they teach others, beeing un- 
learned themselues? Doubtelesse it hath beene hearde of, in 
not a fewe places of England, that the Parishioner hath beene 
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better learned in holye Scripture than the Parson or Vicar, 
which thinge is muche to be lamented. Is it not a greate 
shame, yes, it is utterlye against nature, that the sheepe should 
It is very be wiser and better learned then the sheephearde. But no men 
Pacreps amg are so much in this behalfe to be blamed, as the Byshoppes: 
should have partelye for admitting such doltishe dodipoles! to the office of 
per wit Py the ministrye: and partelye for the instituting to fat beneficies, 
pga 6 le “2 and to the cure and charge of Christian soules, so many un- 
heard. learned Idyotes, which neither can nor will feede them with 
the Spirituall foode of Gods Woord. . . Our Lord redresse this 


matter. Amen. 

It is needed second for counsel of the ignorant and superstitious, 
worried about vows, meats, etc. Men spare no labour to secure 
their rights in business, why not in things of the mind and soul? 
They should consult the best learned and “‘discretest’’ ministers of 
the Word: ‘‘He that is wise will be counselled’’ (Prov. 22). We 
should ‘‘consulte with our souls phisition’”’ 


C. 12 verso Example. If a young man beeing sore tempted unto Whor- 
An Example. dome, and manye times ouercome of his temptation, hath 
yeelded and giuen him selfe ouer onto the Deuill for that time, 
committing the very act of filthie Whordome and adulterye: 
If he (I saye) upon the consideration of his own damnable 
D. 1.7. state that he standeth in, would goe unto a discrete, godlye, 
and well learned Preacher of Gods Worde, and plainelye utter 
unto him his abhominable deedes in generall wordes, and aske 
his best counsell and aduise therin. ‘Truly this Preacher would 
firste declare unto him by Gods Woord, what great daunger of 
eternall damnation that he then stoode in, and plainly tel him 


that God saithe in the Holye Scripture. . . . That neyther 
Whoremongers nor adulterers shall inherite / the Kingdome of 
D. 1. 2. God: And that God thretneth to Iudge and condemne both 


Adulterers and fornicatours. And so grounding him selfe uppon 
the Scriptures and suche like, thereby beating into his Con- 
science, the feare of God, he woulde bid him in any wise 
earnestlye repente him selfe of his greate sinne, and commit 
him self by earnest, faithfull, and continuall Prayer, to the 
mercye of God in Christe Jesu. And in any wise without any 
delaye, refuse that filthie and detestable fashion of liuing, or 
else, though he seemed neuer so much outwardli in this miser- 
D, 2.7. able worlde / to flourishe, yet should he continually liue with- 
out the favor of God, and under his great wrath and vengeance, 
not beeing in that state the seruante of God. but the diuels 
slave & bondman, out of Gods Kingdom, subject to etternall 
death and damnation. 
How a great (This thing earnestly heard, diligently waied, and deepelye 
pea legtan|| from the verye hearte considered: If this sinner were one of 
to recouer Gods flocke, at the hearing of this terrible sentence of the 
- Daas) Lawe, hee would tremble & quake for feare, wail and lament 
eyeee™ his horrible and detestable state, crye and call / in cessantly 
for the unspeakable mercye of God in Christe Jesu, trusting 
by his onelye meanes to obtain and get again the fauoure of 
God, which thorowe his carelesse disobedience he had lost. 


1 Variation of ‘‘doddypoll’’, a blockhead, fool, now obsolete. See N.E.D. for examples. 


rr 
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And further, he woulde humblye desire Counsell, which way 
he might best hereafter auoid this horrible crime of filthy 
whordome and adultery. 

Preseruatives ‘Then his discreete ghostelye father would exhorte him, in anye 

wise with al his due diligence, daily and continuallye to prac- 

tise these wholesome preseruations and moste present remedies 

against whordome. ‘That is to say 

D. 3.7. 1. Firste, to eschue idlenesse, and alwaies be occupied in 
some honest labour and busines. 

2. Then to auoid al occasions of euill, all suspect houses 

and wanton company. 

3. Againe, to beware of filthye communication, wanton songs 

& histories of baudry & neither speak nor heare suche 
filthynesse. 

4. Further, to use sobrietye and temperaunce in the use of 

meate, drinke, sleepe and apparell. 

5. Moreouer, to be daily conuersante, with suche persons, 

as are bothe chaste, honest, vertuous and godly. 
D. 3.0. 6. Beside this, to remember dayly what painefull passion and 
7 


against 
whordome 


death, Christ suffered for our sinnes, and filthy affections. 

. To consider also the certaintie and suddainnesse of 
death, and what a straite account and reckoning must be 
giuen of euery idle worde: much more of filthye actes 
and uncleannesse. 

8. But speciallye to use daylye faithfull and feruent suite, 
Praier and supplication unto God, for the gratious gifte 
of chastity and cleannesse of heart. 

D, 4.7. 9. And finally, if these be practised, and will not serue nor 
suffise, for the auoyding of Whordome, then in any wise 
to take a wife, for when all other remedies faile, this with 
the practising of the other will serue. For this is the most 
present medicine, and naturall remedy that God hath pro- 
perly ordeined, to cure the disease of filthye concupiscence, 
whordome and adultryé, after the doctrine of S. Paule, 

1 Corin. 7. who sayeth: To auoyde Whordome, let euerye man take 
his owne wife, and euerye woman her own husband. 


This third kind of confession is necessary for the comfort of 
weaklings, lest they despair. James 5 enjoins confession one to 
another and prayer one for another: Matthew 18 says if two shall 
agree it shall be done, and speaks of the power of two or three 
gathered in Christ’s name: ‘‘Are not the weak-faithed person and 
his curate two or three with Christ?’’ James says ‘‘Confess one 
to another’’; confession can be made to any man, ‘‘‘as unto a 
Preeste or unto mine own curate’’, but he must be learned in the 
Scriptures, and there is none so meet as ’ 


D.7.v. thine owne Curate (if he be no Papist, neither of corrupt judge- 
ment in the Scriptures, but be honest, discreete, & well exer- 
- ceised in Gods holye Woorde. For he is appointed of God to 
be heardman of thy soul..... 


D. 8.7. For what other thing is the priuate absolution of the preest, 
but a priuate or secret preaching of Christ’s Gospell. . 
D.9.7. Another kinde of priuate Confession . . . is the confession of 


reconciliation. 
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Quotations from the Fathers in roman type follow. 
E. 5. recto returns to black letter with ‘‘Open Confession before 
the whole congregation is . . . now lamentably out of use’. 


E. 6.7. But Whereas in the latter ende of your letters, you instantlye 
desired me to write unto you, what I thinke of the eare Con- 
fession, / that is so straitlye commaunded among the papistes 
. .. I thinke it bringeth manye a simple soule to the hazarde 
of damnation. 


‘‘Abuses of eare Confession’’ follow: 


It is commanded of necessity. 

It is bondage to number your sins . . . leads to concealment 
which makes the unlearned think he is in fear of damnation. 
It establishes wrong standards: “the eating of an egge upon a 
Fridaye”’ is esteemed a greater offence than blasphemy or 
slander. 

It makes the ignorant think Confession and not the death of 
Christ blots out sins, and that Penance and Fasting are due 
satisfaction for sins. 

E. 8. “Whiche thinge oughte to make all the Babilonicall Bishoppes 
ashamed (but that they are past all shame already) because 
they suffer Gods people to be so drowned in ignoraunce, that 
they cannot discern the commaundements of God, from the 
dirtye dregs of Papisticall traditions. [Amid all these forms of 
Confession] the prowdest Papiste of them all, cannot finde in 
holye Scripture these wordes or sentences: To his owne Curate 
whatsoeuer he is: all Sinnes particularlye: all circumstances: 
& such like trash. For all these are nothing else but Pedlarye 
patches of Papistrye. | Which I pray God maye bee purged 
againe, and banished out of Christendome, and that shortlye. 

E. 9. v. Thus muche haue I written unto you of the Confession of 
sinnes, to declare unto you my conscience and simple Judg- 
mente therein, according to your requeste in your Letters, 
written unto mee by NICHOLAS NERIN, from Roane in 
Fraunce, the eight day of JANVARIE. And if you accepte of 
my rude writing and collection in this matter: I shall by the 

E. 10. 7. Grace of God doo mine endeuour likewise in other matters of 
holye Scripture, to shewe you heareafter my small and slender 
knowledge and iudgement. Thus the living God increace in 
you dayly more & more, faith, charitie, meakenesse, godlinesse 
and pacience. Amen”. 


Then the ending “‘From Copyn Hauen in Denmarke the 3. of 
Februarye. If you write againe to me write to Geneua, for thither- 
wards by Gods grace, I intend to goe shorily. Yours in the Lord. 
T.G; 


So much for the contents of the letters. To turn to the queries. 


(1) Is the copy unique? For the present the description must 
stand. There is no copy in the Huntington, Sterling, or Widener 
Libraries, in the Library of Congress or the Folger. Mr. William 
A. Jackson of Harvard tells me he knows of no other copy. There 
is no copy in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the Cambridge 
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University Library, Dr. Williams’s Library, the Lambeth Library, 
Rylands Library, the National Libraries of Scotland or Wales, or 
the New College Library, Edinburgh. 


I have just discovered, however, a reprint of the first letter in the 

British Museum. It appears in this work: 

AN 
EXCELLENT 
Treatise touching the resto 
ring againe of him that 
is fallen: 
Written by the worthy, Saint / Chrysostome to Theodorus a friend / 
of his, who by leud liuing, was fallen / from the Gospell; fit to read 
for reclai/ming their hearts which are / in like case. 

Englished (out of an auncient Latin translation, written in Velume) 
by R. W. With an annexed Epistle of comfort / from one friend to 
another, wherein the / Anabaptists error of desperation is / briefly 


confuted, and the sinne against the holy Ghost plain/ly declared. 
Hebrews 313, 


Exhort one another daily, while it is called / today. 
London 


Printed for /. Helme, and are to be sold at bishop at S. Dunstans 
Church. 


(No date on title page, but on the title page of the Epistle of 
Comfort, page 157, the date is 1609). 


A—A 5, 1—204. 
A 1 recto is the title page, A 1 verso ‘‘Of the profit of this treatise’’. 


A 2 recto—A 5 recto Epistle Dedicatorie. Rob. Wolcomb to Master 
John Kempthorne, Esquire. 


A 5 verso blank. 

1—132 Of the restoring again. 

133—138 (G 2 recto). To the Reader. R. Wol. 

G 2 verso blank and unpaged. 

139155 ‘‘Sentences collected out of the fathers workes... ” 
156 Blank. ' 


157 The Epistle of Comfort. (157 title page; 158 blank; 159-191 
text; 192 blank). 


198—196 Daniel IX in Metre. 
197—204 Prayers Against Despair, For Morning, For Evening. 
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The Preface, in italics, reads thus: 


Of the profit of this Treatise 
The prince of Surgeons, Phoebus sonne, 
In curing famous was: 
Machaon and his brother too, 
By art brought much to pas. 
The best of these in festered sores 
Did all, and could no more: 
To soule of man corrupt by sinne, 
Their skill denied a dore. 
But heere behold ’gainst dreadfull crimes 
A soueraigne medicine lies: 
A Moly, Panaceia Sweete, 
To him that upward sties. 
If fallen down thou feele dispaire, 
Read through this pamphlet small: 
It The6n cheiras, powerful salue, 
In such assaults maist call. 


It . . . idolatries I Peter 43. 


The twenty four-line stanzas, 

The prayer of Daniel turned into metre and applyed vnto our time. 
are as bad as any of the doggerel of the time, as these two, Daniel 
gis and 16, may serve to indicate: 

Our sinnes and eke our fathers faultes 
This day to passe hath brought. 
That all which border vs about 

They set vs cleane at nought. 

Now then (O Lord) hide not thy face 
Oh heare thy seruaunts cry. 

Behold thine house sometime full rich 
How wast it doth nowe lie. 


There is nothing unusual about the three prayers. 


The Dedicatory Epistle is addressed to: 


the Worshipfull and his special good friend, Master Iohn Kempthorne 
Esquire, R. W. wisheth in this life prosperous successe in all -affaires, 
and in the life to come a crowne of glory. 


Wolcomb speaks of Kempthorne’s: 
ardent zeale in Gods truth, and maruellous affection towardes the 
true professors thereof . . . your Worship, vnder the wings of whose 
tuition, these my slender labors might safely be shadowed, from all 
the malice of spitefull reproouers and taunty carpers. 
He calls himself ‘‘a tender suckling and nouice in good letters,”’ 
and says he had translated Chrysostom for his own use, and was 
then urged to publish, and now dedicates it as a widow’s mite. 
Kempthorne was probably John Kempthorne, an attorney of 
Modbury, Devon, the father of Sir John Kempthorne (1620-1629), 
Vice-Admiral. (D.N.B.). 
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Robert Wolcomb of Devon (Foster, Alumni), cler. fil., Matric. 
Exeter College, 1584, aged 16, B.A. 1589, was Vicar of Chud- 
leigh, 1600. His Puritan inclinations were maintained by his 
family, another Robert, who matriculated at Oriel in 1650, being 
ejected from the rectory of Moreton Hampstead in 1662. 


The British Museum contains two other works by Wolcomb: 
(1) The State of the godly both in this life and in the life to come 
(1606), a funeral sermon (11 November, 1605) preached at Chud- 
leigh for Lady Elizabeth Courtney; (2) A Glasse for the Godly 
(1612), “‘Containing Many Comfortable Treatises to perswade men 
from the love of this world. . . . Full of spirituall comfort for all’. 


Here is the title page for the Epistle of Comfort: 


AN EPISTLE 
OF 
COMFORT 
From one Friend to ano 
ther, wherin the Anabaptists 
error of Desperation is briefly 
confuted, and the sinne a- 
gainst the Holy Ghost 
plainly declared. 
Whereunto is added certaine 
effectuall Prayers 
Ornament. 
London 
Printed for John Helme 
1609. 


It begins (cf. sup. page 2): 


Heb. 6. 


The error of- 
the Nouations 
& now of 
the 


baptists. 


Syr, wheras it pleased you to require mee to write unto you 
my mind, concerning the true sense and meaning of this place 
of Sainte Paule in his Epistle to the Hebrewes. It can not be 
that they which were once lightned, and haue tasted of the 
heauenly gift, and were become partakers of the holy Ghost, 
and hauing tasted of / the good word of God, and of the. power 
of the world to come, if they fall away (and as concerning 
themselues, crucifie the sonne of God afresh, and make a 
mocke of him) that they should be renued againe by repent- 
ance. 

Syr, Many in time past, and at this preesnt day, mistaking 
this text and not truely understanding it, haue bene and are 
encombred with the Nouations error, which,is, that after man 
by baptisme and the holy ghost is regenerated, and hath 
tasted of the grace of God, and hath embraced Christ and his 
holy word, if he fall to sin againe, he is without remedy of 
saluation. 

Undoubtedly this is a very damnable error, enough to bring 
all them that / 
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The Letter ends: ‘“Yours at commaund to his power. T. C. 
Giue all honor laud and praise to God onely. I Tim. 1. 

This indicates that there are some differences, though as I have 
no full copy of the McAlpin volume before me, I cannot speak 
with confidence. The original is addressed to ‘‘a godly and zealous 
Lady’? by T. C.; Wolcomb’s edition, though still with T. C.’s 
initials, is ‘“‘from one friend to another’’, and ‘‘Madame, where as 
it pleased your good Ladyship to require me’’ becomes “‘Syr, 
Wheras it pleased you to require me’. Unhappily, Wolcomb was 
not thorough in his jedan for on page 181 he has left, ‘“Where- 
fore good Madam’’. There are probably other differences, an in- 
dication of which is that whereas my note of the og a copy 
(B. 1. recto) reads: 

Wherefore both the Nouacians and the Annabaptist, grounding 
them/selues uppon these two places of holy Scripture, will plainlye 
pronounce thee to be a reprobate... . 

Wolcomb reads: 

Wherefore, the Anabaptists grounding upon these scriptures will 
plainely pronounce thee to be a reprobate. 
When the British Museum secures a photostat of the McAlpin 
volume collation will be possible. Meanwhile the marginal refer- 
ences in the 1609 edition may be useful: 

Heb. 6; The error of the Nouations & now of the Anabaptists; 
2 Petri 1; Pro. 2-4; Ezech. 33; Esa. 55; Iere. 3; Tere. 8; Zacha. 1; 
Apoc. 2; Luc. 15; Luc. 22; Lohn 3; Aaron; David; Manasses; The 
sinfull Corinthian. f Cor. 5; I Cor. 2; Peter; Mat. 16; I John 5; Mat. 
261, 2, 3,4; Mat. 17; Heb. 6; It is not all one thing to fall, and to fall 
away; A prouerbe; Who falleth away fro christ; I Tim. 1; II Tim. 4; 
Mat. 10; A good & generall rule to be noted; Ion. 3; A condition; 
Luk. 22; Mat. 9; Question; Answere; Mat. 12; Three sortes of sinnes, 
Sinne Blasphemy, Blasphemy against the spirit; Sinne; Blasphemy; 
II Tim. 2; I Iohn 5; Luk. 23; Aci. 3; Act 7; Blasphemy against the 
spirit; Coniectures are vncertaine; Luk. 23; Tim. 1. 

(2) Was Cartwright the writer of the letters? There were, of 
course, other notorious T. C.’s. Remember how Martin Marprelate 
ridiculed ‘‘profane T. C.’’, Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester : 
whose Admonition to the People of England appears next to the 
present work in the McAlpin catalogue. We have no knowledge of 
Cartwright in Copenhagen, though he travelled so much on the 
Continent that it is quite probable he went there. From:Dr. A. F. 
Scott .Pearson’s biography we see him within fifteen years in 
Geneva, Rouen (1572), Heidelberg, Basel, Middelburg, Antwerp, 
and Flushing. The reference to Rouen at the end of Letter II 
makes us note Rouen (1572). If the letters had been dated it 
would have been helpful. Though published in 1589 they may 
have been written much earlier. 
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That Cartwright had much to do both with godly and zealous 
ladies and with godly merchants is well known, and there is 
abundant evidence that he advised them in matters of theology 
and of conscience. The modern note in his treatment of sexual 
temptation is striking, and we are not aware of a parallel in his 
published works. It may be urged that a man of Cartwright’s 
intellectual attainments—he had been Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and was the recognized leader of the Pres- 
byterian-Puritans—would not make the profession of ignorance in 
Letter Il. But such a pose of humility was conventional, and 
many examples could be furnished.. That Cartwright himself em- 
ployed it may be seen from an autograph letter in the Huntington 
_ Library, which offers another illustration of his correspondence 
| with laymen on theological matters!. Francis Hastings (D.N.B.), 
_ brother of the Earl of Huntingdon, was closely connected with the 
_ Puritan group of ministers (see, e.g., A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas 
Cartwright, 69, 71-2). He studied at Basel (1579), and Cartwright 
was in communication with him as late as 1598 (Pearson, ut sup., 
384). In 1587 he submitted to Cartwright a religious treat- 
ise for comment and criticism. Cartwright’s reply is a letter 
| of 24 folio pages, dated Milke St. London 19 May 1589, which is 
| catalogued in The Huntington Papers (pp. 88-84) under the title: 
“A Criticism of a religious treatise written by Francis Hastings and 
. submitted to Thomas Cartwright’’. Cartwright’s notes on the 
treatise are prefixed by these words: 


According to your request I have red over your Christian Treatise 
wherein I finde matter of thankesgiving unto the Lord for your sound 
knowledg of our holy religion, and that the blameless walking in the 
same for which you are commended proceedeth not from an imitacion 
onely of those whome you esteme of the better sort but (as yt owght) 
from a certen and ruled knowledg out of the word that the same is 
acceptable unto God in Jesus Christ. And notwithstanding that I am 
not so meet a censurer of other mene’s writinges that have more need 
to have myne owne censured of such as you whome I know to be 
friendes unto the trueth, yet therein also have I obeyed yowr desire in 
setting down wherein I thowght yowr judgment (folowing others ether 
in their writinges or speakinges) might seem somewhat too swarve. 

I was at yowr lodging yesterday myself to have delivered yt and 
withall to have given the reason of these my scribled and ragged notes, 
thereby the rather to have heard from you in defense of your own that 
whereby I might have profited. But fearing least in in often coming I 
might misse of you as I did, I have with your treatise sent you my 
notes, wherein when you have red my readiness to doe thow the 
service I can conveniently for my place, I am content you make waste 


paper of yt. 


i 
| 


. 1For another, containing a similar expression of humility, see the letter 
| to Michael Hickes, 20 Sept., 1595 (Strype, Whitgift, III. 316-7). 
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And so with my humble commendaciones I moest humbly recom- 
mend you unto the generous keeping and blessing of the Lord in Jesus 
Christ. 


This note may stimulate search for another copy of the work, as 
it may also enable those with intimate knowledge of Cartwright’s 
writings to prove or disprove his authorship. 


Dr. A. F. Scott Pearson, the biographer of Cartwright, has read 
this article, and sends this additional note: 


In seeking to determine the year in which Cartwright may have 
written the letter to a godly merchant, I make a review of the Puritan 
leader’s whereabouts in the February of nearly a score of years before 
the letter was published, 1589. He was probably in Warwick in that 
month during the period 1586-1589, in Middelburg in the second 
months of the years 1578, 1579, 1580, 1583, 1584, 1585, in Antwerp 
in the second months of 1581, 1582; he was in Heidelberg in Feb. 1574, 
1576 and probably Feb. 1575; we are not sure where he was in Feb. 
1577, but he was in Basel at the end of 1576 and appears in Middelburg 
Sept. 1577. In Feb. 1573 he was in England. In Feb. 1572 he was 
in Geneva or on his way to Rouen, where—as I discovered a few 
years ago—he was staying in March 1572. ‘This survey takes into 
account all the years from 1572 to 1589. Now what of the 3rd Feb. 
1571 as the date of the letter? Cartwright was deprived of his Cam- 
bridge Professorship in Dec. 1570; then he appears in Geneva in June 
1571. Probably he left England at the end of 1570 or the beginning 
of 1571, taking ship for Copenhagen, where on the date of the letter 
he says: “If you write againe to me write to Geneva, for thitherwards 
by Gods grace I intend to goo shortly”. ‘The sentiments expressed in 
the letter are not incompatible with the opinions of Cartwright on the 
subjects in question expressed in his later works, e.g., his Confutation 
of the Rhemish N.T., although they are couched in different language 
and a more lucid and attractive style. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


— ee 


Congregational Commonwealth Incumbents 


the student is a consideration of the Congregationalists 
| among the ejected ministers, their antecedents, the effect of 
their work, and how they came to be ejected at all. Their very 
existence within the Established Church at once reveals the 
ambivalence of Congregationalism, so fascinating to the historian 
of piety, so fatal to all attempts at a uniform classification. Our 
denominational histories begin with Browne’s anti-parochial con- 
ception of the ‘‘gathered church’’, and proceed to cry bitterly over 
ejections from parochial livings less than a hundred years later. 
‘It is true that the Established Church became between 1640 and 
1660 something different from what it had been and would be 
again: episcopacy was gone, the Prayer Book was gone too. Yet 
there was still the parochial organization on a geographical basis, 
‘still the state connexion, which might enable an aggrieved 
parishioner to sue the parson before a secular court of law. There 
is no denying that the holding of livings by Congregationalists was 
Strictly anomalous, and almost bound to cause misunderstanding. 
It was a course not a few declined to adopt. On the other hand, 
unless holding them by birthright or by an illumination given in 
youth, men come to new principles gradually, especially to a full 
realization of their implications. Some of the men of whom Calamy 
records ‘‘His judgment was Congregational’ were probably still 
only in the period of transition during the Commonwealth, feeling 
their way, and were helped to know their minds by the Act of 
Uniformity itself. 

Of the 2,080 names (1,909 genuine cases of ejection) which find 
a place in Calamy Revised, only 189 (171 genuine) were certainly 
Congregationalists. It is a very small proportion, less than 10 per 
cent, but they were an important minority, as the Dissenting 
Brethren had been in the Westminster Assembly, and as the 
younger Independents would be on the non-subscribing side at 
Salter’s Hall?. These men also were not old. The age of over 100 


| Oe of the many analyses to which Calamy Revised! invites 


See, 
- 1Calamy Revised, by A. G. Matthews, is ithe authority for practically 
‘every statement in this paper after the opening paragraphs, unless another 
reference is given. ' 

2 ef. A. Gordon, D.N.B., art. Thos. Ridgley. 
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of them is known, at least to within a couple of years, and the 
dates of their birth cover every year from 1606 to 16338, as well a: 
some years before and some after this period. In 1662 they were 
thus of all ages, with the majority between 29 and 56. Eight wer 
born in 1626, the greatest number in any single year; at thei 
ejection these would be only 35 or 36, though this would seem olde! 
in the seventeenth century than today. 

Of these 189, eighteen, Calamy’s editor confesses, were not, it 
fact, ejected. That he was weakening his case by their inclusior 
can hardly have escaped Calamy, which makes it the more interest 
ing, from.the point of view of Congregationalism, that he dic 
include them. In some cases, e.g., Samuel Lee*4 and Philip Nye* 
he may well have erred in all good faith, believing that they hele 
livings which they did not hold. One, John Wigan, he admit: 
(though erroneously) was only a candidate for the ministry. Thi 
others include John Collins*, Samuel Eaton*, Increase Mather* 
John Owen*, Jeremiah White*, and Samuel Winter*5, men s 
prominent that they could hardly be omitted. Eleven of these 
eighteen were of sufficient eminence to be included in the Dictionar) 
of National Biography, a proportion much higher than that pre 
sented by the number of those actually ejected who receive suck 
recognition (53 out of 171). This goes to show that the outstanding 
Congregationalists tended to remain outside even the Cromwelliar 
Establishment. Some had held benefices earlier, e.g., John Owen 
who became Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, after John Cotton’s Keye: 
had converted him to Congregationalism; but even of these. Lec 
had accepted a living only unwillingly under pressure from Crom: 
well, and had resigned it; while others, including Ichaboc 
Chauncey*, Mather and White, had never been beneficed. Thei 
inclusion guand méme in Calamy’s list is telling. 

The 171 names which remain may themselves be divided int 
three categories, according as their holders were ejected from: 
(1) parochial livings, whether rectories, vicarages or curacies 
(2) town lectureships, preacherships or chaplaincies; (3) academiu 
positions in university or school. The second and third types o 
office were clearly more loosely attached to the State Church thaz 
were the livings: they carried with them no cure of souls as did the 
parishes. Lectureships ‘‘sprung from a desire to promote spiritua 


3 Counting Peter Sterry*, whom Matthews adds, as his earlier office ©: 
chaplain to Cromwell was the same. as that of White, whom Calamy in 
cludes. 

4 All names thus asterisked are the subjects of an article in the D.N.B. 


5 Winter was ejected from the provostship of Trinity College, Dublin, bu 
did not suffer any ejection in England. 
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edification by means extraneous to the parochial system, and... 
practically anticipated . . . the principles of voluntaryism’’¢; they 
‘could also be considered in a missionary light, bridging the gap 
which was the weakness of the conception of the ‘‘gathered 
church’’, and thus be held to be compatible with Congregational 
principles. Nor could any valid reason be advanced why academic 
posts should not be held by Congregationalists. | Between them 
these two types of office account for 41 names, 13’ of them 
academic: of these, eight were ejected from the University of Ox- 
ford (including the Presidents of Magdalen and St. John’s, the 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, and a Canon of Christ- 
church), two from Trinity College, Cambridge, and three from Eton 
(including the Provost and Vice-Provost)’. Seven of the thirteen 
(5 Oxonians, 2 Etonians) are in the D.N.B., again a high propor- 
tion. The 28 remaining names are those of 18 lecturers (including 
John Flavell* at Dartmouth and Christopher Nesse* at Leeds), 
6 preachers (including William Bridge* at Yarmouth, Theophilus 
Gale* at Winchester Cathedral, and John Rowe* at Westminster 
Abbey), 2 chaplains, the Master of the Savoy (William Hooke*), 
and an assistant minister. Ten of these 28 are in the D.N.B. As with 
the men not ejected, some of them had held benefices earlier, but 
several had never done so. Thomas Goodwin*, the ejected Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, had definitely resigned his vicarage (Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge) on becoming Congregational (again through 
Cotton’s influence); and other cases of the same thing may be 
presumed. 


We now come to the ministers who are our immediate concern, 
viz., the 130 who were actually ejected from livings in the Estab- 
lished Church. It might be expected that they would appear only 
in certain districts, much as the few Baptists ejected tend to appear 
in the Marcher Counties. This is not so, however. They appear 
throughout the whole of the country, from Cornwall to Northum- 
berland and from Cumberland to Kent; the only counties not 
represented are Westmorland, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Rut- 
land, Warwickshire, Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, and Surrey’. 


6 J. Stoughton, Religion in England, 1. 46. 

7 Counting Ralph Button*, whose canonry at Christchurch was evidently 
academic rather than ecclesiastical, since he was never in orders; and Lewis 
Du Moulin*, Camden Professor of Ancient History, an addition by Mat- 
thews. 

8 Of the 29 men ejected from schools other than Eton none appears to 
have been a Congregationalist. 

9¥For practical purposes Monmouth is excluded from the survey of 
‘Calamy Revised, as being predominantly part of a Welsh diocese in the 
seventeenth century. 
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This is not to say there are not areas where Congregationalists were 
thicker on the ground than in other districts; Norfolk and Suffolk 
together account for 30 of the 130 names (15 each); no other county 
has so many, Gloucestershire coming next with 10, then Devon 
with 8 and Cumberland with 7. London provides 8, all but two of 
whom are in the D.N.B. A consideration of these districts will give 
some idea of the situation. 


In Norfolk much ‘‘Established’’ Congregationalism can be traced 
to the influence of two particular churches, those at Norwich and 
Yarmouth. \ In 1636 William Bridge* had been deprived by Bishop 
Wren of the rectory of St. George Tombland, Norwich, and went 
to Holland. Here he fell in with such other exiles as Hugh Peters* 
and Samuel Ward*, who converted him to Congregationalism!°. On 
his return to England in 1642, he retained his principles and in 
1643 became pastor of a Congregational church formed at Norwich, 
a section of which, with Bridge still as pastor, was formed in 1644 
into a separate church at Yarmouth!!. Bridge never again held a 
benefice, but accepted the office of one of the three!2 Town 
Preachers at Yarmouth, from which he was ejected. He remained 
pastor of the Yarmouth Congregational church until his death in 
1671. His successor as pastor of the church at Norwich was 
Timothy Armitage*, who never held a living and died as early as 
1655, being followed by Thomas Allen*. 


Allen is one of our men, as he also held the rectory of St. George 
Tombland (Bridge’s former benefice), from which he was ejected. 
He too had been in exile, both in Holland and in New England, 
where (like so many others) he had come under Cotton’s influence. 
From this Norwich church came Thomas Lawson*, who joined it 
in 1649, was dismissed from it in 1655 to that at Denton (probably 
as pastor), where he was also Rector, and later became a member 
(not pastor) of that at Market Weston (afterwards Wattisfield), 
from the rectory of which he was ejected. From the Norwich 
church, again, came John Money, who was dismissed from it in 


10 For the non-Separatist type of Congregationalism traditional among the 
exiles in Holland and later in New England, cf. P. Miller, Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts, 81f. 105. For the Dutch Reformed Church’s antagonism 
towards the exiles, cf. D. Nauta’s inaugural lecture, De Nederlandsche Gere- 
formeerden en het Independentisme in de Zeventiende Eeuw; and for the 
influence on them of Remonstrant pancinies cf. D. Nobbs, Theocracy and 
Toleration. . 


11'There was a Brownist church in Yarmouth as long before Bridge’s time — 
as 1624; cf. J. Browne, Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 74 foll. 


12 Another of these, also ejected, was Job Tookey, who in 1652 became 
‘teacher’ of the Yarmouth Congregational church. 
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1652 to be pastor of the church formed at Wymondham, from the 
vicarage of which he was ejected!3, 

The church at Yarmouth also provided men for Norfolk bene- 
fices. From this church John Green, who had been admitted to 
membership in 1655, was dismissed in 1659 to that at Tunstead, of 
which he became pastor in January, 1660, and where he also held 
the vicarage from 1657 till he suffered ejection. From it, again, 
came John Reyner, who was ejected from the rectory of Rollesby!*. 

Doubtless others besides these five were influenced by the 
Norwich and Yarmouth churches, which had a benevolent over- 
sight over the younger churches and often received messengers 
from them seeking advice. Calamy’s attribution to them of the 
Congregationalism of Samuel Habergham, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Syleham and Wingfield, Suffolk, and ejected from 
the vicarage of Syleham, could probably be repeated for others: 


coming into a Country where he saw the most Part of Pro- 
fessors inclin’d to the Congregational Way, he struck in with 
them. It was in these Parts were the celebrated Fifteen 
Churches (and there were so many at least of that Way) upon 
the Coasts of Suffolk and Norfolk, that receiv’d their Direction 
and Encouragement from Mr. Bridge of Yarmouth, and Mr. 
Armitage of Norwich. 


It is the more interesting that these two churches did not dis- 
courage their members from combining a parochial living with the 
pastorate of a ‘‘gathered church’’, inasmuch as at Yarmouth even 
the Town Lectureship held by Bridge was found to be not without 
its difficulties. Sore grief and displeasure was officially expressed 
in 1646 that he should gather a church in Yarmouth, and for three 
months he forbore to receive any into church fellowship; then, 
when ‘‘the church gave the town notice that they would no longer 
forbear the duty of admitting into fellowship’, a majority of the 


13 It may be conjectured that this also was the “one of the churches in 
Norwich” where was preached the sermon which led to the conversion to 
Congregationalism of Edward Barker, ejected from the vicarage of Eye, 
Suffolk. 


14 Other ministers who were at one time members of this influential 
church were John Oxenbridge*, the ejected Vice-Provost of Eton; and 
Thomas Taylor, one of those included by Calamy though not in fact 
ejected, who was pastor of the Congregational church at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Robert Otty, who was ejected from a lectureship at Beccles, Suffolk, owed 
much to Bridge’s encouragement, though we are not told he was a member 
of Bridge’s church. John Leverington, who was among those in 1644 dis- 
missed from the Yarmouth church to the newly formed church at Norwich, 
. may be conjecturally identified with the John Leverington ejected from the 
vicarage of Neatishead with Irstead, Norfolk, but is not reckoned among 
the 130 Congregationalists. 


t 
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corporation voted this ‘‘ 
ment of the town’’!5, 

In Suffolk the leading Congregational churches were those at 
Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, but these do not seem to have 
sent their members out to hold Congregational pastorates together 
with parochial benefices, as did the churches at Norwich and Yar- 
mouth. The ministers of the two Congregational churches at Ips- 
wich, Robert Gouge* and Benjamin Stoneham, held livings, the 
former the rectory of St. Helen’s, the latter the curacy of St. 
Peter’s, and both were ejected; but the Bury church had a more 
Separatist complexion from the first. Katherine Chidley’®, the ‘‘old 
Brownist’’, as ‘‘Gangraena’’ Edwards calls her, and her son!” were 
among the eight signatories to the covenant at Bury (1646), in 
which they declared themselves ‘‘convinced in conscience of the 
evil of the Church of England . . . and being fully separated’’!8; 
consequently their minister, Thomas Taylor, was never beneficed, 
and was not likely to encourage such a procedure. This is not to 
say there was no warmth of fellowship among the Suffolk churches. 
At the ordination of Taylor over the Bury church in 1656, mes- 
sengers were present from the two Ipswich churches, from Sudbury, 
where Samuel Crossman* (the author of the hymn ‘‘My song is 
love unknown’’, and the one Congregational conformist) was both 
pastor and Vicar, from Syleham and Market Weston (mentioned 
above), as well as from other churches which like itself were “‘fully 
separated’’!9, 

One would like to know more of the many other clergymen- 
ministers in this county, such as John Clark of Beccles; John Man- 
ning, minister of the Congregational church at Walpole and later 
of that at Swefling (afterwards Rendham), and ejected from the 
vicarage of Sibton with Peasenhall; his brother Samuel Manning, 
who succeeded him at Walpole, and was ejected from the rectory 
of Cookley with Walpole, but remained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. at Walpole; Samuel Petto*, a strong supporter of 
lay-preaching, who was ejected from the rectory of South Elmham 
St. Cross, where he was probably also pastor of a Congregational 
church; and Thomas Spurdance, ejected from the rectory of Rush- 
mere, and pastor of a Congregational church at Henstead, which 
in 1658 was reported as ‘‘neither seeking communion with others 


a disturbance of the peace and govern- 


15 J. Browne, op. cit., 218. 

16 She wrote in 1641, in controversy with Edwards, a Justification of the 
pndee nant Churches of Christ. 

17 He wrote to Cromwell in 1651, Venere On is of such antiquitie, 
necessitie, utilitie, puritie, and permanencie ...”: J. carton Original 
Letters, 59 

18 J. Browne, op. cit., 394. 

197b., 398. 
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nor they with it’’. In Clark we have another example of the diffi- 
culties a benefice might present to a Congregationalist. He seems 
to have held the pastorate while he was Lecturer at Beccles, but to 
have resigned it when he accepted the rectory, Robert Otty, a 
foundation member, succeeding him in the pastorate. Clark evi- 
dently retained his principles as Rector, for complaints were made 
that he ‘‘did not minister sacraments to all and sundry’’; but it 
appears that he held unusually strict views, for even among the 
Congregationalists there was no administration of either sacrament 
till Otty’s time?9, 

It is evident that these ministers who were ejected were in no way 
lukewarm Congregationalists, who did not know quite where they 
stood. Of the 30 ejected from livings in Norfolk and Suffolk as 
many as 15 in 1672 took out licences in the county as Congrega- 
tionalists (including three who preferred the name Independent), a 
high proportion; for at least two ministers had died since 1662, at 
least two others had emigrated to Holland, while others, who did 
not avail themselves of the Indulgence, are known to have been 
ministers of East Anglian Congregational churches at that time. In 
Norfolk the Old Meeting at Norwich and the Congregational and 
Unitarian churches at Yarmouth still flourish, as does their off- 
shoot at Wymondham; the church at Denton is now small. 
Another ancient Norfolk church is that at Guestwick, where 
Richard Worts combined the pastorate with the rectory of 
Foulsham with Themelthorpe, from which he was ejected. In 
Suffolk also a number of Congregational churches continue the 
labours of the ejected ministers. Besides Ipswich (Congregational 
and Unitarian) and Bury may be mentioned Beccles, Bungay, 
Rendham, Walpole and Wattisfield. Probably nowhere else has 
there been so much Congregational continuity since the days when 
Cromwell drew from this district?! the Independent Ironsides who 
made some conscience of what they did; and the indigenous air of 
East Anglian Congregationalism may well owe something to the 
number of cases in which during the Commonwealth the pastorate 
of a ‘‘gathered church’’ was combined with a living in the Estab- 
lishment. 

The smallness of Cumberland and its proximity to Scotland and 
Scottish Presbyterianism make it surprising that of the 20 ministers 
ejected in this county as many as 7 were Congregationalists. In 
1651 Thomas Larkham*, whom we shall meet again in Devon, a 


20ib., 461. 

21‘“'The preponderance of the East Anglian element among the pioneers 
of the (Franciscan) movement” (F. S. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, 42) 
and Milman’s description of Franciscanism as “the democracy of Christian- 
ity” (Latin Christianity, V1, 40; quoted by Stevenson) may be recalled, and 
compared, 
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returned exile from New England, was in Cumberland in the fulfil- 
‘ment of a military appointment; and it seems to have been through 
his vigorous personality that in that year a Congregational church 
was formed at Cockermouth, with his son George as pastor. George 
also held the curacy of Cockermouth, and was ejected from it. 
George Benson, later ejected from the vicarage of Bridekirk, was 
a foundation member, and with Thomas Larkham laid hands on 
George Larkham, as did Gawen Egglesfield, later ejected Rector 
of Plumbland (he unfortunately had to be excommunicated by the 
Cockermouth Congregational church for a ‘foule miscarriage’). 
Comfort Starr, who was pastor of a Congregational church at Car- 
lisle and ejected from the curacy of St. Cuthbert’s there, was also 
connected with the Cockermouth church, where his wife was a 
member and his son was baptized. Congregationalism in the 
county was greatly strengthened by the accession of Richard Gil- 
pin*, great-nephew of Bernard Gilpin*, ‘‘the Apostle of the North’. 
How he came to hold Congregational principles is uncertain; 
Alexander Gordon says, ‘“‘it seems that Gilpin would have preferred 
the Presbyterian system’’2?, had it been adopted in Cumberland, 
and he took out a licence as a Presbyterian in 1672. The fact 
remains that while still a preacher at Durham Cathedral in 1649 
he had administered the sacrament to a small congregation in 
Durham, and that at Greystoke, where he held the rectory from 
-about 1652 till his ejection, “‘his parish was organised on a con- 
gregational model, having an inner circle of communicants and a 
staff of deacons’’23. A third Congregational church was formed at 
Melmerby (afterwards Kirkoswald) in 1653, among the foundation 
members being William Hopkins, later ejected from the rectory of 
Melmerby, and Simon Atkinson, later ejected from the vicarage of 
Lazonby”*. 

All the seven Congregational ministers ejected in Cumberland 
were thus originally connected with only three Congregational 
churches, and it does not appear that Atkinson, Benson or Eggles- 
field formed Congregational churches in their own parishes. The 
population of Cumberland was much sparser than that of East 
Anglia; and Presbyterian principles (if not the Presbyterian 
‘system) would be stronger. Thus George Larkham was ordained 
““by the imposion of the hands of three ordained presbyters then 
present (called by the church to that worke for feare of offending 
the godly brethren of ye Presbyteriall way’’); and George Benson, 
when admitted to the office of a teaching elder, was not ordained, 


22 A. Gordon, D.N.B., art. Rich. Gilpin. 

23 ibid. 
' 24 George Nicholson, one of those included by Calamy but not in fact 
ejected, succeeded Hopkins in the pastorate at Melmerby. 
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“because he had been before ordained by the bishops, and the 
church was fearfull of iterating his ordination, least they should 
have offended, though they, in their judgement were satisfied they 
might’’25, 

Of these seven ministers all took out licences in 1672 except 
Hopkins, but Benson, Gilpin and Starr had left the county, and 
Larkham was licensed as a Presbyterian?6. All the Congregational 
churches, however, continued to exist. Cockermouth?” and Car- 
lisle still flourish; Greystoke is now Presbyterian; Melmerby (Kirk- 
oswald) is represented .by Parkhead, the building unfortunately 
now being closed. 

In Devon the situation was more as in Suffolk, in so far as the 
Congregational churches arose largely in independence of one an- 
other. That only 8 Congregationalists were ejected out of a total 
of 121 (as against 30 out of a total of 139 in Norfolk and Suffolk 
together) shows the relative strength of Presbyterianism in this 
county. A Congregational church was formed at Tavistock by 
Thomas Larkham*, whom we have met at Cockermouth, and who 
was ejected from the vicarage of Tavistock. Another, not formed 
till 1658, was at Bideford, where William Bartlet* combined the 
pastorate with the rectory, from which he was ejected. Bartlet 
had held his principles at least since 1647, when he published his 
Model of the Primitive Congregational Way (‘‘nicknamed Indepen- 
dency’’), but how he came to them is not clear; he had not been in 
New England, as Larkham had. According to Calamy Bartlet’s 
son John, who was ejected from the vicarage at Fremington, was 
also Congregational, as were Thomas Powel and Thomas Wellman, 
ejected from the curacy of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, and from the 
vicarage of Luppitt respectively. | Among the signatories of the 
Address of Devon Congregational ministers to Charles II in 1660 
were two men who later suffered ejection from the vicarage of 
Tiverton: John Chishul, who held the Pitt portion, and Theophilus 
Polwhele*, who held the Clare and Tidcombe portions. Nathaniel 
Mather*, another returned exile from New England and of a 
famous Congregational family, was ejected from the vicarage of 
Barnstaple. 

Of these eight, all but Larkham, who was dead, Chishul, who 
left for Middlesex, and Mather, who again emigrated, took out 
Congregational licences in 1672 in the county, and their labours are 


25 Cockermouth Church Book, cited by F. Nicholson and E. Axon, Older 
Nonconformity in Kendal, 107. 

26 It is curious to find ‘him called a Brownist as late as 1692; Dearham 
Parish Register, cited by B. Nightingale, Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland 
3 Westmorland, 693. 

27 cf. W. Lewis, cana of the Cockermouth Congregational Church. 
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still continued by the churches at Barnstaple, Bideford, Tavistock 
(Congregational and Unitarian), and Tiverton. Other Devon 
churches now Congregational may claim foundation by ejected 
ministers; but either these ministers did not become Congregational 
till after their ejection, or else they did not become so at all, the 
churches, originally Presbyterian, becoming Congregational, just as 
in Cumberland we noticed one Congregational church which has 
become Presbyterian. 

Gloucestershire is interesting as presenting a highly conscious and 
organized Congregationalism which did not last. As remarked, 
there were more Congregationalists ejected in this county than in 
any other except Norfolk and Suffolk, and the proportion of Con- 
gregationalists among the ejected (1028 out of 52) is almost exactly 
the same as in Suffolk (15 out of 79). In 1656 the Gloucestershire 
churches sent a remonstrance to Cromwell against his assuming the 
kingship, an interesting indication that they were politically alert 
and as radical in their politics as in their religion. The signatories 
to this letter included the following pastors of Congregational 
churches, who were also incumbents and later ejected: William 
Beale, Rector of Stow on the Wold; Francis Harris, Curate of Deer- 
hurst; Carnsew Helme, Vicar of Winchcomb; Anthony Palmer*, 
Rector of Bourton on the Water; and William Tray, Rector of 
Oddington. William Becket, member of the Winchcomb Con- 
gregational church, later ejected from the curacy of Compton 
Abdale, and John Wells, who combined the pastorate of a Con- 
gregational church at Tewkesbury with the vicarage, from which 
he was ejected, signed another letter to Cromwell about the same 
time. These churches, though, so far as appears, arising in mutual 
independence, were thus evidently known to one another and 
desirous of acting in concert. The Winchcomb, Oddington and 
Tewkesbury ministers were also among those who as early as 1653 
held a public dispute on the question of admission to communion 
with Clement Barksdale*, the sequestered Vicar of Winchcomb, 
who spent the Commonwealth in retirement at Hawleing near by. 
There was also a Congregational church at Gloucester, with James 
Forbes*, ejected from the rectory of St. Mary de Crypt, as pastor; 
among its members was Edward Fletcher, ejected Rector of 
Bagendon, in whose property near Little Cloisters, Gloucester, the 
church appears to have met. 

Somewhat detached from these Cotswold Congregational 
churches was one at Bristol, whose pastor, John Knowles*, ejected 


28 Stephen Ford*, a protégé of Thankful Owen*, can almost be counted 
an eleventh; for Chipping Norton, where he was ejected from the vicarage, 
is only just over the Gloucestershire border, nor was any other Congrega- 
tional incumbent ejected in Oxfordshire. 
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from the rectory of St. Werburgh’s, had been in New England. He 
and Forbes?? were present at the Savoy Conference of 1658, but it 
cannot be to them that ‘‘Established’’ Congregationalism owes its 
introduction to the county, since it was already fully confident by 
the time of the dispute with Barksdale in 1653. Bristol had been 
a centre of Nonconformity since the days of the Lollards, and 
Baxter’s experience of the strong Puritan feeling in Gloucester3? 
may be recalled. A connexion may also be sought through the 
Baptists who “‘abounded in Gloucestershire’’3!, though only one of 
them, Paul Frewen, the pastor of the Baptist church at Dymock, 
held a living (the vicarage of Kempley) and suffered ejection. 
Anthony Wood says that Palmer of Bourton was ‘‘anabaptistically 
inclin’d’’32, 

Despite the labours of these ten ministers, only the Gloucester 
Congregational and Unitarian churches can claim continuity with 
them. Forbes remained at Gloucester, and took out a Congrega- 
tional licence in 1672; but Beale, Helme, Knowles, Palmer and 
Wells all left the county for London, while Fletcher had died, and 
presumably their churches fell away. Harris33 took out a Con- 
gregational licence at Painswick, and Tray is found ministering at 
Nailsworth, at both of which places churches continue; Becket took 
out a licence at Winchcomb, but there was evidently a later break 
in the history here, for the present church claims only a nineteenth 
century foundation. At once brilliant and transient, the Common- 
wealth Congregationalism of Gloucestershire deserves an investiga- 
tion to itself. 

No other county provides a sufficient number of ejected Con- 
gregationalists (there were only 6 in all Yorkshire) for it to be worth 
while to consider them as a geographical unity; but among them 
were not a few ministers of eminence and interest. The London 
ejected Congregationalists include Joseph Caryl*, one of the Dis- 
senting Brethren at the Westminster Assembly*+; the Arminian 
John Goodwin*, another of those who owed their Congregational- 
ism to Cotton; and Nathaniel Holmes*, who as early as 1643 had 
joined Henry Burton* in gathering a church. Those in Yorkshire 


29 Forbes was also a Preacher at Gloucester Cathedral, Knowles at Bristol 


_ Cathedral. 


30 Reliquiae Baxteriannae, I. 41. 

31 A, Gordon, D.N.B., art. Anth, Palmer. 

32 Palmer’s influence may remain in the Bourton Baptist church, which 
was sufficiently live to engage the pastoral energies of the hymn-writer Ben- 
jamin Beddome* for more than fifty years (1740-95), 

33 Harris’s influence may remain in the custom still in practice at Deer- 
hurst, now excessively rare in the Church of England, of sitting at com- 
munion. 

34 As was William Greenhill*, ejected from the vicarage of Stepney, 
Middlesex. 
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include Christopher Marshall*, of Woodkirk, yet another of 
Cotton’s protégés, who at one time counted the Quaker James 
Nayler* among his church members; and Henry Root, of Sowerby, 
who baptized Archbishop Tillotson. One of the most interesting 
characters is William Dell*, who resigned the Mastership of Caius 
in 1660 and was ejected from the rectory of Yelden, Bedfordshire. 
He was a radical Independent, who combined a Quaker-like dis- 
trust of an academic training for the ministry with pioneer views 
on university extension. 

The conflict likely to arise within the dual function performed 
by the men under consideration has already appeared from time 
to time, and other examples may be given. It is true that it was 
not only Congregationalists who refused to administer the sacra- 
ment to all and sundry. When Abraham Pinchbecke was Rector 
of Mashbury, Essex, in 1654, he wrote to Baxter that he did not 
intend to administer the Lord’s Supper as there were no fit re- 
cipients. In 1657 he went to St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, to assist 
Thomas Manton*, who had become Rector in 1656; and, according 
to another letter to Baxter, it was not till 1658 that the Supper was 
administered there after seven or eight years’ intermission. Neither 
Manton nor Pinchbecke were Congregationalists. Consequently an 
attribution of Independency in Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy 
on the score of a refusal to administer the sacraments is not treated 
as in itself proof of Congregationalism. Congregationalists, never- 
theless, would be likely to prove stricter than their Presbyterian 
brethren. Francis Holcroft*, for instance, who was ejected from 
the vicarage of Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire, and from a Fellow- 
ship at Clare, is described by Calamy as ‘‘Much against holding 
any Kind of Communion with the Parish-Churches; fell in with the 
Old Brownists, and was angry with his Dissenting Brethren that 
were more Catholick-spirited’’. Again, when Baxter went in 1662 
to live at Acton, Middlesex, where first Philip Nye* and then 
Thomas Elford, both Congregationalists, had been Rector, ‘‘there 
remained but two Women in all the Town, and Parish, whom they 
had admitted to the Sacrament whereof One was a Lady that by 
alienation from them turned Quaker, and was their great Patroness. 

. This rigour made the People think hardly of them’’. The 
suggestion that some people became Quakers on a “‘sour grapes’ 
principle is diverting; but it is not unlikely that, while the refusal | 
to administer the sacrament to all and sundry was usually owing to 
a high Calvinist notion of the holy community, some radical Con- 
gregationalists, who did not go the whole way towards Baptist or 
Quaker principles, yet went so far as to depreciate the sacraments. 
Knowles, for instance, in earlier days when at Colchester, ‘‘for- 
sook lecture and town and all, rather than he would receive the 
communion’’; Richard Lane, a Congregationalist ejected from the 


arm 
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vicarage of Northbourne, Kent, baptized no children; Dell was 
charged with having neglected the sacraments for twelve years at 
Yelden, and in his Doctrine of Baptisms he seems to have set aside 
water baptism altogether?5. Sometimes parishioners claimed what 
they considered -their rights. In 1658 Thomas Palmer, the Con- 
gregational Rector of Aston on Trent, Derbyshire, was prosecuted 
at Lincoln for refusing the sacrament to his parishioners, and it 
appears that he was not the only one then prosecuted. The case 
evidently caused some excitement, for Bankes Anderson, the Con- 
gregational Mayor’s Chaplain at Boston, together with the Mayor 
and about twenty other ministers, signed a petition against the pro- 
secution. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Commonwealth Congregational- 
ism described above is by no means the whole of it, nor perhaps 
even representative of the whole, since (with the exception of Bury 
St. Edmunds) only those churches whose pastors were incumbents 
have come under mention. The eighteen Congregational ministers 
included by Calamy but not ejected may be recalled as a reminder 
of the church life outside the scope of this paper; and the fact that 
not a single Congregationalist was ejected from a Lincolnshire liv- 
ing must not be taken to mean that no Congregational church 
existed between Scrooby and Boston, but only that none of the 
pastors of any such churches were incumbents?°. If not in Lincoln- 
shire, certainly elsewhere in many counties Congregational churches 
were formed, still in complete separation from the Establishment. 
Some, like that at Bury St. Edmunds, still flourish. Some, like 
that at Nailsworth, where was ‘‘ameeting for some years of apeople 
called puritants, or Jndependants, a seeking people to know the 
way of truth’’37, or at Leominster, Herefordshire, where was ‘‘a 
great Meeting of ye Peopel Caled Jndependats’’3’, had a break in 
continuity, so that the present churches claim a later foundation. 
Some, like those listed by Browne for East Anglia, have become 
extinct. The relation of ‘‘Established’’ Congregationalism to 
‘‘Separatist’’ Congregationalism still needs investigation; the present 

aper seeks simply to provide evidence of the nature, problems and 
extent of the former, to which several of our present churches owe 
their origin. 
GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


35 J. Stoughton, op. cit., II, 255, n. 

36 Yet in fact no Lincolnshire Congregational church seems to claim a 
seventeenth century foundation save Stamford, where three Presbyterians 
were ejected. It looks as though the early “Separatist” Congregationalism 
of Lincolnshire proved less sturdy than the later “Established” Congrega- 
tionalism of East Anglia. 

37 First Publishers of Truth, ed. N. Penney, 106. 

38 ib,, 116, 


The Throckmorton Trotman Trust 
1664— 1941 


(Concluded) 


By the courtesy of the Clerk of the Haberdashers’ Co. I have 
been allowed to examine not only the Manual for the Private Use 
of the Court of Assistants (last ed., 1902) but also the MS. volume 
of Alphabetical and Chronological Schedule of Deeds, Papers, 
Writings, begun 12 Sept., 1756, and still in use. From these and 
from Herbert’s History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies of 
London it is possible to trace Trotman’s bequests to the Company, 
though sometimes the stream flows underground. 


The Company received £2,000 from the Executors in 1663!° and 
£2,000 in 1669. As the Hall and adjacent premises were burnt 
down in the Great Fire!®, they used the capital ‘‘for that purpose’’, 
allocating the rents of tenements near for the service of the 
Charities, and not purchasing lands. In 1732 they conveyed 
several tenements to Trustees for this specific purpose. 


In 1668 the £400 for the School was received. Land near Bun- 
hill was bought for £180, and a school built costing £380. In 
1671 the Company built a schoolmaster’s house at their own 
charges (£363). From his salary of £70, £30 was deducted for 
rent and £10 for repairs. 

Herbert’s account (1837) of Trotman’s School in Bunhill Row 
reads: 

For the daily education of one hundred boys, sons of 
parishioners of St. Giles, Cripplegate and St. Luke, Old Street, 
elected by the court of wardens. They are admitted at 7, and 
discharged at fourteen years of age, and instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 


Among the documents is ‘‘A Bundle of Petitions of Boys from 
Bunhill School from 1781 to 1790’’, which I have not examined. 


In 1881 the premises were sold to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for £7,017 3 per cent Consols, afterwards invested in free- 
hold ground rents, and the School was moved to 80 City Road. 

In 1899, however, it was closed by order of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and a pension of £50 to Mr. Lebon, the schoolmaster, 
was sanctioned. Finally by a Board of Education Scheme for the 
educational Charity, dated March, 1912, the income is applied in 


15 Probably an error for 1665. 16 As again in December, 1940. 
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Senior and Junior Exhibitions for boys resident in the administra- 
tive County of London, with a preference for those resident in the 
parishes of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Luke’s, Old Street. 

At one stage, probably 1756, there is a statement to show that 
the rents of the houses allocated to the Charity produced 
£159 5s. Od., leaving £9 5s. Od. for repairs, taxes, and other 
charges after these payments. 


e & 

Master at Bunhill School np a se ve 30 
Tuesday afternoon Lecture... e “i a 20 
Sunday morning Lecture = Ae om re 20 
Clerk and Sexton ” ue 4 
To those that take pains about the premises . Sei 6 
Candles... st ais ih i yt 4 
Poor of Cripplegate am a iad ie 16 
Poor at Cam __... as thy TES es a 30 
Lecture at Dursley bay ass ics si oe 15 
Poor of the Company ... Me $i: of a 5 
150 


That such execution of the Will was not reached at once may be 
gauged from a Bill in Chancery, 14 July, 1701, ‘‘the Attorney- 
General at the relation of the Inhabitants of Cam in Gloucester 
against the Company for a legacy of £30 a year left by Mr. Trot- 
man and the arrears to secure the payment thereof’. 

Subsequent difficulties are suggested by an ‘‘Undertaking by 
Candidates for the Lectureship to perform the duties in person’ 
(Dec., 1795) and an Order of the Charity Commissioners (no date 
in the Schedule but between documents dated 1859 and 1867) ‘‘for 
the delivery of a Lecture once a week (my italics) at St. Giles, 
Cripplegate’. 

The 1902 Manual gives a list of payments showing that on 
10 Nov., 1887, the incumbent of St. Giles, Cripplegate, refused to 
allow the Lecture to be given there, and that therefore it had been 
transferred to Allhallows, Lombard Street. This list reads: 


£ 
Lectures at Allhallows Church, Lombard St. 50 
Clerk and Sexton at Allhallows Church, Lombard St. 8 
Parish of Cam ... 80 
Lectures at Dursley... a ree vcs HH? 15 
Parish of Cripplegate... Ue. mr ba eg 16 
Five poor of the Company _... e ale ve 5 
Clerk of the Company ... a oy hi yas 6 
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In 1937 the Charity Commissioners sanctioned a new Scheme of 
Administration for the non-educational parts of the Charity, 
authorizing the Company to divide the income thus: 


6/120 The Company for expenses of administration. 

5/120 Poor of the Company. 

40/120 A lecture every Sunday evening in the Parish 
Church of St. Peter, Hoxton, or in some other 
Parish Church. 

2/120 Clerk of Church where lecture is preached; if no 
Clerk, to Parochial Church Council for general 
expenses. 

2/120 Sexton similarly. 

4/120 Parochial Church Council for expenses of lighting 
and heating. 

16/120 ‘‘Joint Estate Trustees of the Charities called The 
St. Giles’ and St. Luke’s Joint Parochial Charities 
in the Parishes of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in the City 
of London, and St. Luke, Old Street, in the County 
of London’’. 

80/120 Trustees of ‘‘the Charity of Throckmorton Trotman 
in the Parish of Cam’’. 


15/120 Lecture on market day at Dursley. 


Cam. There are still Trotmans resident in Cam, and the local 
tradition is ‘“‘There have always been Trotmans in Cam’’. ‘“The 
Steps’”’ is the name of a farm in Cam. Almshouses were not 
built there, but the money given to the poor of the parish. 
Apparently the Trust is now administered by two persons 
appointed by the Cam Parish Council. There is an annual dis- 
tribution of money, preference being given to widows, and also, 
under the ‘‘Hicks-Trotman Charity’’ an annual distribution of 
bread to 240 residents of Cam who will fetch a loaf. 


Dursley. The bequest for the Dursley Lecture has followed the 
same course as that for the Lecture at St. Giles, Cripplegate. At 
some time it was attached to the parish church, and the Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire concerning charities 
is that the Lecture was preached as directed every market day, 
and payment made to the curate, the rector then being non- 
resident. There is now no market, but the Foundation Deed of 
St. Mark’s Church requires a sermon to be preached every 
Wednesday evening. This requirement has, with some intermis- 
sion, been regularly complied with, and this sermon is deemed 
as meeting the direction of Trotman’s Will. 
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. The Merchant Adventurers. About the bequest to the Merchant 
_ Adventurers searches to date have proved entirely fruitless. 

It will be seen that in almost every way care has been taken to 
catry out the intentions of the testator. There is, however, one 
_ important exception. If students for the ministry in which Throck- 
morton Trotman believed still receive assistance from his benefac- 
_ tion, other parts of his Charity have gone the way of many during 
| the centuries. It may be, of course, that the Lectures which have 
_ been delivered through the years at Dursley, St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
_ Allhallows, Lombard Street, and St. Peter’s, Hoxton. have been 
_ Puritan Lectures such as Mr. Trotman desired to establish. But 
we have our doubts. And it may be that in the distributions to 
_ the poor of the various parishes all care is taken to include those 
_ whose religious beliefs are most akin to those of the testator. It 
would be interesting to learn. 

ALBERT PEEL. 


_ John Ray, Naturalist. By Cuartes E. RAVEN, D.D. Cambridge 
| Press. 30s. 


If you look in Calamy Revised you will find the name of John 
_ Ray. But how many members of this Society, how many Non- 
. conformists, ever think of this naturalist as one of the greatest of 
their number? The D.N.B. calls him ‘‘the greatest naturalist with 
one possible exception that England has ever produced’’, and Dr. 
_ Raven quotes Sir Albert Seward’s verdict: 


Ray set truth above tradition and had the courage of his 
convictions. We do homage to him as one of the founders of 
modern science; we think of him as a prophet and preacher of 
the new gospel in an age when the dawn was beginning to 
break after a long night of comparative darkness. He stands 
as a beacon set on a hill penetrating the mists of ages with 
shafts of light, giving warmth to the hearts and stirring the 
imagination. : 

Dr. Raven’s judgment also serves to be on record: 

His greatness is that in a time of tradition and universal 
turmoil he saw the need for precise and ordered knowledge, 
set himself to test the old and explore the new, and by dint of 
immense labour in the field and in the study laid the founda- 
tions of modern science in many branches of zoology and 
botany. He studied, corrected and collated the existing litera- 
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ture; he collected, identified, investigated, described and 
classified mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes and insects, crypto- 
gams and all known plants; he contributed richly to the 
advance of geology and made observations in astronomy and 
physics; he was a pioneer in the study of languages and first 
revealed the importance of dialect and folk-speech; he did as 
much as any man of his time to develop a new understanding 
and interpretation of religion; more perhaps than any man he 
enabled the transition from the medieval to the modern out- 
look. . That he could do so is due not only to his own genius 
and opportunities, but to the character of his inheritance and 
the circumstances of his upbringing. 


Ray, the son of a blacksmith, was born in 1627. He found his 
way to Trinity College, Cambridge, and became a Fellow, teaching 
both Greek and Mathematics before Cromwell died. As he had 
always intended to give his life to divinity, the Restoration placed 
him in a quandary, but he accepted Charles II’s professions of 
“indulgence’’ and was ordained. The Act of Uniformity was too 
much for him, and he forfeited his Fellowship. While he remained 
a bachelor, and while his friend and partner in naturalist researches 
lived, he was not uncomfortably off, but afterwards, when four 
children arrived and he was stricken with long illness, it must have 
been hard to keep the wolf from the door. But through poverty 
and pain he carried on his work, refusing preferment when offered, 
and sending out from his little house in Essex a stream of notable, 
if financially unprofitable, books, which were pioneers in their fields, 
embodying in skilful fashion the fruits of almost unparalleled 
industry. 

Nature, to Ray, was a revelation of God to man, and he saw 
nothing out of harmony with his profession in the detailed study of 
God’s work. Finally, in Wisdom of God, he issued a_book—on 
which Paley. afterwards largely drew, and without adequate 
acknowledgment—which can still be read with interest and profit. 

Few readers will be able to read all Dr. Raven’s biography as it 
ought to be read, for how many have the required knowledge of 
plants and birds, animals and insects, fossils and words, philosophy 
and theology? But all will be grateful to the Master of Christ’s 
for a book which is a model: well produced, with notes at the foot 
of the page, full indexes, and:handy epitome, and written withal 
with an enthusiasm which warms the reader. Like John Ray 
before him, Dr. Raven is a fine type of Christian humanist. 


EDITOR. 


Lancashire College Sixty-Five Years Ago 


ENTERED Lancashire College in January, 1878. William Redman, 
I from Leeds, was the only other candidate for admission and was accepted 

at the same time. I was some months over twenty-one years of age, for, 

to my regret, my father had refused to let me continue at school after I 
was sixteen, and had apprenticed me to a large spinning and weaving mill in 
Bradford. The loss of the best five years of my youth for study was a handicap 
during my Arts Course which I never succeeded in overcoming. I had had no 
time to continue my studies after I left school: I had to be at the mill at 6 a.m. 
and did not get home until about 6.30 p.m. The immediate consequence of 
this was that I was too “‘rusty’’ to take the London Matric. at the end of my 
first six months at College, and had to take another year in preliminary studies. 
I matriculated in the summer of 1879 and was one of the six students who 
passed—and the only occasion, I think, in the history of the College when six 
students passed. During these eighteen months I was under the tuition of 
Dr. Hodgson and only took one class at Owens College (it had not then become 
a University). This was in English language, Professor Toller being the lecturer. 


The extensive alterations and enlargement of the College were still in 
progress when I entered, and it was some months before they were completed. 
{ think the Principal had got into his new house on the west wing, and the 
Matron had taken possession of his old quarters on the east wing; but the 
new central block did not come into use until the next session. 


The surroundings of the College have completely changed. Manley Park 
was, I think, in the market owing to the failure of the Manchester merchant, 
Sam Mendel, but the mansion and the beautiful grounds surrounding it had 
not been interfered with; the park, which extended along the south side of the 
College and was hundreds of acres in extent, was a large open space with no 
sign of cultivation. 


Whalley Range was a very select suburb and continued to be so for many 
years after I left. It was only after the commencement of this century that 
the very strict building tie began to be infringed. At the end of the road which 
runs from the College into Upper Chorlton Road there was a toll-gate which 
effectually prevented through traffic. I do not know when or why it was 
removed. 


I may further mention that the Midland Railway from the Central Station 
through Chorlton-cum-Hardy was made during the first years of my College 
course, and I often visited it while it was in progress. Chorlton was then a 
small village unvisited by the modern builder. Wilbraham Rd. existed but 
was not made up, and not a ee house had been built along all its length 
from Chorlton to Withington. I often cycled along its cinder footpath. I 
was the first to bring a bicycle to College—a high machine, of course, for 
‘safetys’ had not then been invented. This bold step was considered a great 
innovation and there were some doubts about its permissibility, but it was 
not long before my example was followed. 


On the first night of our appearance in the dining hall Redman and I had 
to undergo the ordeal of initiation. The first part consisted of our being 
ordered to stand on the table and give an account of ourselves—where we 
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were born, what schools we had been at, whether we had been in business,i 
we had done any preaching, efc. A fire of questions—many of them irrelevant 
—constantly interrupted our attempts to satisfy curiosity, and after that a 
song or recitation was demanded. I think I recited ““The Heathen Chinee,”’ 
with was greeted with much ironic applause. This was only the first stage. The 
subsequent proceedings varied and were sometimes very rowdy. They included 
a march round the corridors and often certain ordeals more or less severe. 
I have forgotten the details in my case, but I remember that when I retired 
for the night I found that my bedroom had been interfered with—not in the 
best of taste! 


There were between forty and fifty students when I entered. The numbers 
increased after the alterations to nearly sixty, but decreased considerably 
before I had-finished my Arts Course. The reasons for this decrease were 
various. I can remember some men who were evident misfits; one who was 
obliged to give up the idea of the ministry because his father’s business 
urgently required his assistance; one who quietly disappeared after falling in 
love with a young lady in the while-you-wait boot trade; one, an excellent 
fellow who could not reach the educational standard required, was well worthy 
of a place in the ministry; subsequently, as a baker, he did fine religious work. 
One was dismissed in disgrace because he had said nothing in his application 
of the fact that he had been dismissed from Airedale College. The fact was 
discovered because he came face to face with Dr. Fairbairn in the corridor 
when the latter was the guest of Dr. Scott. 


During all my years at College I occupied the same study. Rediian for 
some time had the next one on the right, close to the door into the Principal’s 
house. He moved because, though the room is a good size, the window is 
very badly placed. The study next to me on the left was occupied by Webs- 
dale, and the one next to that by Kilpin Higgs, who subsequently married my 
sister. A little further down was one occupied by Samuel Pearson, with whom 
I was on very friendly terms and who made me acquainted with several inter- 
esting books which I might otherwise have missed. He was my senior by, I 
think, a couple of years. He came to my room one Monday morning with a 
very long face and said to me: 


“Kingsland, I wish you would look at my head. I was staying with old 
E at D yesterday, and this morning, being late for breakfast, I was 
combing my hair in a great hurry and I broke a tooth of the comb in my head, 
and it is there now.” 


There, sure enough, was the comb tooth, which had run right in under the 
scalp, though the end protruded slightly. The wound had bled, but not 
continuously. With the aid of a pair of pincers I was able to grip the end of the 
tooth and to pull it out. It was a highly successful operation; the wound 
healed well, and Pearson suffered very little inconvenience. It so happened 
that the very next Sunday I was sent to D , and, as was almost invariable, 
went to dine with ‘‘old E ”” a rich cotton spinner, who left £80,000. He 
was not a good conversationalist, and to break a somewhat long silence at 
dinner I told him about Pearson. He listened in silence, and when I had 
finished asked one, and only one, question: ‘“Was it my comb?” 


Of my other friends at College I must mention Charles Clay, who came, 
like myself, from Bradford; Darlow, who came later for the theological course, 
having previously taken his degree; and William Thomas, who in subsequent 
years was a very good friend to me. I must mention William Evans also, 
though my friendship with him was not very close until after he had settled 
in Oldham. Ferguson and Richard Barker I must also include, for with the 
former I was sufficiently friendly to spend an Easter holiday at his home in 
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Preston, and with the latter I subsequently spent a fortnight in Birmingham. 
Edwin Tongue took more interest in my literary efforts—chiefly poetical— 
than any of my other friends. 


Richard Barker was the most eccentric man in College; indeed, I cannot 
remember any one else who deserved that epithet. When he first came he 
larded his conversation with frequent quotations from Latin classics, but this 
was soon laughed out of him. He substituted a very free use of swear words, 
always quoting Shakespeare, quite illegitimately, as his authority. He was 
frequently the subject of practical jokes, which he took very good-naturedly. 
But his experiences in College did very little to modify his eccentricities, and 
they proved too great to allow him to succeed in the ministry. 


Our staff at the time of my entrance consisted of Dr. Scott, Dr. Hodgson, 
and Dr. “‘Sandy’’ Thompson, who was minister of the Rusholme Rd. Congre- 
gational Church, and only taught Hebrew. Later, Lyon Turner was added 
to the staff. With the two latter I had no classes during my Arts Course and 
only one with Dr. Scott. After passing Matric. I took classes for 1st B.A. at 
Owens—Greenwood for Greek, Wilkins for Latin, Ward for English Literature, 
and a professor whose name I forget for mathematics. I was taught principally 
by Dr. Hodgson to the time of taking Matric. He was very genial and we all 
liked him. He had rather remarkable mesmeric gifts. We had no evidences 
of them in our classes, though I was told that occasionally—quite uncon- 
sciously—he had mesmerised people while he was preaching. But on one occa- 
sion, when he had invited some of us to his house, he mesmerised one of us, 
a Welshman, and succeeded in making him preach part of a sermon in Welsh. 


Miss Rutherfoord was the Matron during the whole time I was at College 
She was a friend of ours (previously she had been a teacher in a school in 
Bradford) and this aroused some jealousy. Though it added to the pleasure 
of my College life, and I frequently visited her, I do not think that she showed 
me more favouritism than she did to two or three others (I must confess that 
she had favourites) and on more than one occasion we had rather serious 
differences, She was a good manager and kept the servants well in hand, but 
she had qualities which prevented her arom ever becoming a universal 
favourite. 


It may not be generally known that until some months after my entry we 
had a butler. He became rather more than Miss Rutherfoord could manage, 
for, apart from other difficulties, he was occasionally “‘in liquor.’’ So she dis- 
missed him, and from that time we only had female servants. My chief 
recollection of him is of an occasion when he had forgotten to put spoons on 
the dinner tables. The dexterity and rapidity with which he made. good the 
mistake was surprising, and elicited loud applause from “‘the house,’’ of which 
Dr. Scott, who was present, gave a smiling approval; but I cannot assert 
confidently that I am interpreting the smile correctly. 


A Mr. Goodyear appeared on the scene after the alterations had been com- 
pleted. I think he came at first to arrange the library in the new Assembly 
Hall but he stayed on, and in addition to library work undertook a number 
of miscellaneous duties. I think he retained his connexion with the College 
until his death. I always found him very friendly and pleasant. 


The chief event which occurred during my Arts Course was the grand 
bazaar held in a large hall in Oxford Street not far from Mosley Street. It 
was an effort in which nearly all the churches in Lancashire (except those in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool, which organized a separate bazaar for the 
same purpose) took part—the aim being the liquidation of the large debt — 
caused by the enlargement of the College. It was kept open for a week and 
was a great success. It was attended by crowds of people, one great attraction 
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being a fine band, whose playing of ‘‘The Lost Chord’”’ was so good that it was 
repeated every day. There was a large number of stalls, and we students had 
one, a photograph of which I still possess; I think nearly all the students and 
young ladies who acted as attendants at the stall appear in it. 


The bazaar was sufficiently attractive to make it necessary for a warning 
to be issued against pickpockets. I had my silver badge stolen from the lappet 
of my jacket before I had worn it two days. The bazaar greatly increased the 
interest of the churches in the College: the Annual Days had large attendances 
during the remainder of my course. 


We had several missionary students. Of these Newell and Marriott went, I 
think, to the South Seas and did good work. Penry, almost a giant, though 
Clay nearly equalled him in height, met with a fatal accident while he was on 
his way up country to his station in Africa. Cupsey disappeared under mys- 
terious circumstances in London, and I never heard if the mystery was cleared 
up. Will Thomas went to Nyasa, but was invalided home after a short time 
with malaria, from the effects of which he suffered for many years. 


I did not see much of Bennett though I met him occasionally in the Matron’s 
room. He was my senior in the house by a year or two, and he went to Cam- 
bridge for his last year. The chief thing I remember about him—apart from 
his most kindly disposition—is the extreme difficulty he experienced in 
writing a sermon for Sermon Class. I have often wondered whether he suc- 
ceeded later in writing a passable sermon! It seems as if preachers, like poets, 
are born and not made; but I think that more help could be given in the 
construction of a sermon than we received in Sermon Class. We read a sermon 
in turn, and then it was criticized by the members of the class and by the 
Principal. I derived very little help from this, but much more benefit from 
listening to Dr. Maclaren, which is not surprising. Help might be given in the 
art of constructing a sermon: in the selection of ‘‘heads’’ from texts, in the 
use of illustrations and in the important matter of delivery. It is as difficult 
to write a good sermon as it is to write a good short story, and some excellent 
men can never acquire the art; but a good deal can be taught. 


I have already mentioned Professor Lyon Turner. He came the year I 
commenced my Theological Course and gave instruction in philosophy and 
Church history. As a man he was excellent, but as a teacher he was not a 
success, and his students adopted the extreme course of sending a letter of 
complaint to the Committee. This was signed by all but three of those who 
attended his classes. The House Committee summoned us before them. I 
believe we made out a good case, and the Committee was impressed; but 
the professor remained. Looking back on the incident after more than fifty 
years I am still unable to say with certainty whether we were justified. There 
are many College and University lecturers who are quite incapable of giving 
interesting lectures. It is useless to protest, at any rate in the case of the 
Universities. But the lectures can be cut, or attended and ignored. This was 
not possible at Lancashire College. A satisfactory compromise could probably 
have been effected by the appointment of a tutor, and I should have been 
very glad of one during my Arts Course; but in my time such an arrange- 
ment had not been thought of. 


“The House’ consisted of the entire number of the students, and always 
“sat’’ in the dining hall, usually after supper, but occasionally also after 
dinner. The senior student took the chair, and rules of debate were more or 
less strictly observed. But we never debated serious subjects. The matters 
brought forward generally related to grievances, sometimes in connexion with 
the domestic arrangements, sometimes in requests for books which had been 
borrowed without leave. Often members would rise and indulge in rambling 
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remarks on any matter which happened to suggest itself and which afforded 
an opportunity for indulging in facetious remarks about individuals or inci- 
dents. I remember, for instance, that on the evening of the day on which the 
bust of Mr. Hadfield was put up in the entrance hall Darlow rose to a point 
of order in the midst of a discussion in which just a little heat was developing 
and urged that a quieter tone should be adopted, ‘‘because,” he said, ‘‘we 
have already had one bust up to-day.’’ The Debating Society, which was 
entirely separated from ‘‘the House’’ was held in the Common Room. We also 
had some competitions in poetry and story writing, in which I was more than 
once successful; but the competition I encountered was not severe. 

We were able to raise a quite good cricket team and played a number of 
matches every summer—chiefly with clubs connected with churches in 
Manchester. One of the most interesting return matches was with a team from 
Zion Congregational Church in Stretford Rd. The father of Lord Simon was 
the pastor, and invariably played. I can well remember John as a boy of about 
thirteen or fourteen who, with his mother, came frequently to watch the play. 


An accident occurred to Dr. Scott on one occasion when we were at a practice 
game on the College ground. A batsman skied a ball just as Dr. Scott appeared 
with one or two friends, and the Dr., as it came in his direction, tried to catch 
it. Of course we left him to it, but unfortunately he misjudged the catch, and 
the ball, instead of falling into his hands, fell and hit him fairly in his upturned 
face. He escaped serious injury, but not a serious loss of dignity. 


We also had a good football team and played many matches—both Rugby 
and Association. At a game on a very wet ground I contracted a very severe— 
indeed almost fatal—attack of rheumatic fever. This entailed a lengthy 
absence from College which ruined my chances—never very bright—of taking 
a Degree. 


The fives court was a welcome addition to our recreations and some of us 
became very keen players. The cinder tennis court was not quite a success; 
it had not been laid carefully enough to ensure a hard smooth surface. We 
had a chess club with several good players for part of the time, but it was 
dissolved for lack of support. 


We had to provide our own tea, coffee or cocoa, and to brew it—at first 
with hot water from kettles boiling on the fire; later gas-heated urns were 
provided. Of course we also had to provide any luxuries for ourselves such as 
jam or marmalade. Ham was invariably the meat provided for breakfast. I 
do not remember any occasion on which fish was served—either for breakfast 
or for dinner. I found the diet very monotonous, and suffered severely from 
indigestion. This was particularly due to the fare provided for supper—a glass 
of milk, bread and cheese, and treacle; as nearly five hours elapsed between 
tea and supper that did not sufficiently meet the needs of hungry students, nor 
improve digestions. I hope that even in these times of rationing the students 
are able to enjoy a more varied diet. 

The doors of the College were locked at ten p.m. and the keys entrusted 
to the proctor, who was always one of the senior students. By giving our 
names to him we were allowed to stay out till eleven. I was quietly informed 
that a certain window in the basement, though barred, had a space wide 
enough for a man to squeeze through, and an investigation proved that this 
information was correct. It was further hinted that this window was some- 
times made use of, but I never obtained any definite information on that 
point. 

It is unnecessary for me to record the names of all the men with whom I 
had friendly relations during my College Course, but I must add to those I 
have already mentioned ‘Bob’ Sutton and Ross Murray. 
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Sutton was my senior in the house by three or four years, but he was a 
great friend of my future brother-in-law, Higgs, and also a prime favourite 
of ‘‘Fanny”’ (as Miss Rutherfoord was invariably called: not of course in her 
hearing), who undoubtedly would have liked to marry him, though she was 
at least twice his age. So I saw a good deal of him, and can testify to his 
solid worth. He was not a brilliant scholar, and, so far as I remember, never 
played cricket or football. but he was well liked, and his influence in the house 
was good. When he left College he settled at Openshaw (I think his only 
charge) and by steady work succeeded in building up a strong church and 
gaining great influence in the neighbourhood, 


Ross Murray—also somewhat my senior in the house though younger than 
I—had a room on the east wing, and I was unable to see as much of him as [ 
should have liked while we were together in College; for he was well worth 
knowing. He had a quiet steadfastness of character with which I was in 
deepest sympathy, and fine intellectual gifts. His appearance was very 
youthful, for he was rather short, and slightly built, and had light curly hair. 
He took an excellent place at Owens in English literature. Shortly after 
leaving College and, I think, before he settled at Stockport Rd., on the strength 
of a strong recommendation from the University (as Owens had then become) 
he was invited to give a series of lectures at a ladies’ school. He told me that 
his youthful appearance produced something like consternation in the head- 
mistress when she saw him—perhaps justifiably—for the young ladies soon 
agreed to call him their ‘“‘golden-haired darling.’’ My friendship with him 
continued and deepened while I remained in the North, and was subsequently 
renewed when I returned and he became Secretary of the Manchester and 
Salford Forward Movement. 


During the early part of my Arts Course I was one of a batch of four who 
went alternately to a mission station at Kearsley. We always had to walk to 
Victoria Station, for the tramline had not been laid, and there were no early 
buses from Brooks’s Bar. Hardly any other opportunities for preaching were 
available until I began theology, though during the long vacations an occa- 
sional engagement might have been obtained if it had been convenient to 
remain in Manchester or the neighbourhood. During my last two years we 
had very good “‘lists’’, and I was ‘‘out’’ nearly every Sunday. The churches I 
“supplied’”’ were chiefly in Lancashire and Cheshire, but I occasionally went 
further afield—to Bradford, Rotherham, Sheffield and Leicester. I formed a 
warm friendship with several members of the Church at Cheadle Hulme 
where I preached a good many times. Of no other church have I such pleasing 
memories. 


At the morning service of the church at Bootle, the Order of Service which 
was handed to me had three prayers, the almost invariable custom in our 
churches at that time being to have only two. I decided to recite from the 
Prayer Book the General Thanksgiving as this additional prayer. To my 
surprise, and very nearly to my utter confusion, the congregation immediately 
began to follow me. I had not been told that this prayer was invariably made 
use of and was always repeated aloud by the congregation. By a curious 
coincidence I had followed the usual practice; but as I was giving the prayer 
from memory it might easily have entirely upset me. 


At Queen Street, Oldham, I made the mistake of preaching a sermon which 
I had already preached on a previous visit. It was due to a fixed idea that I 
had not preached that sermon, but another with which I was equally familiar, 
although almost at the last moment before I rose to preach the disturbing 
thought came to me that I might be making a mistake. I had no means of 
deciding, for I had neither manuscript nor notes: a good memory enabled me 
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to ‘‘read from the brain’’ after I had delivered a sermon two or three times. 
No comment was made at the time, but about four years afterwards a deacon 
of the church accused me of preaching twice from the same text. He was in 
the habit of marking in his Bible both the texts and the name of the preachers. 
I had to admit that he was right, but I defied him to say if it was the same 
sermon. 


Curiously enough, R. W. Dale made the same mistake two or three years 
afterwards when he preached on a special occasion at my brother-in-law’s 
church at Hanley. He had given the same sermon previously at an anniversary. 
But that sermon had been remembered, and Dr. Dale’s mistake aroused 
considerable comment. Mine evidently shared the fate of the great majority 
of the thousands of sermons which are preached every Sunday. 


I was involved in two other mistakes for which I was not responsible. I 
was put down on the List one Saturday very near Christmas for Ancoats in 
Manchester, and, with Dr. Scott’s consent, went to spend the Saturday night 
with friends at Eccles. On going in to Ancoats on the Sunday morning I found 
to my surprise Le Quesne, one of our missionary students, prowling round the 
chapel. It turned out that Dr. Scott had found it advisable to alter the List, 
and to put me down for Newton-le-Willows. He had sent me a post card which 
ought to have arrived on Saturday evening but which did not arrive until the 
Monday morning. 


In the second case I was sent to Kendal and on arriving found that an 
Airedale student had already turned up. The Secretary had written to both 
colleges but had not made it plain that while one letter was only an enquiry 
the other was a request that a student should be sent. The difficulty was 
settled satisfactorily by the Airedale student going to a branch station. 


Two other incidents are perhaps of sufficient interest to be recorded. At a 
certain church I found a copy of the Revised Version in the vestry after the 
Evening Service, and I remarked to the deacon in attendance that I was 
sorry I had not found it earlier as I should like to have read from it; to which 
he replied: ‘‘I am obliged to keep that out of the pulpit, for there is a man in 
the congregation who gets up and walks out when he hears that read.” Is 
there not a somewhat parallel story of a man who, when the ‘larger hope’”’ 
was being proclaimed from the pulpit, got up and stalked down the aisle 
muttering, ‘I must have my eternal damnation”’? 


Shortly before I left college I went as a candidate to preach at Gallowtree 
Gate Church, Leicester. It has long since disappeared, but at that time it was 
in a fairly flourishing condition, and some prominent Congregationalists were 
connected with it. I was met at the station by a gentleman of so undistin- 
guished an appearance that I rather hastily concluded he must be the chapel- 
keeper. He was not; he was one of the deacons, and the Mayor of Leicester! 


It is easy to see when one looks back on one’s college years from the stand- 
point of old age that some of the arrangements in the routine were far from 
satisfactory, and that some of considerable importance were entirely absent. 
I have made some reference to the domestic arrangements, and have also 
stated the need which I felt for a tutor during my Arts Course; I was informed 
some years ago that this need had been supplied. I have also stated the need 
for instruction in elocution: this was partly met in my time by a course given 
by an elocutionist, which I was unable to attend through illness. But there 
was a far more serious need which, I rejoice to know, has been satisfactorily 
| met. I refer to the fact that one of the class-rooms has been turned into a 
| Chapel. Some of us during our senior years realized the need for some help 
greater than that supplied by the morning and evening prayers to enable us to 
maintain a healthy spiritual life and to improve the tone of the College, 
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which we could not regard as satisfactory. So we organized a weekly prayer 
meeting. It was not largely attended, and it far from sufficed. I regret that 
we did not realize that a College Chapel was desirable—indeed a necessity— 
if a devotional spirit is to be sustained in students whose time and thoughts 
are so largely devoted to intellectual studies. I greatly rejoice that this urgent 
need has been supplied. 


There is one further need which, after some hesitation, I have decided to 
mention. My hesitation is partly due to the fact that I do not see how, in our 
Congregational system, it can be satisfactorily met. But it is due also to the 
fact that I may have been exceptional in feeling so strongly the need of it. 
Moreover, I can only record it as a personal experience, and I am afraid I 
have already made too full a use of the first personal pronoun. I left college 
feeling, in spite of the six and a half years which I had spent there, that I 
needed to acquire some experience in the management of church affairs, and 
some guidance, before I undertook the charge of a church. In other words, 
I felt that I needed to hold for a time a subordinate position—roughly equiva- 
lent to a curacy—under an experienced minister. I had some thoughts of 
asking Dr. Finlayson, of Rusholme, if he would accept me in that capacity, 
but for various reasons did not act on the suggestion. The chief of these was 
that shortly after I left College I was seized with a great urge to write, the result 
being that during the next three years, while fulfilling numerous preaching 
engagements, I devoted myself to the writing of Man and His Environment, 
and remained without pastoral charge until I went to Bangor in 1887. 


I greatly enjoyed my college life, and feel that I owe a great debt to L.I.C. 
for the valuable training I received there; for the experience I gained and for 
the friendships I acquired. I must also acknowledge the debt of gratitude I 
owe to Dr. Scott for his kindness in securing my entrance into college in rather 
difficult circumstances, and for his interest in me during my sojourn there. 
I fear that I greatly disappointed him by failing to win academic honours, and 
also subsequently by my failure, while he lived, to achieve any success in the 
ministry. But I venture to hope that if in the “‘regions beyond” he has been 
able to follow my somewhat unusual career up to the present time he will not 
now be disappointed. 


I can testify as true, in this the eighty-seventh year of my age, the words 
which Robert Browning puts into the mouth of Rabbi Ben Ezra: 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 
“Youth shows but half: trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’’ 


J. P. Kincsranp. 


Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, has received notice in more than one 
recent account of early Methodism, but the Rev. F. F. Bretherton has done 
good service in devoting the sixth Wesley Historical Society Lecture to her 
(Epworth Press, ls. 2d.). In this booklet of 48 pages the salient factors of 
her career are well shown, the rise and progress of the work to which she 
devoted herself are described, and testimonies to her character collected. 
Here is Doddridge’s: “I think I never saw so much of the image of God 
in a woman on earth”. G.F.N. 


Lyon Turner’s Original Records 
NOTES AND IDENTIFICATIONS III. 


HIS third list of attempted identifications of the 
| Nonconformist lay conventiclers of 1669 and 1672 presents 
further evidence of the continuity of Nonconforming piety 
_ in the seventeenth century. Calamy Revised has been the chief 
standby throughout. Nightingale’s Lancashire Nonconformity 
_ yielded less than was expected, but the History of Thomas Ellwood 
and the Diaries of Philip Henry threw light on many names. The 
list includes several Baptists and Congregationalists, who signed 
_ letters from their churches to Oliver Cromwell during the Common- 
_ wealth. In William Ayrs, of Rickmansworth, Herts., and John 
_ Gratton, of Monyash, Derbyshire, it is interesting to find two men 
| who took out licences as Baptists, but who later turned to Quaker- 
ism. Gratton had begun as a Presbyterian, and is a late example 
_ of the Commonwealth type who, ‘‘having passed up and down, 
_ hurried here and there’’ (Howgill), finally found peace among the 
_ Friends. In Sam. Jeake we have the town clerk of Rye, a place 
troubled a hundred years before by ‘‘a smale secte of purytanes’’ 
(cf. G. Parsloe, The English Country Town, 70 f.). The Bury 
_ family still support the church at Darwen for whose worship Henry 
and William Berry had their house licensed; and the name of Butler 
still predominates at Ashby St. Ledgers, in Northamptonshire, 
where (if not at Ashley) William Butler took out a licence. 

Were we Roman Catholics, we should doubtless show more in- 
terest in what Fr. Bede Camm likes to call ‘‘forgotten shrines’; 
why should we limit our attention to Scrooby Manor House? 
Among the houses which were licensed for Nonconformist worship 
in the days of persecution and which still stand, the following may 
be mentioned: —Newton Hall, Stonegrave, Yorks. N.R.; Geesings 
(hodie The Gesyns), Wickhambrook, Suffolk, where Samuel 
Cradock had his academy; Wootton Court, Wootton, Kent; Court 
Lodge, Lamberhurst, Kent; Blackbrook, Westmeston, Sussex (now 
a farm); Batchley House, Milford, Hants., rented by Edward Cur- 
rell, ‘who hath been distracted’, for a ‘very small’ sect of ‘Fre- 
willers’, ‘the meanest people’; Quemerford Tything, Calne, Wilts. ; 
Ferne House, Berwick St. John, Wilts. (now inhabited by the 
Duke of Hamilton, while the descendants of Thomas Grove, who 
had Ferne House licensed, have moved to Sedgehill Manor not far 

away); Seymour’s Court, Beckington, Somerset (now a farm); 
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Whatcombe House, Trusham, Devon (hodie Whetcombe Barton); 
and Milton, Christchurch, Monmouthshire. Richard Frankland’s 
house (hodte College Fold) at Rathmell, Yorks., W.R., has been 
rebuilt, but over a window there is a dated stone (1686, with the 
initials of Frankland and his wife), which is illustrated in Nichol- 
son and Axon’s Older Nonconformity in Kendal; there is a picture 
of the present house as a whole in H. McLachlan’s Enghsh Educa- 
tion under the Test Acts. For assistance with this list of houses I 
must thank Mr. P. A. Spalding, of Churt, Surrey. 


The number in parentheses following each name and address is 
of the page. in Original Records, Vol. II to be supplied unless 
otherwise indicated. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cees Calamy Revised, ed. A. G, Matthews. 

D.N. B.: Dictionary of. National Biography. 
Ellwood: History of Life of Thos. Ellwood, ed. C. G. Crump, 1900. 
Henry: Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, ed. M. H. Lee, 1882. 
Nickolis: Original Letters, ed. J. Nickolls, 1743. 
Nightingale: Lancashire Nonconformity, by B. Nightingale. 


ANDERTON, Thos., Samlesbury, Lancs. (671); Thos. Anderton, yeoman, of 
Rivington, Lancs., bequeathed money for dissenting purposes (Night- 
ingale, II. 92 ff.), 

AppLeBy, Christ., Tunstead, Norfolk (894); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. 
here (n.d.) (Nickolls, 159). 

Ay(z)rs, Wm., Rickmansworth, Herts. (883); ‘an apothecary and_ barber, 
being acquainted with divers of the gentry in those parts’; a Friend by 
1683 (Ellwood, 198). 


BAKER, Wm., North Petherton, Som. (1103); perh. the Wm. Baker given by 
Cal. as ej. fr. Bath, Som.; ‘cf. C.R. 

BARKER, Jn., Lichfield, Staffs. (746); rg and school trustee (A. G. 
Matthews, Congreg. Chs. of Staffs., 91, n. 1). 

BASNET, Jn., Coventry, Warws. (795); prob. aa to Sam. Basnet, ej. here- 
from (C. R,). 

Bearp, Jn., Whitchurch, Salop (735); excommunicated (Henry, 232). 

BELLAMY, Edm., Sibton, Suffolk (915); signed letter to Cromwell fr, Suffolk 
chs., 1653 (Nickolls, 95; again, 156). 

Benton, Robt., Alkington, Whitchurch, Salop (735); excommunicated; 
‘troubled bec. his house a licenst house’ (Henry, 232, 263). 

Berry, Hy. and Wm., Darwen, Lancs. (672); their house still in possession 
of Bury family, members of Lower Chapel, Darwen, 1891 (Nightingale, 
II. 244, with illustration). 

BousTeER,. (Jn.,) North Cheriton, Som. (1119); taught grammar school at 
Stoke Trister, Som., 1665 (Wells Dio. Registry MS., quoted C.R., 37). 

Brooke, Wm., Fillongley, Warws. (793);. should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
Brooks. 

Be Mr., Andover, Hants. (1037); should perhaps be in heavy type; 

PER Brown, Thos 

oe Thos. ee Ashfield, Suffolk (919); signed letter to Cromwell fr. Suffolk — 

chs., 1653 (Nickolls, 95). 
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BurpetT, Wm., Lullington, Derbyshire (713); perh. rel. to Sir Thos. Burdet, 
of Foremark, Derbyshire, to whom Thos. Calvert, ej. fr. York Minster, 
was chaplain (C.R.). 

BurpDetr, Wm., Mowsley, Leics. (770); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. at 
Gumley, Leics., 1652 (Nickolls, 81). 

Oe ee ay upon Tern, Salop (736); should be in heavy type, as 

BUTLER, Wm., ‘Ashby St. Legers’, Northants. (807); uncertain whether Ash- 
ley (ch. formed 1672), as I. 578, 583, and C.R., or Ashby, as I, 585, 
t.e. Ashby St. Ledgers (ch. not formed till 1845, but Butlers predomin- 
ate); Haselbech, Northants fr. wh. Cal. gives Butler as ej., equidistant 
fr. Ashley and Ashby St. Ledgers. 


CaFFin, (Matt.,) Horne, Surrey (1017); D.N.B., as Caffyn; cf. also A. Gordon 
in Christian Life, XIV. 5825 XVII. 531. 
CarTE, Jn., Dronfield, Derbyshire (701); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 


Cart. 

Cavz, Jn., Theddingworth, Northants. (764, 768); Jn. Cave, of Weekley, 
Northants., gent., m. at Newton, Northants., 1685, Eliz., dau. of Strick- 
land Negus, ej. fr. Irchester, Northants. (C.R.). 

CHAPPELL, Sam., Donyatt, Som. (1115); arrested at conventicle at Capt. 
a nr. Charmouth, Dorset, and sent to Dorchester jail 1666 (C.R., 
456). 

CLARKE, Jn., Aston Cantlow, Warws. (798); prob. son-in-law of Rich. 
Swynfen, ej. fr. Mavesyn Ridware, Staffs. (C.R.). 

Cockaynp, Fran., Chaddesdon, Derbyshire (706); prob. the Cockain ej. fr. 
Castle Donington School, Leics, (C.R.). 

ComBeE(s), Sam., Tisbury, Wilts. (1063); for family of Combe of Tisbury, 
see Wilts. Notes & Queries, VII. 433-444, 499-511; VIII. 63-73, 100-109. 

Cox, Jn., Market Drayton, Salop (736); Ph. Henry preached here to ‘an 
incouraging Auditory, several Persons of Quality’ (Henry, 256). 

Cox, Mr., Hertford (880); perh. son-in-law of Jn. Yates, ej. fr. Cheshunt, 
Herts. (881; C.R.). 


DAWLEING, Sam., Ah giant Kent (998); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. 
here, 1653 (Nickolls, 9 

DEAKEN, Sam., Romford, Essex (931); should be in heavy type; C.R., 
Deacon. 

DELAMAINE, Edw., St. Mary Cray, Kent, & Bustnee, Wilts. (1008, 1074); 
bro. of Alex. Delamaine, Muggletonian (D.N.B.). 

De La Marcu, Chas., St. Peter Port, Guernsey (1194); should be in heavy 
type; C.R. (the member of the Westm. Ass. was John). 

Drxon, Isabella, Whitehaven, Cumberland (640): perh. rel. to Thos. Dixon, 
min. at Whitehaven c. 1708 (D.N.B.). 

Donxinson, Jn., York (646); should prob. be in heavy type, as_identical 
with Jas. Duncanson oe), or with the Dunkinson given by Cal. as ej. 
fr. Sand Hutton, Yorks.; .R. 


Ferriiace, Chas., Esq., J.P., Lambourne, Berks. (944); ‘a very great name 
in Oxfordshire and Berkshire up to the seventeenth century’ (F. D. 
Mackinnon, On Circuit, 123, with ref. to J. R. Dunlop, The Family of 
Fettipiace); Edw. Fettiplace of Farnham, Berks., was a delegate of Univ. 
Visitors to Ch. Ch., Oxon., 1647 (M. Burrows, Reg. of Visitors of Univ. 
of Oxford, 1647- 58, 486); Giles Fettiplace of Coln St. Aldwyn, Glos., 
became a Friend (W. C. Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, 586). 

Fow er, Geo., Walsall, Staffs. (747); prob. son-in-law of Nath. Mansfield, 
“ep. fr. Willesley, Derbyshire, who lived latterly at Walsall (C.R.). 
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Gopparp, Jn., Berwick Bassett & Winterbourne Monkton, Wilts., & Marsh- 
wood, Dorset (1057, 1136); for pedigree of Goddards of Berwick Bas- 
sett, see Burke’s Commoners. 

GRATTON, Jn., Monyash, Derbyshire (701); converted to Quakerism, 1670 
D.N. B. 


Hame_ersLey, Thos., Cheddleton, Staffs. (753); signed letter to Cromwell fr. 
ch. at Berryhill '(Stoke), 1652 (Nickolls, 82; cf. Jn. Gratton, Journal, 105 
ff.). 


HARRISON, Edw., Petty France, London (989); signed letter to Cromwell as 
Anabaptist min. in London, 1657 (Nickolls, 143). 

Haw(gs), Alice and Eliz., widows, Wokingham, Berks (947); Rowland Sted- 
man, ej. therefrom, left two books to Eliz., af a Testimony of my 
acknowledgement of her love and care of my welfare dureing my 
Residence there’ (C.R.); Edw. Perkins, inf., mentions sister Margaret 
Haws (C.R.). 

Haynes, Sim., Bolnhurst, Beds. (856); in prison with Jn. Bunyan, 1668 and 
1672 (B. Quaritch, Catalogue No. 594, 10; cf. J. Brown, J. Bunyan, 
176 f.). 

Haynes, Wm., Kington, Worcs. (786; not Warws., as 802, where entry 
erroneously repeated); ‘messenger’ at Bapt. ch. at Tewkesbury, Glos., 
1655 (Tewkesbury Bapt. Ch. MS.). - 

Haywarp, Thos., Pencombe, Herefs. (778); signed letter to Cromwell fr. 
Herefs. chs, c. 1653 as Havard (Nickolls, 122). 

HENNEALSE, Capt., Ellesmere, Salop (734); host to Ph. Henry and others 
(Henry, 127, as Heneage). 

Hovces, Widow, Shipton Moyne, Glos. (817); widow of aes Hodges, R 
of Shipton Moyne, and mother of Wm. Hodges, sup. ie R.). 

Horp or Hurp (Edw.,) Otley and Pudsey, Yorks. (649 f , 659); should be 
in heavy type; C.R., as Ord. 

Hupson, Jn., Stafford (743); ironmonger, host to Ph. Henry (Henry, 239). 

Hucues, Jn., Orleton, Herefs. (777); signed letter to Cromwell fr. Herefs. 
chs. c. 1653 (Nickolls, 123). 

HucuHeEs, Jn,, Wrexham, Denbighshire (1198); Ph. Henry preached here 
(Henry, 254). 

Hucus, Chas., Abingdon, Berks. (942); perh. rel. to Wm. Hughes, ej. fr. 
Hinton Waldrist, Berks., who removed here temporarily (C.R.). 

Hurrion, Jn., Sibton, Suffolk (914 f.); prob. father of Jn. Hurrion, Indep. 
min. (D.N.B.; C.H.S. Trans., XIV. 94 foll.). 


JoakE, Sam., Rye, Sussex ( ee town clerk of Rye; detained in London as 
Noncon. ‘preacher 1682-7; D.N.B., as Jeake. 

JorDAIN, Jas., Higham, Suffolk (910); perh. ‘my Nephew Jorden, who 
carries on those young men I have with me in their Greek and Latin’ 
(Sam. Cradock, ej. fr. North Cadbury, Som., in letter of 1674 describing 
his academy at Wickhambrook, Suffolk, quoted C.R.). 


Kay, Rich., Bury, Lancs. (673); of the most prominent family in the con- 
gregation (Nightingale, III. 159); Jn. Kay, inventor of the fly-shuttle, 
b. at Bury 1704 (D.N.B.). 

Kertcu, Hy. and Jos., "Soulbury, Bucks. (838 f.); prob. rel. to Benj. Keach, 
Bapt. min., b. at Stoke Hammond, Bucks. (an adjacent parish) and 
impris. for preaching at Winslow, Bucks., 1664 (D.N.B.). 

KitiaM, Thos., Balby, Yorks. (669); an early convert to Quakerism, and a 
man ‘of staunch service an ripe judgment’ (W. C. Braithwaite, Begin- 
nings of Quakerism, 369 et al.). 

Kine, “David, Kingsland, Middlesex (958); perh. son of Hez. oe (950; 
C.R). 


Ay: 
. “ 


| 
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Lams, Nath., York (647); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

LANGSTON, jn., Spittlefields, London (987); ej. (not fr. Ipswich, as G.L.T., 
but) fr. Ashchurch, Glos.; C.R. 

Launpy, Rich., Bolnhurst, Beds. (860); in prison with Jn. Bunyan, 1672 (B. 
Quaritch, Catalogue No. 594, 10). 

Lawton, Jas., Stockport, Cheshire (694); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
Laugh ton. 

Lyon, Mary, Prescot, Lancs. (676); Jn. Lion erected school in chapelyard at 
St. Helens, parish of Prescot, 1670 (Nightingale, IV. 131). 


Ma.pEn, Jn., Nantwich, Cheshire (695); should perhaps be in heavy type; 
cf. C.R. 

MARCHANT, Thos., St. Sampson’s, Guernsey (1194); should be in heavy 
type; C.R. 

Martin, Stephen, East Grinstead, Sussex (1027); should be in heavy type; 
C.R. 


MELLER, Robt., Ipstones, Staffs. (753); uncle of High Constable of the 
Hundred; d. 1684 (Jn. Gratton, Journal, 105 ff.). 

MILLER, Hy., Aldborough (rather than Alburgh, as G.L.T.) and Wickmere 
(adjacent to Aldborough), Norfolk (898, 902); Jn. Miller signed letter to 
Cromwell fr. ch. at Alby (adjacent to Aldborough and Wickmere) (n.d.) 
(Nickolls, 157). 

MILLER, Jn., Cranbrook, Kent (1007); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. here, 
1653 (Nickolls, 96). 

Monke, Thos., Barton and Wing, Bucks. (838 f.); publ. A Cure for the 
Cankering Error of the New Eutychians, 1673 (D.N.B., s.v. Matt. Caffyn). 

Montacue, H(y.), Wokingham, Berks. (947); should be in heavy type; C.R. 

Morris, Thos., Ashby Parva, Leics. (771); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. 
at Busswell, 1652 (Nickolls, 81). 


Newsy, Rich., St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London (968); Mary, dau. of 
Christ. Nesse, ej. fr. Leeds, preaching in this parish 1684, m. Wm. 
Newby, of Hoddesdon, Herts. (C.R.). 

NICHOLSON, Giles, Kirkoswld, Cumberland (639); not ej. (pace G.L.T.); 
C.R., as George. 


Owen, Jn., Wolsingham, Northumberland (632); ej. (not fr. Stannerton, as 
G.L.T., but) fr. Stamfordham, Northumberland; C.R., as Owens. 


PACKFORD, Thos., Finstock, Oxon. (820); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
ord. 
Paston, Edw., Kingswinford, Staffs. (749); should be in heavy type; C.R. 
PERCHARD, Dan., St. Sampson’s, Guernsey (1194); should be in heavy type; 
C.R 


PERKINS, Jn., Shalton (prob. Sheldon), Warws. (801); should perhaps be in 
heavy type; cf. C.R.; committed to assizes, 1665 (C.R., 566). 

PHeEasanT, Mrs., West Langton, Leics. (763); Jn. Jennings, sup., was her 
chaplain (C.R,); cf. Mrs. Pheasant, Birchmore House, Woburn, Beds. 
(851), to whom Fran. Mence was chaplain (C.R.). 

PincuBeck, Matt., Great Dunmow, Essex (923); Abr. Pinchbecke, ej. fr. 
St. Paul’ s, Covent Garden, London, had been R. of Mashbury, Essex, in 
1654, and retired to Braintree, Essex (C.R.). 

PLANT, "Thos., Little Moorfields, London (988); publ. A Contest for 
Christianity in controversy with Thos. Ellwood (Ellwood, ). 


’ Pricz, Edw., Hereford (780); signed letter to Cromwell from Herefs. chs. 


on 1653 (Nickolls, 123). 
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REEVE, Wm., Bourton on Dunsmore, Warws. (801); should perhaps be in 
heavy type; cf. C.R., as Reeves. 

Rocers, Robt., Wappenham, Northants. (808); should be in heavy type; 
C.R. (Robt. Rogers II). 

Rocers, Robt., Oxford, and Hungerford, Berks. (829, 944); ej. (not fr. 
‘Silsam’, Oxon., as G.L.T. , but) fr. Deane, Hants.; C.R. (Robt. Rogers I). 

Row, Nath., Cranbrook, Kent (1007); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. here, 
1653 (Nickolls, 96). 

RvuELL, And., North Hayling, Hants. (1043); should be in heavy type; 
C.R., as Rowel. 

Russe_t, Wm., Rowley Regis, Staffs. (750); prob. bro.-in-law of Wm. 
Turton, inf. (C.R.). 

RUSSELL, Wm:, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. (843); meeting ‘holden’ at his 
house, ‘called Jourdon’s’, disturbed (Ellwood, 174). 


- 

SALTER, Geo., Farnham Royal, Bucks. (843); for his ‘life-long battle with 
the priest of Farnham Royal’ and his many imprisonments, see Ellwood, 
146 n 

ieee, Thos., Ilmer, Bucks. (842); ‘professed the truth; but his wife, 
whose name was Damaris, did possess it’; his goods distrained for re- 
fusing to swear, 1671 (Ellwood, 50¢., with n. PANG 

SAVERY, Jn., Ash, Kent (999); M. Savory signed letter | to Cromwell fr. ch. 
at Ashford, Kent, 1652 (Nickolls, 96). 

psy: Thos., Southampton (1042); should perhaps be in heavy type; 
cf. C.R. 

SEABORNE, Thos., Hereford (779); signed letter to Cromwell fr. Herefs. 
chs., 1653 (Nickolls, 92). 

SEwarp, Hy., Leominster, Herefs. (777); signed letter to Cromwell fr. 
Herefs. chs. c. 1653 (Nickolls, 123). 

SHEPHEARD, ‘one’, Gillingham, Norfolk (898); should perhaps be in heavy 
type; cf. C.R., as Shepherd. 

Skxey, Thos., Tewkesbury, Glos. (821); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. at 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos., c. 1653 (Nickolls, 146). 

SmytH, Edw., Mount Sorrell, Leics. (767); signed letter to Cromwell from 
ch. here, 1652 (Nickolls, 82). 

SouTon, widow, Montague Close, London (977); Hy. Staples, ej. fr. South 
Stoke, Sussex, had a widowed dau. Sarah Sowton, 1686 (C.R.). 

SPATEMAN, Jn., Esq., Roadnook, Derbyshire (710); Sam. Oldershaw, ej. fr. 
Cole Orton, Leics., was his ‘chaplain (C.R.); Jn. Oldfield, sup., married 
into his family (C.R,). 

SPEARE, Robt., Broomfield, Som. (1125); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
Speere. 

STABLES, Sam., Calverley, Yorks. (649); should prob. be in heavy type; 
cf. C.R., where ‘Chappleton’ is presumably Chapeltown, Pudsey.  . 
STANLEY, Jn., Tideswell, Derbyshire hae not Thos. Stanley, ej. fr. Eyam, 

Derbyshire, as Cir but his son (C. 

STaNNarRD, Jn., Bury St. Edmunds, Mvacik (917); Jer. Stannard signed 
letter to Cromwell fr. ch. here (n.d.) (Nickol!s, 155). 

STEVENS, Rich., Denbury, Devon (1163); prob. rel. to Jn. Stephens, ej. fr. 
East Ozwell, Devon (C.R.), who signed ordination certificate of 
— Stephens, of Holne, Devon (C.R., 385) (all three parishes g near 
one another). 

STOOKE, Jn., Whatcombe House, Trusham, Devon (1162); bro. of Wm. 
Stooke, sup. (should be in heavy type, as 1161) (C.R., as Sah 
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‘TAYLOR, And., York (658); found locked up in a closet at a ‘tumultuous 
Warde fined £50 and sent to Ousebridge jail 1684 (C.R., s.v. Ral. 
ard). 


TOR > Bristol (818); friend and connexion of Wm. Voyle, énf. 


TuHorp, Rich., Hopton, Yorks. (653); identical with Rich. Thorpe of 
Dewsbury (661); C.R. 

‘THURLOW, Rich., Cambridge (863, 868); Stephen Scandrett, ej. fr. Haver- 
’ hill, Suffolk, ‘preached here and was fined £10 (C.R.). 

‘onasiaien: Wm., Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. (not Derbyshire, as G.L.T.) 
(713); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. here, 1655 (Nickolls, 135), 

Toor, Mrs. Joan, Maiden Newton, Dorset (1131); Mark King, sup., d. at 
house of John Toope, Maiden Newton (C.R.). 

Toprinc, Thos., Deane, Lancs. (673); befriended Hy. Newcome (Night- 
ingale, V. 84 

TRAILL, Robt., Cranbrook, Kent (995); D.N.B.; C.R. 

TREISE (not Froise, as G.L.T.), Wm., Bodmin, Cornwall; should be in 
heavy type; C.R. 

TREWREN, Thos., Ovingham, Northumberland (634); should be in heavy 
type; C.R., as Trurant. 

‘TYLER, Jn., Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. (830); signed letter to Cromwell fr. 
ch. here, 1653 (Nickolls, 95). 


Warne, Sam., Derby (706); son-in-law of Jos. Swetnam, ej. fr. All Saints, 
Derby (C.R.); perh. rel. to Noah Ward, ej. fr. Derby School (C.R.). 
WaruaM, Rich., Badsworth, Yorks. (657); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 

Whearam. 

Watkins, Giles, Cirencester, Glos. (825); signed letter to Cromwell fr. ch. 
here c. 1653 (Nickolls, 124). 

Wryton, Jos., Mayfield, Sussex (1028); should be in heavy type; C.R., as 
Whiston. 

Wirton, Wm., Bruton, Som. (1088, 1119); should perhaps be in heavy 
type; cf. C.R. 

Wineson, Jn., Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk (917); should be in heavy type; 
C.R., as Wenbourn. 

Wo ps, Fran., Ellesmere, Salop (734); m. Ph. Henry’s servant Beatrice Rees 
(Henry, 266, as Wolf; 260, as Woofe). 

Woopyat, Jn., ‘Bylefield’, Herefs. (779 f.); signed letter to Cromwell fr. 
Herefs. chs., 1653 (Nickolls, 92). 

Wricut, Thos., Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. (744); signed letter to Cromwell 
fr, ch. here, 1652 (Nickolls, 81); not the Thos. Wright, ej. fr. Kinners- 
ley, Salop (as G.L.T.), who d. 1667 (C.R.). 

Wyatt, Geo., Brailes, Warws. (803); impris. for not paying tithes, 1660 
(W. White, Friends in Warws., 35, as Myatt). 


Y ARRINGTON, Mrs., Bordesley Heath, Warws. (791); perh, wife of And. 
Yarranton, engineer and agriculturist, implicated in Packington’s Plot 
1661 (D.N.B.; Rel. Baxt., 11. 383, as Yarrington). 

YATES, [Pe Whitchurch, Sulop (735); Ph. Henry preached here (Henry, 
255). 
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THE LEVELLERS AND RELIGION. 


The Harleian Miscellany, IV, 543-50, reprints a 16 pp. 4to, printed in 
London in 1659 with the title, The Leveller: Or, The Principles and 
Maxims concerning Government and Religion, which are asserted by those 
that are commonly called ‘Levellers’. Here is part of the section on 
religion : 

Thirdly, Levellers say, that there are two parts of true religion: the 
first consists in the right conceptions and receptions of God, as he is 
revealed by Christ, and sincere adorations of him in the heart or 
spirit; and the expressions or declarations of that worship outwardly, 
in and by the use of those ordinances that are appointed by Christ, for 
that purpose. The second part of it consists in works of righteousness 
and mercy, towards all men; done in obedience to the will of God, and 
in imitation of his justice and goodness to the whole world. 


The first part, being wholly built upon the foundation of revealed 
truths, doth in its own nature absolutely exclude all possibility of man’s 
being lord of his brother’s faith; unless the understanding or faith of 
a magistrate could constrain the faith or understanding of others, to be 
obedient to his, or rather to be transformed into the likeness of his. 
And therefore therein every man must stand or fall to his own master; 
and having done his duty, rightly to inform his neighbour, must give 
an account to God, of himself only. 


But the second part of religion falls both under the cognisance or 
judgment of men, and the law-makers’ or magistrates’ power. Christ 
hath taught his followers to judge of men’s religion by their works: 
‘By their fruits (saith he) ye shall know them, for men do not gather 
grapes of thorns’. Whosoever, be it a court, or an army, or a single 
person, pretend to religion, and yet remain treacherous wherein they 
are trusted, and continue the breach of their promises, and are not 
conscientious to do to others, as they would that they should do to 
them; but can, without regard to justice, seize by force of arms upon 
the people’s rights, due to them by God’s law of nature, and their 
ancestors’ agreement; and subject their persons and estates, to their 
wills or their ambition and covetousness, and make themselves great by 
oppressions out of the people’s purses: those men’s religion (men may 
clearly judge) being vain by the Scripture’s judgment; yea their prayers 
and their preaching, as abominable in God’s eyes, as were the fasts, 
new moons, and sabbaths of the Jews (which were then also God’s 
ordinances), whilst their hands were defiled with blood and oppression, 
and the works of righteousness and mercy neglected. 


It properly belongs to the governing powers, to restrain men from 
irreligion in this second part of religion; that is, from injustice, faith- 
breaking, cruelty, oppression, and all other evil works, that are plainly 
evil, without the divine light of truths that are only revealed: and it is 
the duty of governing powers, to compel men to this part of religion; 
that is, to the outward acts of justice and mercy; for the inward truth 
of men’s religion, even in these, is beyond the magistrates’ power or 
judgment. P 
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CHIPS FOR FUTURE HISTORIANS 


From Augustine Birrell, Things Past Redress. 


At Cambridge, 1869-72. 
I suppose it was in my Father’s mind that on Sunday morning I 
should attend a well-known and historically interesting independent 
Chapel in Cambridge, and I did attend it once or even twice, but 
finding it out of the current of my thoughts, I quickly formed the 
habit of not going there any more. 


Bristol, 1905. 
Nonconformity counted a great deal more in Bristol than it had 
done in my time in Liverpool. My old Cambridge friend, the 
Rev. Arnold Thomas of Highbury Chapel, cut a greater figure on 
the Downs than the Bishop of the diocese. 


E. A. Payne, Studies in History and Religion, 123n, quotes Alfred Mar- 
shall, the economist : 

I know a good deal of the habits of the rural population within an 

old man’s cycle ride of Cambridge, say an area of about 600 square 

miles. I doubt if there is any rural population on the continent of 

Europe, unless it is Scandinavia, which is so prosperous, so happy, 

or so much given to thoughts and emotions larger and higher than 

those of merely local life. I attribute this chiefly to the Nonconform- 

ist Chapels, with whose theological views I have nothing in common, 

but which I believe give an individuality and a holy sanction to the 

inner life of even the fourteen shillings a week labourer, that is very 
rare elsewhere. 


| 
From the Minutes of Kensington Chapel. 

1798 May 7. Monday Evening. The Monthly Prayer Meeting of the 
| 

| 


Society which was instituted in 1795 for sending Christian Mis- 
sionaries to Otaheite, Africa, and other distant places, was holden, 
by rotation, in Kensington Chapel this Evening. This Society is 
composed of a number of serious persons, Ministers and others, of 
| different Denominations, in England and Scotland, who, besides their 
| Monthly Prayer Meetings, have Annual Services in London. 

| The Prayer Meeting of the Society began at } past 6 o’clock. The 
Rev. Mr. Knight prayed, after singing a hymn then the Revd. Mr. 
| Humphryes of Hammersmith prayed—The Rev. Dr. Haweis, Rector 
of Aldwinkle, and Senior Minister of Spafields Chapel &c preached 
from Isa, 519, “Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord”. 
The Revd. Mr, Reynolds, of Camomile Street Meeting, London, 
concluded with Prayers. ‘The Rev. I. Lake, Minister of the Chapel, 
gave out the Missionary hymns, which are sung upon these occasions, 
from the desk. A considerable number of persons from neighbouring 
Congregations, as well as several Ministers, attended; and the people 
in general, seemed much pleased with the services of the Evening, 
and the occasion of their assembling together. 


Lerd Cockburn of Edinburgh in 1845. 

A congregation, neither Catholic nor Episcopalean, but worshipping 
according to the forms of the Church of Scotland [has] given £200 
for an organ, to be set up and used in an Edinburgh meeting-house. 
The people who have sense and spirit to do this are a congregation 
of Independents who assemble near the College, and are presided 
over by Mr. Alexander, an able, excellent, and eloquent man—no 
inconsiderable fact in the progress of Scotland. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM. By Gaius 
.~GLENN ATKINS and FREDERICK L. Facuiey. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
$2.00. 


We hope that copies of this very cheap volume will make their way 
to Britain, despite the irritating restriction which prevents publishers sending 
more than two copies of any work at one time. Our ignorance of the 
Congregationalism of the United States from, say, 1630 to the first meeting 
of the International Congregational Council in 1891 is almost total: few 
there be who can trace its story, even among those who know something 
of its outstanding personalities. This book therefore helps to fill a gap. 
Its Appendix, “Creeds and Covenants”, ought to be one of the set books 
in Congregational Theological Colleges, while all College Libraries should 
see that the section (Dr. Fagley’s) on the emergence of a national organiz- 
ation, with its manifold ramifications, is available for reference. 


The combination of the two authors in a volume of this kind is in- 
teresting. Dr. Atkins is known in this country as a preacher and teacher 
of insight, with a pen capable of turning a fine sentence; Dr. Fagley has 
been the power behind the scenes in the General Council for many years, 
an administrator who has gained the confidence and affection of his 
brethren. Though neither would call himself a professional historian, they 
have together produced a useful piece of work in which brilliance shades 
off into industry, commentary into compilation. 

Some criticisms must be offered. The main problem in a work of this 
kind is that of proportion, and it must have been hard to determine how 
much space to allot to pre-Mayflower days, and then what events to choose 
in that long and involved story. There, we think, Dr. Atkins’s lack of 
equipment is most obvious: it is clear, and not surprising, that his exten- 
sive reading has not included much work done on 16th century ecclesiastical 
history during the last generation. ‘Thus we have mention of the Marprelate 
Tracts without any reference to William Pierce’s reprint or his 
Introduction, of John Smyth without reference to Dr. W. T. Whitley’s 
definitive edition of his works. 

The volume lacks any full account of the life of the local church for 
most of the period: a picture of an American Congregational Church, its 
worship and its administration, its local influence and its relation to its 
youth, about 1700, would have been useful and would have lent colour to 
the book. There is, however, a full list—and a very interesting one it is, 
compiled by Prof. H. H. Tweedy—of hymns written by American Con- 
gregationalists. 

On some minor points we find our authors baffling. What, e.g,, have 
they in mind in this affirmation: 

Andover Theological Seminary and Harvard Divinity School were 
thus pioneers in a method of theological education new not only to 
the United States but to Protestantism. 

Andover was founded, we believe, in 1808, Harvard in 1819. What was 
their “method” not employed in Academies and Colleges in England long 
before then? : 

Then, on pp. 188-9, a reference to the Happy Union of 1691 is followed 
by this comment: , 

This agreement had little influence in the church life of England, 
as the nonconformists after the Restoration were under increasing 
pressure and were soon suppressed. 

But the Restoration and the Clarendon Code were 30 years before the 
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Happy Union, which took place after the Toleration Act. And “soon 
suppressed”? Whatever does that mean? 

On p. 287 we have an unhappy conjunction of two Hookers in the 
same paragraph. We are told that “the leaders of the New England 
churches profited by the writings of Richard Hooker, Barrowe, Greenwood 
and many others” (a strange association), but that Cotton ‘and Hooker 
developed the “middle way” between Independency and Presbyterianism: 
this, of course, is Thomas Hooker. 

We have “Janes” for “James” on p. 107, 1913 for 1813 on p. 148n, 
and we have made many additions to the Index. 

These criticisms only qualify our gratitude for a volume which should 
do much to lighten our darkness on this side of the Atlantic: we would 
even presume to say it will do the same in Congregational circles in the 
United States. It remains now to persuade Dr. W. W. Rockwell to employ 
his learned leisure in a book which will incorporate his phenomenal 
knowledge of the life of the local churches. 

EDITOR. 


The First Churchwardens’ Book of Louth, 1500-1524, transcribed and 
edited by the Rev. Reginald C. Dudding (University Press, Oxford, 15s.), 
describes, “in the simple and prosaic terms) of those who do the work,” the 
building, between 1500 and 1515, of the wonderful spire at Louth. Here is 
an entry for a “2 sonday after” Christmas: 

T Garbara watchyng kyrke be 4 nyghts 8 d. 1 day wirkyng 4 d. 
Childe bishop 6 d. Will Claxby 1 loke to north kirke dore and cay 
16 d. 


The historical articles in the Baptist Quarterly for October, 1941, are 
“The Preaching Baronet” (Sir Egerton Leigh), by Dr. L. G. Champion; 
“The Tune Book of 1791”, in which Dr. W. T. Whitley explains what lies 
behind the names chosen for many of the tunes; and “Robert Hall of 
Arnesby: 1728-1791”, by the Rev. G. W. Hughes. In the number for 
January and April, 1942, the Rev. E. A. Payne describes ‘““T'wo Dutch 
Translations by Carey”, discovered in the Angus Library at Regent’s Park 
College; Dr. Whitley discusses ‘““General Ludlow’s Baptist Comrades”; Dr. 
H. S. Curr writes on “Spurgeon and Gladstone”, reprinting some letters 
between them from Spurgeon’s Autobiography; and Mr. J. E. Compton 
describes the »place of Colchester in the Baptist Missionary Movement. 


In the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England (May, 
1942), Dr. S. W. Carruthers presents a statistical examination of ‘The 
Scripture Proofs of the Westminster Confession”, and Mr. R. S. Robson 
records the history of “Presbytery in Newcastle- -on- -Tyne”. 


The Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society (October, 1942) 
contains “New Light on an old Unitarian Circle” (Christopher Crell of 
Poland and his English friends) by Dr. H. McLachlan; further extracts from 
“The Seddon Letters” by the Editor; and a note on “Dr. Martineau and 
the ‘Ten Services’”’ of Common Prayer for Christian. Worship (1862), by 
Mr. A. Elliott Peaston. 

‘ GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
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EDITORIAL 


E have before commented enviously on the freedom with 
W which American scholars can pursue their researches—not 
a complete freedom, because America is more and more in 
the war, and such Libraries as the Folger in Washington, and the 
Huntington in California, have sent their books and manuscripts to 
safer places—surely an excess of caution! And what a pleasure it 
is nowadays to handle a book on white paper, with good print and 
wide margins, and free from all suggestions of overcrowding. Such 
a one is Dr. W. K. Jordan’s Men of Substance (Chicago and Cam- 
bridge Univ. Presses, 18s.), which is reviewed in the Congregational 
Quarterly, January, 1944. Those who have used Dr. Jordan’s four 
volumes on toleration will open this account of two Parliamentarian 
supporters, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson, with eagerness, and 
they will not be disappointed. Too often does Cromwell’s greatness 
obscure the service rendered by smaller men; here are two civil 
servants, not working silently, for they were prolific pamphleteers, 
but working efficiently, with clear heads and bright ideas. 


We mention the book here, partly in order that our readers may 
not overlook it, and partly in order to emphasize a point, well 
made by Dr. Jordan, which conveys a much-needed warning to 
students. There has been a tendency, especially since the modern 
stress on economics was read back into the 17th century, to discuss 
minor movements and extreme elements at the expense of more solid 
and less vocal ones. But Dr. Jordan puts it so well that we cannot 
do better than quote his words: 


The historian, unable completely to divest himself of modern 
preoccupations and preconceptions, is perplexed by the essen- 
tially conservative nature of the English Revolution. He is, 
for that reason, too much inclined to lend his attention and 
extend his admiration to fragments of thought on the periphery 
of English ideas during this period. Surely, it need no longer 
be pointed out that the groups which prosecuted, won, and 
exploited the revolt against the Caroline interpretation of the 
constitution were not inspired by democratic idealism. Rather, 
those groups . . . were quite as profoundly shocked and 
frightened by the rapidly developing political radicalism of an 
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incendiary like Lilburne as they were by the anti-social conduct 
and exhibitionistic tendencies of the early Quaker enthusiasts. 
In periods of political and cultural confusion, when the normal 
weight of divers types of restraint is relaxed, the ferment and 
the cultural anarchy which ever smolder beneath the firm top- 
soil of an ordered society tend to flame through at scattered 
points in the polity. But history cannot be reconstituted, past 
ages cannot be understood, in terms of the atypical or by 
following out the faint threads of thought which a particular 
age condemned as irresponsible or lunatic. 

This, we trust, will whet the appetite for a scholarly piece of work. 

* * * * * 

When were Psalms first sung in North America, and where? We 
imagine that most readers would answer, ‘‘New England in 1620’’. 
They would be 3,000 miles out, and 40 years. Drake’s Bay is 
some thirty miles north of San Francisco, and there for five weeks 
in 1579 Drake’s ship was being repaired. The men were camped 
on land, and when they held services the Indians came and listened. 
In the words of Francis Fletcher, the chaplain, 

In the time of which prayers, singing of Psalmes, and reading 
of certaine Chapters in the Bible, they sate very attentively; 
and observing the end of every pause, with one voice still 
cried, Oh, as greatly rejoycing in our exercises. Yea they 
tooke such pleasure in our singing of Psalmes, that whensoever 
they resorted unto us, their first request was commonly this, 
Gnadh, by which they intreated that we would sing. 
* # * * * 

No Unitarian scholar since Alexander Gordon has made such 
useful contributions to historical learning as Dr. H. McLachlan, 
and we always open with eager anticipation a book which bears his 
name. The Chetham Society has now published his Warrington 
Academy: Its History and Influence (Manchester Univ. Press, 15s.), 
the account of 

a small short-lived eighteenth-century nonconformist seminary 
of learning, open to all, struggling to establish principles, 
methods, and ideals, now largely accepted, together with some- 
thing resembling a modern university education in the midst 
of a society hostile, when not completely indifferent, to its 
efforts. 
Founded in 1757, the Academy was dissolved in 1786, lack of sup- 
port and failure in discipline, together with some suspicion of its 
aims, bringing it to an untimely end. It endeavoured to train men 
for commerce and the professions as well as for the ministry, and 
sometimes their high spirits passed the bounds of decorum: once 
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they exchanged all the inn signs in the town, while two brothers, 
who afterwards made good, distressed their father, who kept them 
amply supplied with money, because ‘‘they think it a sight to 
appear without having their hair frissened, and this must be done 
by a dresser, even upon the Sabbath’’! 

Of the many scholars in the Academy, as teachers or students, 
the most famous was Joseph Priestley; Dr. McLachlan leaves open 
the identification of Fantin La Tour, who taught for a short time 
about 1770, with Marat. He does, however, definitely prove that 
there is no real connexion by descent between Frankland’s Academy 
at Rathmell and Warrington, on the one hand, and between War- 
rington and. Manchester New College, on the other. Here, 
apparently, even Alexander Gordon nodded. The liveliness of the 
Warrington students is suggested by the fact that the prospectus of 
the new College in Manchester in 1786 mentioned among the advan- 
tages of Manchester ‘‘well-regulated police and the serious attention 
of the townsfolk to the duties of public worship’. Dr. McLachlan 
includes the College at Manchester with the Widows’ Fund Associa- 
tion, the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
various schools kept by alumni as “‘heirs’’ of the Warrington 
Academy, which is rather dangerous once he has disproved the 
claim to descent. ‘‘The Congregationals’’ (p. 123) is unusual, and 
there is a misprint on p. 135, but the book is a scholarly piece of 
_work for which we are grateful. 

And how useful it would be if all ecclesiastical historians would 
bear in mind Gordon’s words: 

| Arian, in the 18th century, denoted those who acknowledged 
our Lord’s pre-existence and his agency in creation and in 
atonement, while denying his essential deity. Socinian was 
the name given to those who, denying our Lord’s pre-existence, 
assigned to him no nature but the human: these points, no 
doubt, are features of the system of Socinus, which in other 
respects, that of worship, and of Christ’s present relation. to 
the divine government of the world, had at this period no 
access to the minds of the so-called Socinians. 

* * * * * 


Few churches can have had so many advantages as the beautiful 
Congregational Chapel at Swanland, E. Yorks. A history that goes 
back to 1698, with tempting suggestions of connexion with a 15th- 
century chantry, a long line of devoted ministers, laymen of 
character and generosity like Sir James Reckitt, and now a his- 
torian in its minister, the Rev. John G. Patton. A Country 
Independent Chapel (Brown, 7s. 6d.) is a well-illustrated and 
readable account which brings the story down to the present day. 
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Among other recent books members of the Society should make 
a point of reading are Professor H. W. Foote’s Three Centuries of 
American Hymnody and Mr. C. F. Dunham’s Northern Preachers 
and the Civil War. Mention of Professor Foote’s book naturally 
brings to mind the Hymn Society of our own country, though there 
is an affiliated Society in the States, two of whose meetings we have 
been privileged to attend. The Hymn Society has had some splendid 
enthusiasts at the helm, but they are conscious of increasing years 
and are anxious to associate younger scholars with them. The 
Society’s great enterprise is a new edition of Julian, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that this will not be a war casualty, with the resultant 
waste of much strenuous work. Inquiries about the Society should 
be made to Mr. F. J. Gillman, St. Davids, Jordans, near Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 


Meanwhile we express the hope that the plans for the new Con- 
gregational hymnbook will include a volume about the hymns 
corresponding to Dr. James Moffatt’s useful and readable vade- 
mecum to the Church Hymnary. 


At the 1943 Annual Meeting of the Society held at the Memorial 
Hall, London, on Tuesday, May 11th, 22 members were present 
and the Society’s Officers were re-elected. The Society’s good 
wishes on his retirement from the Principalship of Lancashire Col- 
lege were expressed by Dr. Peel and the Rev. K. L. Parry to Dr. 
Grieve, the Society’s President, who addressed those present on 
‘Early Years in Lancashire College’. Through the unfortunate 
omission of the notice provided, from the printed programme of the 
1944 May Meetings of the Congregational Union, so few members 
were present for the 1944 Annual Meeting of the Society on May 
9th that it was agreed to ask the Rev. R. G. Martin, who was to 
read a paper on “‘Selina Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon’, to 
hold this over till next year. It is to be hoped that there may then 
be a good attendance. The subject should prove of special interest 
to Cheshunt College men. 


The Early Congregational Conception 
of the Church 


HE early Congregational churches arose by way of protest 
and dissent, in despair at the corruptions in the life round 


about them, and in a passionate desire for something purer 
and finer and more real. Their spirit was the spirit from which all 
religious revivals arise, from the successive waves of monasticism 
in the Middle Ages to the Methodist societies of the eighteenth 
century or the Groups of our own day!*. ‘‘Come out from among 
them, and separate yourselves from them, and touch no unclean 
thing’’: the recurrence of this text shows the power it had over 
these men!, and their conception of the church is not likely to be 
understood without the effort, at least imaginatively, to enter into 
their life and to share the horror and despair which made them 
break away and form a society in which they might attempt to 
live and worship according to their conviction of God’s will. The 
early Congregationalists were confessedly Separatists. There were 
different types of Separatist, from the fiery Barrow, who said of 
the Establishment that its churches could never be purged till they 
were laid on heaps as their youngest sisters the abbacies were?, and 
who scorned “‘their forged patchery, commonly called The Apostles’ 
Creed3’’, through various stages of tolerance to John Robinson, 
who allowed there to be true churches in some parishes within the 
Establishment. But all were Separatists, John Robinson himself 
writing The Justification of Separation. They were not thinking 
in terms of Christendom, or of the one Church on earth. The only 
Church in that sense which they knew they had despaired of, of 
the Church in that sense they had no conception. Their concep- 
tion was of something quite different, of an ideal which they sought 
to embody in newly-formed local societies by a process they called 
‘in-churching’, the ideal of freedom to walk together in the ways 
of God known or to be made known, and of binding themselves to 
stand fast in such a freedom. 


la Cf. G. F. Nuttall, “The Puritan Spirit Threugh the Ages”, Transactions 
of Conary: Hist. Soc., XI. 4 (Sept., 1931). 
Ib Cf. A. Mackennal, The Evolution of Congregationalism, 71. 
2H. Barrow, Discoverie of the False Church, 139; quoted by R. Baillie, 
Dissuasive from Anabaptism, 44. 
3H. Barrow, op. cit., 76; quoted by R. Baillie, op. cit., 48. 
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‘‘The Lords people is of the willing sorte’, writes Robert Browne 
in a familiar passage; ‘‘they shall come unto Zion and inquire the 
way to Jerusalem, not by force nor compulsion, but with their faces 
thitherward: . . . and they themselves shall call for the covenant, 
saying, Come and let us cleave faste unto the Lorde in a perpetuall 
covenant that shall never be forgotten. For it is the conscience and 
not the power of man that will drive us to seeke the Lordes king- 
dome*’’. The notion of the covenant was something newly dis- 
covered from the Old Testament, and was intensely fashionable. 
The covenant of grace between God and man, the social covenant 
between man and man in the state, the church covenant between 
man and man in the church: Professor Perry Miller has shown how 
these were all expressions of the contractualism so congenial to the 
age, ‘‘part of a universal tendency in European thought to change 
social relationships from status to contracts’. Our present concern 
is with the church, and ‘“‘the heart of the church theory’’, says 
Professor Miller, ‘‘was the church covenant. Regenerate men, the 
theory ran, acquire a liberty to observe God’s commanding will, 
and when a company of them are met together, and can satisfy 
each other that they are men of faith, they covenant together, and 
out of their compact create a church. . . . there can be no true 
church until there is a covenant of the saints, submitting to the rule 
of Christ in public observance out of their free and regenerated 
wills®’’. The covenant is recognized as what formally constitutes 
a church: John Robinson says explicitly that ‘‘a company, consist- 
ing though but of two or three, . . . gathered into the name of 
Christ by a covenant made to walk in all the ways of God known 
unto them is a church’’’. 


Now there is no getting away from the fact that with this kind 
of conception of the church we are in another world from the con- 
ception of the church which was the normal basis of discussion 
then and is the normal basis of discussion now. The majority 
always tends to absorb the minority, and to force on the minority 
its own use of terms. It takes a clear head, and a courageous 
spirit, to accept, as Troeltsch does’, the contrast between the 
church-type and the sect-type; and even he by his terminology 
favours the majority, the dominant churches, though his own sym- 
pathies happen to be with the sects. His twelve pages of contrast 
deserve to be read and re-read. He insists that the sect-type is 


4R. Browne, Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie, ed, F. J. 
Powicke, 25, 

5P. Miller, The New England Mind, 399. 

6ib., 435. 

7J. Robinson, Works, ed. R. Ashton, II. 132. 

8E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 1. 331-343. 
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not an undeveloped expression of the Church-type, as is so often 
unconsciously assumed even by its own exponents, but is an 
independent sociological type of Christian thought, and is equally 
with the Church-type a logical result of the Gospel. 


What, then, are the implications of the early Congregational 
conception of the church as constituted by voluntary covenant? An 
early and important implication is that the church is prior to the 
ministry, which is of the church’s bene esse only, not its esse. 
Barrow says that the gathered people ‘‘are to be esteemed an holy 
Church, . . . although they have attained to have yet among them 
neither a Ministery nor Sacraments, providing it be not by any 
default in them that they be wanting®’’; and Baillie, writing in 
opposition, complains that Congregationalists hold that ‘‘the 
Church, newly erected, makes the Minister; but no Minister can 
gather or erect a Church!®’’. ‘The Church is before the Ministers’, 
writes Hugh Peter, “‘seeing the power of chusing Ministers is given 
to the Church by Christ!!’’. It will be observed how closely bound 
up this is with the fact that the people who constitute the church 
are already regenerate, and ‘‘of the willing sorte’. Baillie makes 
the sharp criticism that ‘‘Their Pastors preach not for Conversion’’, 
because their flock is ‘‘converted already to their hands by other 
men’’; and adds that ‘‘Of all that ever crossed the American Seas, 
they are noted as most neglectful of the work of Conversion!2’’. 
Of early missionary activity there was certainly little, though John 
Eliot’s work among the Indians was by no means negligible; but, 
in arguing that the flock is ‘‘converted already . . . by other men’, 
Baillie fails to recognize the charismatic basis of the new movement, 
and in effect he begs the question. These Separatists were not 
ashamed to acknowledge the converting power of God’s Spirit in 
their hearts through His Word in the Bible, without the intervention 
of “‘other men’’. “‘I do tell you’’, says John Robinson, ‘‘that in 
what place soever, by what means soever; whether by preaching 
the Gospel by a true Minister, by a false Minister, by no Minister, 
or by reading, conference, or any other means of publishing it, 
three faithful people do arise, separating themselves from the 
world into the fellowship of the Gospel and covenant of Abraham, 
they are a Church!3”’, John Owen, again, who was not converted 
to Congregationalism till the 1640’s, and who therefore represents 
a second and less enthusiastic generation, still argues that Scripture 


9H. Barrow, op. cit., 34; quoted by R. Baillie, op. cit., 39f. 

10R. Baillie, op. cit., 24. 

11H. Peter, Answer to Thirty-two Questions, 15; quoted by R. Baillie, 
op. cit., 137. 

12R. Baillie, op. cit., 60. 

13 J. Robinson, Works, II. 232. 
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manifests itself to us to be the Word of God ‘‘without the contribu- 
tion of help or Assistance from Tradition, Church, or any thing 
else’’, and that ‘‘It is all one, by what meanes, by what hand, 
whether of a Child or a Church, by Accident or Traditions, by 
common consent of men or peculiar Providence, the Scripture 
comes unto us!#’’. Behind this is the Calvinistic theology: as 
Powicke puts it, ‘‘Preaching might ‘mediate’ the call of God to an 
elect soul; but the call would assuredly reach it, whether there was 
preaching or not!5’’, ‘It is assumed, therefore, that the people, 
already, ‘‘have learned to know the Lord in their owne hearts’’ and 
therefore are not ‘“‘unworthy to chuse their owne Ministers’. The 
choosing is the important thing; as Hugh Peter says, ‘Ordination 
is lesse then Election!®’’. Ordination is the public recognition, that 
God’s Spirit has made a man overseer of a particular congregation; 
it is the congregation which ordains, not the other ministers present. 
The thought of ordaining to the ministry of the Church Catholic 
does not arise; Bridges and Ward, when they got to Holland, are 
even said to have renounced their earlier ordination in the Church 
of England!6; Hugh Peter certainly did so!%. 


It should be evident by now that we are in another universe of 
discourse from the church whose marks are the preaching of the 
word and the administration of the sacraments. John Robinson 
explicitly states that these are not its marks!7._ John Cook, in his 
pamphlet What the Independents would have, also argues that they 
are not its constitution!®. Barrow, again, claims that sacraments 
‘“‘are not a perpetual mark of the church!?’’. Of course, the word 
is to be preached and the sacraments are to be administered; but 
the emphasis is wholly different from the emphasis of the church- 
type, because the ministry is so differently conceived. Congrega- 
tionalism began in days sufficiently enthusiastic to revive the New 
Testament custom of ‘‘prophesying’’, ‘‘any private man of the 
flock’’ being permitted ‘‘publicly to expound and apply the Scrip- 
ture’’ after sermon, and “‘to pray and blesse the people2®’’—a mode 
of worship which laid the foundations for the Quaker Meeting, and 
must have made it less unfamiliar than might otherwise be supposed. 


14J. Qwen, Divine Originall, 34, 80. 

15 F, J. Powicke, H. Barrow, 124. 

16H. Peter, op. cit., 42, 15; quoted by R. Baillie, op. cit., 137. 

16a Anatomy of Independency, 23; quoted by R. Baillie, op. cit., 82. 

16b R. P. Stearns, “Letters and Papers by or relating to H. Peter”, Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, LX XII. i. 47 foll. 

17 J, Robinson, Works, III. 428. 

18 Pp. 4f.; see the extracts printed in Transactions of Congreg. Hist. Soc., 
XIV. 1 (Dec., 1940). 

19F, J. Powicke, op. cit., 98. 

20R. Baillie, op. cit., 118. / 
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“‘We know not’’, says Barrow, ‘‘what you mean by your old 
popish term of laymen. . . . I am God’s free-man . . . I have the 
spirit of the Apostles?!’’. John Robinson says that the practice of 
““prophesying”’ “‘out of office’ was observed in each of the churches 
in exile in Holland?2; and he wrote The People’s Plea for the 
Exercise of Prophecy, against Mr. John Yates, his Monopoly. 
Somewhat later the chief difference of opinion between the Con- 
gregationalists and the Presbyterians was precisely over this preach- 
ing by “‘gifted brethren’ (a charismatic phrase) who were not 
ordained to any pastorate; and the Congregationalists produced a 
host of controversial works under such titles as Preaching without 
Ordination and A Plea for Private Men’s Preaching. Together with 
this, not unnaturally, went, somewhat hesitantly, permission for 
women to preach. Few of their names are known, but both Prynne 
and Bastwick remark the fact?3, and at least one Dutch theologian”, 
influenced by the Congregational exiles, was prepared to admit it 
as justifiable in certain circumstances. Again, the foundations 
were laid for the women-ministers of Quakerism. The preaching 
of the word was therefore conceived in a much broader way than 
was usual in other communions, and the members of the church 
were given a wider freedom both of practice and of judgement. 
In his famous farewell speech John Robinson appeals to the people 
to follow him no further than he followed Christ; we may accept 
Alexander Gordon’s caveat that this ‘‘owes something to the re- 
porter’s controversial needs?5’’, but that does not destroy its repre- 
sentative importance, as allowing ‘“‘private judgement’’ its full 
value. 


About the administration of the sacraments there was some 
division of opinion, as to whether it might be done by any but 
ordained ministers. The Brownists’ Confession of Faith of 1602 
states that ‘‘no Sacrament is to be administered untill the Pastors 
or Teachers be chosen, and ordained to their office?®’’; and the Pil- 
grim Fathers remained for some years in New England without 
observing the sacrament, on John Robinson’s explicit advice, be- 
cause they had no pastor among them, and could not persuade 
their elder, William Brewster, to accept the pastorate??. This in 
itself shows that neither a pastor nor the administration of the 
sacraments was considered essential, however desirable. On the 


21 F, J. Powicke, op. cit., 99,10, 93. 

22 A. Gordon, D.N.B., s.v. Jn. Robinson. 

23 Cf. R. Baillie, op. cit., 111, 140f. 

24 Voetius; cf. D. Nobbs, Theocracy and Toleration, 135. 
25 A. Gordon, loc. cit. 

26 P, 34; quoted by R. Baillie, op. cit., 39. 

27 Cf. WwW. Cheever, The Pilgrim Fathers, 144ff. 
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other side, Katharine Chidley, in her Justification of the Indepen- 
dent Churches, puts the sacraments on the same level as preaching, 
and allows them to be administered by others than pastors?8; and 
she is strongly supported by Milton, if he may be considered a 
Congregationalist, in his Treatise of Christian Doctrine?®, But the 
early Congregationalists were as much concerned about who should 
receive the sacrament as about who should administer it. John 
Cotton refused to baptize the child born to him in mid-Atlantic and 
called Seaborn, because there was ‘‘no settled congregation3®”’ in 
the ship; and some of the ministers who held livings during the 
Commonwealth were so strict about administering the sacrament 
only to the members of a church gathered by covenant, that they 
did not administer it at all3!. It is true that this non-observance, 
whether through lack of an ordained minister or through lack of 
suitable recipients, was, owing to high doctrine about the sacrament, 
not to loose doctrine; but there is much in Troeltsch’s remark that 
““sooner or later the sect always criticizes the sacramental idea32’’; 
and it may be argued that im spirit Dale continued the early tradi- 
tion, when he was clear that, if a man could not conscientiously 
take the sacrament, this ought not to prevent him from being 
received into church membership*3. The way for the Quaker 
position was, again, being made open, even from the time when 
Barrow declared that ‘‘many thousands that never attained the 
symbol of the Supper yet do feed of the body and blood of Christ 
unto eternal life3*’’. 


If we consider the theological basis of such a structure as the 
early Congregational.conception of the church appears to be, we 
find, as is to be expected in a movement of the charismatic type, 
that its main differentia is a concern with the Holy Spirit. Paul 
Wernle has the dictum, ‘‘ ‘Word and Spirit’ is the motto of the 
Reformation35’’; and on the ceaseless controversy about the relation 
of the two an illuminating treatise might be written. The emphasis 
of the early Congregationalists was on the Spirit. It was Congrega- 
tionalists like Owen, Howe and the Goodwins, as Principal Rees 
has observed, who ‘‘bestowed upon the work of the Spirit the most 
elaborate exposition it has ever received3®’’, Owen in fact declaring 


28P. 8.. 

29 Prose Works (ed. Bohn), IV. 418. 

30 E. Winthrop, Hist. of New England, 1. 131; quoted by H. M. Dexter, 
Congregationalism of Last 300 Years, 422. 

31 Cf. A. G. Matthews, peed Revised, 182, 226 et al. 

32 E. Troeltsch, op. cit., I. 339. 

33 A. W. W. Dale, Life ‘of R. W. Dale, 364. 

34 F, J. Powicke, op. cit., 109 

35 P. Wernle, Calvin, 182. 

36'T. Rees, The Holy Spirit, 191. 
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that he knew not any who ever went before him in his ‘‘Design of 
representing the whole Oeconomy of the Holy Spirit37’’. But these 
men were the doctrinaire second generation, by whom ‘‘argument 
is fitted to practice in reversed order’. The practice of the pioneers 
flowed directly, without overmuch conscious argument, from their 
enthusiastic consciousness of the workings of God’s Spirit in their 
hearts. Browne, says Troeltsch, ‘‘believed that the spirit was all 
that mattered’’, and based ‘‘the life of the Church solely upon the 
inward power of the Spirit**’’. Barrow’s claim to have “‘the spirit 
of the Apostles’ we have already noticed. ‘‘The spirit is all in all 
religion®””’, says Walter Cradock of Llanvaches; and it was no 
doubt partly their stress on the Spirit, and on what was termed 
“experimental religion’ as opposed to a merely “‘historical faith*®’’, 
which made Cromwell, a keen supporter of such an emphasis, 
choose largely Congregational ministers to be his chaplains. To 
recapitulate: the self-authenticating power of Scripture by its own 
intrinsic witness, the gathering together of those converted to form 
a church, the secondary position of the minister, the encouragement 
of preaching by laymen and even by women, the ability to dispense, 
at least temporarily, with the sacraments—these things which are 
characteristic of early Congregationalism are all dependent on a 
firm faith in the present and living power of the Holy Spirit in 
experience. For these pioneers faith is not an intellectual assent to 
doctrine preserved in an institution called the Church; it is some- 
thing at work in themselves through God’s Spirit, an évépyea, as 
miotts Was to Paul. ‘‘Clearly and emphatically to Browne’’, says 
McGiffert, ‘‘the believer is first, and the Church second*!’’. In 
spirit, again, Dale continued the -early tradition in insisting that 
experience, not the Church, authenticated doctrine; and in regard- 
ing it as “‘a fundamental principle of Congregationalism’’ that ‘‘the 
gates of the Church should be open to a Unitarian‘?’’. Nor for 
these men is there any dependence upon sacraments which can be 
celebrated only by priests in a mechanical succession: ‘“‘the true 
Succession’’, says Cromwell, ‘‘is through the Spirit#3’”’. The con- 
ception has its perils, both intellectual and moral, which would be 
a subject fascinating to pursue; it may degenerate into humanism 
of a debased kind, just as sacerdotalism, which is the diametrically 
opposed conception of the church, may degenerate into super- 


37 J. Owen, The Holy Spirit, ae the Readers”. 

38 EF. Troeltsch, op. cit., II. 661f. 

39 W. Cradock, Divine "Drops Distilled, 230. 

40 Cf. P. Miller, op. cit., 

4L A, C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant, 136. 
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stition. But it is a positive conception, with its own procera 
foundation and its own inner articulation. 


In this connexion, it is interesting to find Vernon Bartlet declar- 
ing that ‘‘The Apostolic age was, above all things, the age of the 
Spirit##’”’, and Dr. Vincent Taylor that “‘it is not too much to say 
that the New Testament Church is the community of the Spirit**’’. 
Certainly the time and the atmosphere in which the early Con- 
gregationalists lived had more than ‘a little in common, on the 
religious side, with the time and atmosphere of the first Christians. 
Both were withdrawing and persecuted minorities; both were con- 
scious, nevertheless, of ‘‘halcyon days’’ and increasing spiritual 
light; in both there was a party who thought the end of the world 
was at hand; both lived in a state of enthusiasm which did not last 
and, from a historian’s detached viewpoint, could hardly be ex- 
pected to last. Fashion in New Testament criticism changes, and 
the present notion of eschatology no longer seems to carry with it 
the awkward corollary of an Interimsethik; but it might be argued 
that both the New Testament conception and the early Congrega- 
tional conception of the church are interim-conceptions, bound up 
with such a general kindling of religious fervour as may recur at 
intervals but is part of those movements of man’s spirit which are 
beyond our power to effect or even to prophesy. A study of such 
movements, with consideration of the conditions in which spiritual 
revivals have occurred, and also of those in which they have not 
occurred, is urgently needed. 


If the foregoing analysis be accepted in principle as correct, 
questions arise such as the following:—1. Was the early Con- 
gregational conception of the church good and wise, or was it bad 
and foolish? 2. If the former, then in the absence of such an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm as it requires, is it better to incline to- 
wards the sacerdotal conception of the church-type, which requires 
no such enthusiasm*® and continues to flourish? or to seek to hold 
and live by the early Congregational conception, despite the dry 
season, believing that the sect-type often continues unseen for a 
time in an underground stream, and that by so living we may foster 
a fresh spiritual revival? 3. Is there, in fact, a spiritual revival 
taking place at the present time, but as much in separatism from 
our churches, as the early Congregational churches were from the 
Church of England? And, if so, what are we to do about it? 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


447. V. Bartlet, in Peake’s Commentary, 644. 

45 V. Taylor, in The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 49. 

46 I.e., in the technical sense used throughout, of the people’s ‘knowing 
the Lord in their owne hearts’ without sacerdotal mediation. 


John Cotton’s “Keyes of the Kingdom” 
(1644) 


by HE Independent Churches were born of Mr. Cotton and others in 
New England’’?: so William Erbury. If an exaggeration, it is the 
exaggeration of a truth. Few men had an influence on Congrega- 
tionalism at once so wide and so deep as Cotton had. There is, indeed, 
another strain, more radical and enthusiastic, which does not spring from 
Cotton. Exactly how he came to his Independent principles seems not to 
be known; but it certainly was not through Browne or Barrow, for he and his 
party held that ‘‘God is not wont to make choice of men infamous for gross 
vices (as that Brown and Barrow were) to be the Discoverers of momentous 
Truths”’.* For “that very Middle-way,’’ on the other hand, ‘‘between that 
which is called Brownisme, and the Presbyteriall-government,’’* which was the 
Dissenting Brethren’s way, John Cotton and his Keyes became definitive. 
By 1652, when Cotton died, the Independents in this country had been 
“turned aside by the unforeseen course of the wars and forced to preserve 
their lives in an unholy alliance with the sects upon a platform of toleration’’ 4; 
but of the actual early New England Congregationalism, as Dexter says, the 
Keyes remains the most complete and influential statement published. ~* 
The pamphlet has the further personal interest of having converted John 
Owen to Independency. 

Of the congregational way I was not acquainted with any one person, 
minister or other; nor had I, to my knowledge, seen any more than one 
in my life. My acquaintance lay wholly with ministers and people of the 
presbyterian way. But sundry books being published on either side, I 
perused and compared them with the Scripture, and one another, accord- 
ing as I received ability from God. After a general view of them, as was 
my manner in other controversies, I fixed on one to take under peculiar 
consideration and examination, which seemed most methodically and 
strongly to maintain that which was contrary, as I thought, to my 
present persuasion. This was Mr. Cotton’s book of The Keys. The 
examination and confutation hereof, merely for my own particular 
satisfaction, with what diligence and sincerity [I was able, I engaged in... . 
In the pursuit and management of this work, quite beside and contrary 
to my expectation, at a time and season wherein I could expect nothing 
on that account but ruin in this world; without the knowledge or advice 
of, or conference with, any one person of that judgment, I was prevailed 
on to receive that and those principles which I had thought to have set 
myself in opposition unto. 

And, indeed, this way of impartial examining all things by the word, 
comparing causes with causes and things with things, laying aside all 
prejudicate respects unto persons or present traditions, is a course that I 


1 Wm. Erbury, Testimony, 327; quoted by T. Richards, Puritan Movement in Wales, 29, n.8. 
* Life and Death of R. Mather, 1850 edn., 84; quoted by H. M. Dexter, Conmgregationalism, im 
Last 300 Years, 521, n.2. 
3 Introd. by T. Goodwin and P. Nye to Keyes, vii. 
4 P, Miller, The New England Mind, 434. 
® H.M, Dexter, op. cit., 433 f. 
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would admonish all to beware of who would avoid the danger of being 
made Independents. *® 
Since Owen became the leading Congregational divine of the Commonwealth 
period, it is of interest to observe that the Presbyterian Samuel Rutherford 
considered the Keyes, which converted Owen, to present a basis for compre- 
hension.? Owen, indeed, remained ‘‘a very decided Conservative”’.* The large 
place the pamphlet allows to a system of synods is sufficient to distinguish 
it from the extremer Independency. ‘The idea of holding occasional synods 
was not developed; both word and policy were repugnant to Cromwell.’ ® 


Cotton was born at Derby in 1584, and was educated at Derby and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which in 1606 he left for Emmanuel. To Emmanuel’s 
Puritan atmosphere he probably owed much; to sermons by William Perkins 
and Richard Sibbes seemingly more. From 1612 till 1633 he was Vicar of 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where both his influence and his nonconformity 
increased. John Preston, Master of Emmanuel, whom a sermon of Cotton’s 
at Cambridge had brought into the ministry, sent him divinity pupils, among 
whom were Thomas Hill, later Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Samuel Winter, later Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; John Angier was 
another. At first satisfied with the indulgence of his diocesan, John Williams, 
Cotton finally decided to seek the greater freedom of New England. Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nye, who later wrote commending the Keyes, John 
Davenport and Henry Whitfield were among the Puritans who sought to 
dissuade him, but were themselves converted to his position. John Goodwin 
also came under his influence. In 1633, with Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, 
and a son of Mrs. Hutchinson, Cotton crossed the Atlantic and landed at 
Trimountain, henceforth in his honour called: Boston, and was ordained min- 
ister of the Congregational Church there. Here he remained, a recognized 
and revered leader, till his death in 1652, aged 68. 


Though condemned then, as now, for his intolerance, Cotton claimed a 
large latitude for his church members. 


For we have in our churches some well respected Brethren, who doe 
indifferently allow either Episcopall, or Presbyteriall, or Congregational 
Government, so be it they governe according to the rules of the Gospel. 
Neither do we disturbe such, nor they us in our communion with them.?® 

We have tolerated in our churches some Anabaptists, some Antino- 
mians, and some Seekers, and do so still at this day. We are far from 
arrogating infallibility of judgment to ourselves, or affecting uniformity. 
Uniformity God never required, infallibility He never granted us. 

There were not many then prepared even to say so much. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


On reading The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven one soon understands why 
the pamphlet—it is only some fifty pages—was so influential. The thesis is 
moderately stated (as Cotton says, he is ‘‘as well studious of peace, as of truth’”’) 
and is closely reasoned from the Scriptures. 


Analyzing Maiti. 161°, ‘‘I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven 


6 Jj. Owen, Works, ed. W. H. Goold, XIII, 223¢. 
Gy Mather, Ratio Disciplinae Fratrum Nov- -Anglorum, 7; quoted by H. M. Dexter, op. cit., 463. 
i Stoughton, Religion in England, U1, 249. 
® 'T. Richards, op. cit., 197. 

10 J. Cotton, Way of Congreg. Churches Cleared, 71; quoted by H. M. Dexter, op. cit., 462. 

a ie ae, letter in reply to J. Clarke, IJ] Newes from New England; quoted by J. Waddington 
cit., 
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and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,’’ Cotton 
inquires What is meant by the kingdom of heaven? It is the kingdom of grace, 
the Church; and the kingdom of glory, heaven. Peter is given power to bind 
and loose in the Church on earth, with the privilege that the binding and loos- 
ing shall apply in heaven. What are the Keys? They are the Ordinances of the 
Church as ‘‘the preaching of the Word, (which is the opening and applying 
of it)’’ and the administration of the Seals!? and Censures. These being 
metaphorical keys, their acts are spoken of as to bind and loose; but, as with 
material keys, they close and open. What is the subject to be bound and loosed ? 
“‘Whatsoever’’ does not mean “‘(as the Papists would stretch it). . . oathes, 
or covenants, or contracts, or counsels, or lawes’’ but sin and sinners, John 20*3. 
The binding and loosing is partly in the conscience of the sinner and partly 
in his outward estate in the Church. To whom is the power of the Keys given? 
To Peter. Christ promised to use Peter’s confession, Matt. 161°, as the founda- 
tion of the Church and to give him the Keys of his Church. Was it given to 
him as an Apostle, Elder or Believer? This, being a controversial question 
and unnecessary to the argument, is not pursued. From other Scriptural 
passages it is clear that the power to forgive or retain sins was given to the 
Apostles as well as to Peter, John 20?1-2%; the Apostles commended the rule 
and government of each church to the Elders, Heb. 1317; also Christ gave the 
power of the Keys to the Body of the Church,!* Matt. 1817f. 

- The current allegorical interpretation of the keys is that there is a key of 
Knowledge and a key of Power, the latter being a key either of Order or of 
Jurisdiction. In this interpretation Cotton claims as defects that: (a) any 
key should be without Power; (b) the key of Church Liberty is omitted!4; 
{c) the key of Order is divided from the key of Jurisdiction?5; (d) Order is 
appropriated to the Officers only in the Church.?® 

In point of fact, there are keys of Faith and Order, Col. 2°f; and there are 
two keys of Order, a key of Liberty or interest, which belongs to the Brethren, 
and a key of Authority or rule, which belongs to the Elders. ‘‘The Gospel 
alloweth no Church authority . . . to the Brethren, but reserveth that wholly 
to the Elders; and yet preventeth the tyranny and oligarchy, and exorbitancy 
of the Elders by the large and firme establishment of the liberties of the 
Brethren.”” Cotton proceeds to explain and prove these statements. 

The key of Faith*” belongs to all the faithful, whether or no they belong to 
any church, since faith precedes, though it is naturally followed by, church 
membership. 


12 Throughout the pamphlet the.Sacraments are generally referred to as the Seals. 

13 On the controversy whether ‘‘the Church” in Matt, 1817 means the Presbytery or the 
Congregation, Cotton says that both Classical and Congregational Divines are agreed ‘that no 
offender should be excommunicated without the concurrence of the Congregation, at least by 
consent to, and practical support of, the sentence. 

14 “The Popish Clergie omitted it, ” and it has been but partly recovered by Protestants, who 
have the liberty of preaching the gospel and the ministry of the sacraments but do not discern 
the necessity of discipline. Others have wrested to themselves a power which belongs to the key 
of Authority. 

16 “Of purpose to make way for the power of Chancellours and Commissaries . . . who, though 
they want the key of Order, (having never entred into holy orders, as they are called, or at most 
into the order of Deacons only, whereof our Lord spake nothing touching Jurisdiction) yet they 
have been invested with Jurisdiction...even above those Elders, who labour in word and 
doctrine. 

16 “For though wee be farf rom allowing that sacrilegious usurpation of the Ministers Office, 
which wee heare of (to our griefe) to be practised in some places, that private Christians ordinarily 
take upon them to preach the Gospel publikely, and to minister Sacraments: yet we put a difference 
between Office and Order. Office wee looke at as peculiar to those, who are set apart for some 
peculiar Function in the Church, who are either Elders or Deacons. But Order (speaking of Church- 
order properly taken) is common to all the members of the Church, whether Officers or private 
Brethren.” 

17 Thisi s the same as the key of Knowledge in the older interpretation, since ‘fag knowledge 

sheld to be synonymous with faith in the Scriptures, Zs. 5311 Luke 115", John 178. 
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The key of Liberty, as the key of interest is termed in the Scriptures, is given 
to the Brethren: ‘‘Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty,’’ Gal. 51%. 
“Tf we consult with the context,!® rather then with Commenters,’’ since in 
this epistle chapters 5® to 6® touch on discipline, the reference is to church 
Liberty. Besides spiritual Liberties, as to be ‘‘set free by the bloud of Christ 
from Satan, hell, bondage of sin, curse of the Morall Law, and service of the 
Ceremoniall Law,’’ and power “‘to be called the sons of God, to come boldly 
unto the throne of grace in prayer, and as heirs of glory, to look for our inheri- 
tance in light,’’ the Brethren have the following power:— 


(1) to choose Officers. The early Brethren selected two, one of whom 


should be Divinely appointed as Apostle in place of Judas, Acts 11°ff. 
Cyprian!® is quoted as confirmation that they may choose or refuse 
their Ministers; for Deacons, see Acts 63-8; for Elders, Acts 14%. 


(2) to send forth one or more of their number in Christian service as 


required, as Epaphroditus was sent by Paul to the church at Philippi, 
Phil; 22°, 


(3) to propound any just exceptions against such as offer themselves to 


(4 


) 


their communion or the Seals of it, as in the instance of Saul, Acts 9*®f. 
and Cornelius, Acis 1047. 


as individuals to speak to a brother about an alleged offence, and 
collectively to join with the Elders in hearing and discussing a scandal 
which has not been settled privately, Mait. 1817. It is for the Elders 
previously to have examined the alleged offenders and prepared the 
matter for discussion, and, if they discern the matter is one for 
censure, to declare ‘‘the counsell and will of God therein’’. That the 
Brethren may accept or decline these conclusions of the Elders is 
clear from 2 Cor. 10%, where Paul waits (to apply mein on dis- 
obedience, by censure) upon the obedience of the Church. e Breth- 
ren may also join with the Elders in binding an offender under censure, 
1 Cor. 5“f., and in forgiving the repentant, 2 Cor. 27f.; for this is an 
act not of Authority or rule but of Discretion, like the act of a jury 
who adjudicate while the judge (the Elders) alone passes sentence. 
The Brethren and Elders may hear and judge an offending Elder 
as well as one of the Brethren; thus Peter submitted himself to give 
satisfaction, Acts 117-18, This raises the query, can the whole Presby- 
tery be proceeded against? The Brethren have no power to excommun- 
icate, since that is an act of Authority; but they have the power 


(5) to withdraw from the Presbytery, Rom. 1617. Fort practical reasons, 


however, the Brethren should not proceed without exercising their 
power 


(6) to consult a Synod.?° For they have power 
(7) to enjoy communion with other churches: (a) by participation in the 


Lord’s Supper in another church, ‘‘for wee receive the Lords Supper, 
not only as a Seal of our communion with the Lord Jesus, and with his 
members in our own Church, but also in all the churches of the 
Saints’’; (6) by recommendation of members to another church, Rom. 
164f., where they will be worshipping for a while, or, by letter of 
dismission, transferring a member who permanently changes his 
address; (c) by consultation about any person or cause, Acts 15%; (d) by 


18 This Cotton generally does, and to a degree unusual in his time. 

19 “Plebs Christiana vel maxime potestatem habet, vel dignos sacerdotes eligendi, vel indignos 
recusandi"': Cyprian, Ep. 4. 

20 Although Synods are brought into the argument rather abruptly, the precipitation is hardly 
as marked as it appears here. / ‘ ‘ 
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sending messengers to Synod to determine matters of common concern, 
Acts 15*; (e) by contribution in the giving and receiving of supplies 
and succours, Acts 117*f.; (f) by mutual admonition, as Paul to Peter, 
Gal, 241-14; (g) in the propagation and multiplying ®+ of churches. 


The key of Authority is given to the Elders. Their office is to rule, ‘‘the 
Elders that rule well,”’ J Tim. 517, Heb. 137-17. Their several acts of rule are:— 


(1) to preach the Word ?? and to administer the Seals of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, Mait. 281°f. If anyone should suppose from 1 Cor. 144 
that private members may prophesy and so may also baptize, they 
overlook the fact that these people to whom Paul writes were not 
ordinary members but lived at a time when an extraordinary gift 
of the Spirit was bestowed. ?* 

(2) to call together the Church ‘‘as any weighty occasion shall require’, 
as for the election of Deacons, Acts 62. 

(3) to examine any, whether Officers or members, before they be received 
of the Church, Rev. 22. 

(4) to ordain Officers, whether Elders, 1 Tim. 414, or Deacons, Acts 6°, 
chosen by the people. 

(5) to Lepen. the doores of Speech and Silence** in the Assembly”, Acts 
1315, 


(6) to prepare beforehand the business®® to be transacted by themselves 
(as directions were given to Paul by the Apostles and Elders, Acts 214) 
or others, that.it may be “‘carried along with most expedition and best 
edification,’ in which respect they have power to reject causeless and 
disorderly complaints. 

(7) to give sentence against an offender, as foretold in Ezek, 442*f. 


(8) to dismiss the church with a Blessing?® in the name of the Lord, 
Num, 67*-26, Heb. 77. 


(9) to charge the Brethren in private that “none of them live either 
inordinately without a calling, or idlely in their calling, or scandalously 
in any sort’, 2 Thess. 36,812, 
(10) their powers in a Synod are mentioned later, under Synods. 


(11) to withdraw from the Brethren (whom as a body they cannot excom- 
municate, since in a censure they first must tell the Church and join 
with them), to carry away the Ordinances and to denounce the just 
judgement of God against the Brethren if they have fallen away from 
the way of grace, and “‘either no Synod to be hoped for, or no help 
by a Synod,”’ Acts 19°, Luke 1011. Yet with all this power of Authority, 
the rule of the Elders is not lordly but stewardly and ministerial. 


The power of the Elders and Brethren having been stated, the power and 
authority given to Synods may be considered; for Synods, rightly ordered, are 
an Ordinance of Christ. Scripture states three just causes for their assembly: 


21 “As when a particular Church of Christ shall grow so full of members, as all of them cannot 
heare the yoice of their Ministers; then as an hive full of bees swarmeth forth .. .”’ or ‘‘when sundry 
Christians comming over from one countrey to another; suvli as are come over first, and are them- 
selves full of company, direct those that come after them, and assist them in like sort, in the 
combination of themselves into Church-order, according to the Rule of the Gospel.” 

They bind as they preach the Law, and loose as they proclaim the Gospel. 

28 But this ignores the fact that the more radical people claimed they were living in a time 
when the Spirit was again especially vouchsafed. In any case Cotton is frequently quoting other 
incidents in apostolic times as precedents. 

24 This means, apparently, to begin and call an end to discussion. 

25 See also the reference to the Authority of the Elders under the fourth power of the Brethren 

26 he retention of the primitive amoral notion of the blessing as power may be observed. 
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(1) when a church desires the counsel and help of other churches; when 
the church at Antioch was disturbed by corrupt teachers, Barnabas 
and Saul and other messengers were sent to the Apostles and?’ Elders 
at Jerusalem, Acts 15?. 


(2) when any church lieth under scandal ‘‘through corruption in doctrine 
and practice’; for, as there is brotherly communion-between church 
members, so there is between churches, ‘“‘what shall we do for our 
sister ?’’ Cant. 88; 


(3) when, in a time of general corruption in the churches, the corruption 
being discerned, churches may desire to meet for counsel in a Synod 
with a view to reforming, 2 Chron. 151915, 


Certain questions vegavding Synods arise: 

(1) What power has a Synod? It can do more than give counsel, it has a 
right to enjoin and command, as is implied in Acts 1527, “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us not to lay upon you any other 
burden’. A Synod is a Minister of the Gospel who may bind to faith 
and obedience because what is said is Gospel and is taugi by a 
Minister for his calling’s sake, and ‘‘He that receiveth you receiveth 
me,’ Mati. 10*°. It has power to withdraw communion from an 
offending church which will not heed its advice; and to pu! lish such 
Ordinances as may, when the times require it, lead towards reforma- 
tion, 2 Chron. 151. 


(2) How far may the Brethren take part with the Elders in a Synod? 
They may express an opinion, Acts 157; and join in determining the 
sentence, Acts 152%, and in choosing and sending messengers and in 
writing ‘‘Synodall Letters’, Acis 15*f. Yet since Acts 16% seems to 
imply that the authority of the decrees there mentioned lay in the 
Apostles’ and Elders’ approval of them, it is safest to reserve authority 
to the Elders. If it be objected that Elders in Synod have no right 
to bind a church save in conformity with instructions received before- 
hand from it, Cotton replies that surely they may, for those who ask 
help of a Synod cannot determine beforehand how far they will go in 
accepting its decisions. Yet Cotton allows that the Brethren have a 
right to expostulate with the Elders on their return and to refuse 
to accept their decisions if contrary to ‘‘the Truth and Peace of the 
Gospel’. In modern language, the Elders at Synod are plenipoten- 
tiaries rather than proxies, but must have their decisions ratified. 


(3) Has a Synod the right to enjoin non-essentials? Since only ‘things 
necessary’’ were laid upon the churches, Acis 15°8, and since the Apos- 
tolic Commission was only to teach all things which Christ had com- 
manded, Matt. 281°f., to this as stewards, the Synod must be faithful. 
Its rule is not lordly. 


(4) Has a Synod power to ordain and excommunicate? While later and 
_ ancient Synods who claimed the power are not hastily to be censured, 
there is no instance of ordination by a Synod in Acts 12*f., 131-8, 
or of excommunication in Acts 15. It is for the Synod rather to 
recommend and leave this act to°the presbytery of the church con- 
cerned who will act in the presence of the church. 


27 This is taken as proof that they wanted the advice of the leaders of another church, not 
only of the Apostles. It may be noted, however, that the singularity of the Jerusalem conference 
drives Cotton outside the New Testament in his search for scriptural precedent, sometimes with 
ludicrous consequences. His interpretation of Cant. 8° is so strangely allegorical as almost to shake 
his whole foundation. 
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In conclusion Cotton considers what may now be adduced about the nature 
| of the Church and its independency. 
4 The nature of the Church is defined solely in relation to Christ. The Lord 
'\ Jesus is head of his Church, Mat. 281%. In consequence of his sovereignty 
all legislative power is in him, James. 41, and others may do no more than 
publish and execute his laws, Mait. 28°, neither adding to them nor altering 
them. He alone ordains the true constitution of his Church, its offices, minis- 
tries and their gifts, Heb. 33-6, 28. 


The subordinate and ministerial powers given in the Church may be summar- 
ized thus:— 

(1) A congregation professing the faith is itself the first subject of all the 
Church offices, with all their spiritual gifts, ‘‘for all things are yours,” 
1 Cor. 371. Theirs was such a church in 1 Coy. 147%, where “‘they all 
came together in one place’”’ for the communication of their spiritual 
gifts, God having set all?° members in their offices and with their 
gifts, 1 Cor. 1228. 

(2) The Apostles were the first subject of apostolic power. They had all 
the power of all the offices, for they exhorted as Pastors, 1 Tim. 2}; 
taught, 1 Tim. 27; ruled, 2 Tim. 41; were Deacons, Acts 435; baptized, 
Acts 8%*; censured and excommunicated, 1 Tim. 12°. Their power 
extended to all churches, “their line is gone out unto all the world,” 
Ps. 194, Rom. 1018; theirs is the great commission; but they were the 
last holders of all this power. 


(3) When there is ‘truth and peace’ in a congregation:— 

(a) the Brethren are the first subject of Church Liberty, for they do 
not derive their power from the Elders (whom indeed they 
appoint) or from any other church or Synod. 

(b) the Elders are the first subject of Church Authority, for they 
derive it not from a Synod or from any other church or from 
the Brethren (though appointed by these) but from Christ, 
“take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you-overseer,”’ Acts 2028. Indeed, the 
gift of rule is a mark of eligibility for Eldership, 1 Tim. 34f. 

(c) the Brethren and the Elders together are the first subject of all 
church power needful to be exercised within themselves. This 
is seen in that they have power to ordain*®; and to censure?®?, 
Mati. 187. They also have power to excommunicate, 1 Cor. 51-5, 
2 Cor. 28-1, And, since a church lies under the guilt of offence 
when any member is uncensured for offence, Rev. 2!f., it must 
have power to purge itself. 


28 Cotton’s entire dependence on the Bible for the constitution of the Church contrasts itself 
sharply with the modern tendency to shape the Church into the pattern of a changing Society 
| with little or no reference to the Bible. ee 
29 Cotton says “‘all” is a better translation than ‘‘some’” (anacolouthic OUS pév). 
80 To those who quote New Testament precedents for episcopal ordination, Cotton replies that 
Timothy and Titus ordained as Evangelists; this is expressly stated of Timothy, 2 Tim. 45, and 
may be ‘‘as clearly decyphered” of Titus. When they ordained, it was with the rest of the Presby- 
tery and in the presence of the church, 1 Tim. 5. Further, Bishop is synonymous with Presbyter, 
Titus 1°-7, 1 Tim. 34-7, We read of many Bishops to one church, Pail. 14, not the reverse. Finally, 
acts of rule belong to the Elders. If there is a higher office than theirs, it is stated in 1 Tim. 517, 
“Tet the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, but especially they who labour 
in the word and doctrine.” 

j 31 “The Church,” which is given this power, does not mean the Jewish Church then existing; 

the disciples knew what Christ meant, as also when he said he would build his Church upon a rock; 
and “‘is it likely he would send his Lambs and Sheep... unto Wolves and Tigers?”’ Nor does it 
mean a Bishop; one man is not the Church and can represent it only if sent forth by it, but the 
Bishops come “unsent for, (like water into a Ship)’’. Nor does it mean a Synod; the words Church 
and Syyjod are never synonymous in Scripture; no more are Church and Presbytery. 
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(4) Ifa church is disturbed with error or scandal, a Synod or its messengers 
is the first subject of power to judge, and to declare and impose its 
findings upon the church. Since the power to bind and loose is given 
to a church only where there is agreement in the name of Christ, this 
power is absent where there is disagreement, and the church becomes 
subject to the power of a Synod, Acts 15. 


The independency of the Church is involved in its dependence upon Christ 
for all church powers. It is subject to the judgment of another church or of a 
Synod, if it fall into offence, but remains independent of these while a place 
of truth or peace. It is subject to the power of the sword in matters that 
concern the civil peace, which are:—(a) civil matters, as “the disposing of 
mens goods, or lands, lives, or liberties, tributes, customes, worldly honours, 
and inheritances’’; (b) the establishment of pure religion in doctrine, worship 
and government according to the word of God, and reformation as may be 
necessary in any of these**; (c) the exercise of some spiritual administrations, 
as proclaiming a fast in time of calamity, Joel 14*f. Unjust persecution at the 
magistrate’s hands the Church must bear patiently; its power is that of the 
keys, not of the sword. 

Finally, while Cotton favours fellowship between churches, to discuss 
matters of common and weighty concern and to maintain brotherly love and 
soundness of doctrine, and quotes apostolic precedent for this, his clear stress 
on independency is seen in his caution that power be not allowed to pass to 
a Synod: “‘all the liberties of Churches were purchased to them by the precious 
blood of the Lord Jesus; and therefore neither may the Churches give them 
away, nor many Churches take them out of the hands of one.’ 


Hueu R. Dorpnuin. 


The longest section in the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
(for 1940) is a further selection from the A. R. Barclay MSS., LXI-LXXI, 
letters of early Friends written between the years 1652 and 1690 inclusive. 
Isabel Grubb writes on “American Visitors in Ireland”, and Ruth G. Burtt 
publishes “Records from Nailsworth” from 1670 onwards. ‘There is also a 
brief appreciation of A. Neave Brayshaw and an (incomplete) list of his 
writings. 


In the Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society (March, 1944), the 
Rev. P. Lee Cole writes of “Ihe Widows’ Home, Dublin”, the Rev. F. Baker 
presents the first instalment of an annotated list of “Wesley’s Ordinations”’, 
and the Rev. F. F, Bretherton has a note on “John Wesley’s Visit to Holland 
in 1783”. GEOFFREY F, NurTa.i. 


82 The references in this section are all save one to the Old Testament. It may be noted, 
however, that in Cotton’s argument this is exceptional. 


Edward Pierce 


THE SCULPTOR OF MILTON’S BUST AT 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


except to scholars; eighteenth-century busts, and nineteenth- 

century versions of them, are all based on the Faithorne en- 
gravings, but this bust—a terra-cotta model, now somewhat dam- 
aged at one side—dates from 1654-8, and is as authentic as the lovely 
Onslow portrait of the poet at ten years old, now in America. It 
was the work of Edward Pierce—written Pearce, Pearse or Peirce 
in various documents, but so spelt by the sculptor—and an account 
of that little-known artist may not be unwelcome. 


Edward Pierce was the son of a decorative painter who worked 
under Inigo Jones at Somerset House and St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden; he was born about 1630, and was made a member of the 
Painter Stainers’ (his father’s Company), becoming Master of the 
Livery in 1668, Master in 1693, and his own master—for he was 
apprenticed in the usual way—was a Painter Stainer, like his 
father a decorative painter, named Edward Bird. The father, who 
lived till 1658, probably carried on-his work under the Common- 
wealth, as many minor officials were not displaced, though the 
heads of Departments were ruthlessly dismissed, and it is easy to 
see how young Pierce, probably assisting his father, would come 
into contact with Milton as Latin Secretary, and Cromwell, of 
whom he did at least three portraits, the finest being that in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which comes next in date to the 
Milton; the latest of the Cromwells, the bronze at the London 
Museum, has rightly been described as ‘‘only a memory’’. 


The Milton represents the poet in early middle age, severer and 
less attractive than in the Faithorne portrait; Vertue the antiquary 
saw it in 1741 and acquired it before 1743, when he refers to it as 
in his possession; at his sale in 1757 it was knocked down to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds for £9 15s. Od., who resold it to Thomas Hollis 
for 12 guineas; from him it passed to Milton’s College, Christ’s. 
Terra-cottas are extraordinarily fragile, and with wise forethought 
it has been cast in bronze for the National Portrait Gallery, where 
many must have seen it who know nothing of its sculptor. Pierce’s 


"Le the one authentic bust of Milton, is very little known 
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career between the Milton and Cromwell of the Commonwealth and 
1668 is obscure, but he married a widow, Anne Smith, in 1661, and 
moved from the City to Surrey Street, Strand. His portrait was 
twice painted by Isaac Fuller (d. 1674); but we may note that he 
had certainly abandoned painting for masonry at an early date— 
and to be a mason then often implied being a sculptor as well—and 
that he took apprentices to that craft. He must have been a 
marked man soon after the Restoration, since Wren very quickly 
took him as a colleague, and entrusted him with the building of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St. Matthew, Friday Street; he was 
actually the architect as well as builder of St. Clement Danes, part- 
builder of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and the south side of St. Paul’s, 
and from 1691 to 1696 worked at Hampton Court, as well as exe- 
cuting the whole of the lovely woodwork of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
at the wish of the parish, decorations and fittings being the choice 
not of Wren but of the parishioners in all the Wren churches, and 
not part of Wren’s designs—a fact too little realized today, when 
all fine wood-carving is recklessly assigned to Grinling Gibbons. 


In 1673 the friendship between Pierce and Wren was signalized 
by the exquisite bust, Pierce’s masterpiece, now at the Ashmolean 
Museum, one of the finest and most expressive things not in Eng- 
lish art only but in European; and in 1687 he made the last portrait 
from the life of which we know, the noble bust of Thomas Evans, 
then Master of the Painter Stainers, shown at. Burlington House in 
the winter of 193 

His historical statues form a curious and interesting section of his 
work, and here we have the statement of a fellow-member of the 
Painter Stainers to Vertue the antiquary to go on. Pierce, he says, 
made the statues of Edward III and Sir Thomas Gresham on the 
Royal Exchange, and that of Sir William Walworth in Fishmongers’ 
Hall; the latter is of wood, and in his hand is the dagger preserved 
by the Company which, tradition says, was the very weapon with 
which that valiant Lord Mayor killed Wat Tyler. The soft-crowned 
hat, the fur-lined robe are, however, the robes of Pierce’s day, not 
of 13881, and we shall find much the same in Pierce’s other medieval 
personage, the Edward III on the Royal Exchange, of which more 
presently. One of the Cromwells, as we have seen, is a bronze, 
and bronze are Pierce’s delightful dragons on the Monument (1681), 
the bills for which are in the Bodleian, and the Vane on Bow 
Steeple; we shall see one of those dragons again when we come to 
1689. 


In 1679 Pierce, with five workmen under him, was employed to 
pull down Arundel House in the Strand, a deed for which we owe 
him a grudge when we recall the stately corridors shown in van 
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Somer’s paintings of the famous collector Earl and his Countess, 
opening on to a cool garden by the river’s edge: that Pierce re- 
built it also there can be little doubt. 


In 1684 he had an odd commission. A Mr. Neal won largely in. 
a lottery, and decided to devote some of his gains to what we 
should call a public clock, a great pillar with seven dials, to be put 
up at Seven Dials, St. Giles’s; Pierce’s drawing for it exists in the 
British Museum, though the Dial itself is now at Weybridge, the 
column bearing a crown in memory of Frederica, Duchess of York, 
who was much beloved in the neighbourhood; the Dial itself was 
degraded to a riding block for many years, outside an inn there, 
but is now properly protected. 

In the same year a more important commission came his way. 
The death of Charles II in February, 1684 (to use the chronology 
of the time) caused the Gresham Committee hastily to resolve to 
erect a statue of that sovereign on the Royal Exchange, where the 
niches intended for statues were still vacant save for the Charles I 
from the old Exchange, which had been removed by the Common- 
wealth on the King’s execution and was very properly replaced, as 
Evelyn tells us, in 1660. The Grocers’ Company claimed the right 
of erecting the Charles II, but the Gresham Committee sent a whip 
to the other Companies allotting them the various sovereigns to fill 
the empty niches, the unpopular Mary and the popular Elizabeth 
being allotted jointly to two, so that neither was solely responsible 
for the odium or the glory of these particular works. The Skinners’ 
Company had to erect an Edward III, and, though their own 
mason backed another candidate, they decided on Edward Pierce, 
who duly brought his model for inspection. It was approved, and 
the statue erected, only to be lost in the disastrous fire of 1838; but, 
fortunately for posterity, the Company carefully preserved the 
model, along with one of Sir Andrew Tudd, founder of Tonbridge 
School, also probably by Pierce, and in 1738 had two delightfully 
carved and gilt bracket cases made for them. They were shown at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1926, at the Exhibition of City 
Treasures; by the kindness of the Company their records were in- 
spected, and I published the story of the statuette in The Times for 
December 13, 1926. ; 


The statue of Sir Thomas Gresham was also unhappily lost when 
this second Royal Exchange was burnt in 1838, but it was happily 
engraved, and showed him in the soft hat, doublet and hose of late 
Elizabethan days; it is commonly assigned to C. J. Cibber, but as 
Linton’s statement as to Pierce’s statues can be proved in two cases, 
he was certainly right in the third: the Gresham was. by Edward 
Pierce. 
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A number of references in Hooke’s Diary, only published in 1935, 
show Pierce as constantly in request as a critic and surveyor. He 
goes to Wren’s new College of Physicians to pronounce on the 
statues of Charles II and Sir John Cutler, and himself carves the 
bust of Baldwin Hanney for that body; he is in touch not with 
Wren only, and that constantly, but with architects and sculptors 
everywhere; John Talman was right in calling him to Vertue ‘‘a 
great assistant of Sir Chr. Wren’’. And he must have done many 
monuments not yet identified, or he would hardly have been called 
on to design a colossal one for George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, ‘‘to be set up in Westminster Abbey’’. In fact, the 
Duke died in the greatest poverty, though Dryden’s picture of him 
dying ‘‘in the worst inn’s worst room’’ is overcharged; but a large 
drawing of the proposed work is in the British Museum, and shows 
the Duke and Duchess at length on a great sarcophagus, their one 
infant child beside them and mourning figures of a peer and peeress 
to right and left, the whole in a vast architectural setting, with 
trophies and beasts—a lion and a dragon, the latter related to 
Pierce’s dragons on the Monument—set to right and left of a great 
curtained canopy and allegorical figures below. 


In 1695 Pierce and the painter Thomas Manby held a joint Sale 
of their collections, which looks as though Pierce contemplated re- 
tiring from business; no copy of the Catalogue exists, but a notice 
of the Sale in the London Gazette is evidence of the fact. But he 
was still being paid for work at Hampton Court (begun in 1691) in 
1696, and evidence of his skill is still to be seen, though no longer 
on the original site, in the shape of a magnificent ‘“‘Great Urn’’, one 
of a pair described by Defoe in 1724 as “‘two marble vases or flower- 
pots, of most exquisite workmanship, one by an Englishman’’; as 
the Treasury Accounts say that Pierce was paid £250 for this work, 
and mentions the ‘‘festoons of Shells’, it is possible to identify this 
work as one of two now in the terrace garden at Windsor Castle; 
the lid ends in a pineapple, two Caryatids flank the central panel, 
a lovely low relief carving of the Judgment of Paris, and the body 
of the vase rests on three charming cherub figures; the festoons of 
shells run between the panel and the Caryatids. As an example of 
decorative garden sculpture no ancient example exceeds this de- 
lightful work.. 


Pierce died in March, 1698, and in the year 1711 he appears for 
the last time on the stage of history. John Talman, the greatest 
connoisseur of his age, was then in Rome, and by way of return- 
ing their hospitality gave a feast to the most prominent Roman 
antiquaries, connoisseurs and historians, adorning the room in which 
they dined with pictures done for the occasion. Three ancient 
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artists were chosen to represent Architecture, Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Vitruvius, Fabius Pictor, and the Glykon, whose signature 
appears on the Farnese Hercules; three to represent Italian art, 
Palladio, Raphael and Michael Angelo; and three to represent Eng- 
lish, Inigo Jones, Isaac Fuller (who had painted Pierce’s portrait) 
and Edward Pierce. To Talman, that is, Pierce was the greatest 
of English sculptors, and Talman, who possessed several of 
Pierce’s designs, was the best judge of his day. It is singular to 
reflect that Edward Pierce’s earliest work was the bust of Milton, 
and that his own last appearance, this time as a historic figure, 
should have been in the Italy which Milton loved and sang in 
deathless Latin verse before the iron of polemics had entered into 
his soul. KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. 


A LETTER FROM PHILIP DoppRIDGE To Issac Watts (Continued 
from page 240). 


have stood wth an Air of Attention & Pleasure wh it gives me inexpressible 
Delight to recollect. 

d now Dear Sir having permitted my Letter in this Manner stream- 
ing forth from so full a Breast to overflow its Banks to such a Degree as it 
has done It is more than Time I conclude wth telling you how much I am 
grieved to hear (since most of it was written[)] of ye Return of your Indis- 
position of which our good Friend Mr Roffey has just informed me. We 
have been largely joining our Family Prayers for your Recovery to which 
I hope I shall never be able to forget to add those of ye Closet & ye 
Sanctuary. If Lady Abney & you do not go a Journey this July I hope if 
God permit to come to you for a few Days. GOD grant I may find my 
invaluable Friend in such a State of Health as to be capable of giving me 
such Instructions Encouragements & Assistances as I have generally re- 
ceived from his Conversation. I hope then to bring you a Plan of ye Work 
you recommended to me wh I have drawn up in such a Manner as might 
least interfere wth that of my Sermons on Regeneration ye three first of wh 
J have sent up to ye Press & have all ye rest ready transcribed but ye 4 last 
are not corrected. I have sent by Mr Roffey a long letter to Mr Lardner 
concerning ye Jewish Proselytes wh I desire him to communicate to you for 
your Opinion upon it. At present our united humble Services to your self 
& Lady Abney Miss Abney & our good Friends at ye next Door must 
conclude from 

Revd & Dear Sir your inexpressibly obliged & affect 


P. DODDRIDGE 


Welbeck Abbey MSS. 


HE following pages contain copies of documents among the 

Welbeck Abbey MSS., which were sent by the Librarian to 

the Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A., when he was working on 
Calamy Revised. They appear here through the kindness of Mr. 
Matthews, and by favour of his Grace the Duke of Portland. Most 
of them are letters written either to Sir Edward Harley (1624-1700), 
of Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire, or to his son Robert (1661- 
1724), afterwards first Earl of Oxford. Baxter, from whom a letter 
to Sir Edward appears here, called him ‘‘a sober and truly re- 
ligious Man’’ (Rel. Baxt. I, 59f.). Macaulay, in one of his port- 
manteau sentences, thus sums him up: 


Sir Edward Harley had been conspicuous among the 
patriots of the Long Parliament, had commanded a regiment 
under Essex, had, after the Restoration, been an active oppo- 
nent of the court, had supported the Exclusion Bill, had har- 
boured dissenting preachers, had frequented meeting-houses, 
and had made himself so obnoxious to the ruling powers that, 
at the time of the Western Insurrection, he had been placed 
under arrest, and his house had been searched for arms. 


The correspondence of Sir Edward with Francis Tallents has al- 
ready been noticed in Vol. VIII of these Tvansactions. 


The documents require little annotation, but references to the 
Dictionary of National Biography and to Calamy Revised have 
been supplied. Superior letters have been brought down. — 


GEOFFREY F, NUTTALL. 


For Sr Robert Harley, Knight of the Honorable Order of the Bath, and 
Member of the Hpnourable House of Commons sitting in Westminster 
present these. 


Sr 

I Receiv’d yor Nobly-Courteous Letter: and blesse God that I have 
so Honourable a Friend that will cast an Aspect on mee: as your Greatnes 
hath Honour’d mee, so your Goodnes (I speake i bona fide) hath warm’d 
my Heart many a time in yor company: and where (Besides Outward) I 
received spiritual Good, I thought it my Duty to Reciprocate the like again 
vpon such a great Occasion: And I humbly thanke you that yor Generous 
and Gracious Spirit doth so Candidly Interpret my letter to you: For when 
I writ to you that letter, yor Reputation was tossed about in some Mouths, 
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wch did much grieve mee: For I do Earnestly desire that you might shine 
to the last; I am so dearly Engaged to you that wtever blot fals vpon 
your Honor goeth to my Heart: and I hope, Sr, the Faithful Affection of 
a poore Creature so farre below you will not do you Hurt: you have been 
the Faithfulst Friend in the World to mee in my distresses, and should not 
I Eccho Faithfulnes back again vpon you? I beseech you go on to con- 
tinue yor Favourable Interpretation of my letter, and yf I were anything 
vnmannerly or sharpe in it, | pray you to pardon mee: The Lord Carry 
you on for Him & His church in these parts vpon His Wings of Love and 
strength. It doth much Reioyce mee that you have such a Spiritual Care 
of Kingsland!: God wil not let you loose your Labour of Love: The Lord 
knowes that the progresse of the Gospell in these parts depends much vpon 
yor zeale, & therefore or prayers are to god that Hee would preserve you 
long to us: Not to trouble yor serious affayres, I desire Ever to Remember 
you at the throne of Grace, and to rest, 

Sr 

Yor Humble servant 


TH. FROYSELL2. 
Clun, Novemb. 9, (16)48. 


Sir Edward Harley, Miscellanea, no. 32. 
The Ministers of Hereford to Sir Edward Harley. 


ffor the Honoble Coll. Edward Harley 
a member of the house of Comons 


These prsent, 
Noble Sr 


ffearing that or former letters haue miscarryed, wee hauing so good 
an opportunity by yor man, make bold to reprsent or humble service to you, 
congratulating yor safe returne from Dunkirke3, wch wee thankfully ack- 
knowledge to be a speciall mercy from God to you & yor noble family, to 
vs, & the whole church of God. 

Good Sr, wee looke vpon it as or duty to acquaint you, whom wee haue 
found vnder God to be or cheife patron, wth or condition here. Wee are 
dayly threatned that wee shalbe remoued hence; if the Deane & Chapter be 
set vp agayne or station is the more questionable. Wee know that we are 
in the hands of God (blessed be his name) & desire to Comitt orselves vnto 
him by weldoing. May it please you to give vs a little light to direct vs 
what to doe, & according to yor wonted fauor, to endeauor or settlemt, wth 
or salaryes according to the Ordinance of Parlmt of the 28th of March 1646, 
weh yor noble ffather of blessed memory procured for vs. Wee desire 
to waite vppon the Lord & to keepe his way. Pardon wee beseech you 
the boldnes of 

Yor most humble & obliged Servants 


Wm LOWE 

SAM: SMITH 
GE. PRIMROSE 
WILLIAM VOILE%. 


1A Herefordshire parish. 

2 Ejected from Clun in 1662: C.R. 

3 From 14 July 1660 to 22 May 1661 Harley was Governor of Dunkirk, which had 
come into English hands through the battle of the Dunes in 1658, but which Charles IT 
soon sold to a 

4 For these signatories, cf. C.R.; they had all been preachers at Hereford Cathedral 
since 1646; all were ejected in 1660, as they feared would be the case. Voile left £3 
apiece to the other three, ‘sometime my fellow preachers in Hereford’. 
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Heref: 30 June 1660. 
Sir Edward Harley, Miscellanea, no. 54. 


(Names of Lecturers at Knighton, all except the last, in the handwrit- 
ing of Sir Edward Harley, with approbation signed by Herbert Croft, 
Bishop of Hereford): 


Dr. Thomas Good Rector of Winstanstow! 

Mr. Sam: Berkley Rector of Clungunford 

Mr. George Lawson Rector of Morel 

Mr. Joh: Willcox Rector of Maynstone 

Mr. Jackson Vicar of Clun 

Mr. Peak Rector of Hopton 

Mr. John Goughe Vicar of Bucknel 

Mr. Lewis Vicar of Presteign 

Mr, John Martin Rector of Bramton 

Dr. Tonge Vicar of Leyntwarden! 

Mr. A.exander Clogie Vicar of Wigmore! 

Mr. Ralph Fenton Vicar of Ludlow2 

Mr. Millward Vicar of Bishops Castle3 
I doe approue of the persons abouenamed to preach im their turnes a Lec- 
ture at Knighton humbly beseeching God to be assisting to them wth his 
powrefull spirit that it may be to his glory and the edification of his people. 


Amen. HER: HEREFORD. 
Croft Castle May 16, 1665. 


Sir Edward Harley, Miscellanea, no. 86. 


Endorsed by Sir Edward Harley: “New England”. 

To the Elders and Ministers of every Town within the jurisdiction of the 
Massachusets in new England: 
The Governour and Council sendeth greeting: 

Reverend, and beloved in the Lord, 

Wheras we finde in the Examples of holy scripture, that Magistrates haue 
not onely excited and commanded all the people under their government, 
to seek the lord God of their Fathers, and doe the Law and Commandment, 
2 Chron: 14, 2, 3, 4, Ezra 7, 25, 26, 27, but allso stirred up and sent forth 
the Levites, accompanied with other principal men, to teach the good 
knowledge of the Lord throughout all the Cities of Judah, 2 Chron: 17, 6, 
7, 8, 9, which endeavours haue been crowned with God’s blessing. 

Allso we finde that our Brethren of the Congregational perswasion in 
England haue made a good profession, in their Book, intituled A Declaration 
of their faith and Order, Pag: 59, Sect: 14, where they say, That allthough 
Pastors and Teachers stand especially related unto their Particular Churches; 
yet they ought not to neglect others living within their Parochial Bounds, 
but beside their constant publick preaching to them, they ought to enquire 
after their Profiting by the word, instructing them in, and pressing upon 
them (whether young or old) the great doctrines of the Gosple, even per- 
sonally and particularly, so farre as their strength and time wil permit. 

We hope that sundry of you need not a spur in these things, but are 
conscientiously carefull to do your Duty; yet for as much as we haue cause 
to fear, that there is too much neglect in many places, notwithstanding the 

1 For all these, cf. D.N.B. 


2 cf. C.R. s.v. Richard Sadler. 
3 Robert: cf. C.R. 
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Laws long since provided therein, We do therefore think it our duty to 
emit this Declaration unto you earnestly desiring. and in the bowels of our 
Lord Jesus requiring you to be very diligent and carefull to Catechize and 
Instruct all the people (especially the youth) under your charge, in the 
sound and Orthodox Principles of Christian Religion; and that not onely 
in Publick, but privately from hous to house, as blessed Paul did, Acts 20, 
20, or at least three, four, or more families meeting together, as strength 
and time may permit, taking to your assistance such godly and graue per- 
sons as to you may seem most expedient. And also that you labour to 
Inform your selves (as much as may be meet) how your hearers doe profit 
by the word of God, and how their conversations do agree therewith and 
whether the Youth are taught to read the English tongue, taking all occa- 
sions to apply suitable Exhortations, particularly unto them for the Rebuke 
of thos that doe Evil, and for the encouragement of them that do well, 


The effectuall and constant prosecution hereof, we hope wil haue a 
tendency to promote the salvation of Souls, to suppress the growth of sine 
and Prophaneness, to beget more loue and Unity amongst the people, and 
more Reverence and Esteem of the Ministry, and wil assuredly be to the 
enlargement of your Crown and Recompence in Eternal! Glory, 


Given at Boston the 10th of March 1668 by the Governour and Coun- 
cil, and by them Ordered to be printed, and sent accordingly. 


EDWARD RAWSON, Secret. 


For The Honoured Sr Edward Harley Knt of the Bath at Brampton Castle. 
To be sent per Postmr of Ludlow, Shropshire. 


Honoured Sr _ I sent not an answer to the second, because it was partly 
answered per Mr. Innis!; and since I supposed yow wold bee from home, 
here nothing done within the libertyes, only I heare of one or twoo Alder- 
men were surpriz’d & tooke Convictions, but noe Warrts granted out; one 
{Informer confesst to Sr Wm 'Turner2 hee was onely incouraged by the Bp. 
of London3 and another B. who wold haue transfer’d the odium of the 
Declaracon upon a noble person was sufficiently checkt, and the noble 
person not satisfyed till hee had conuicted the Informer of a notorious un- 
truth. Mr I: saith if yu are not provided of lodgings hee will looke out 
for yu. I heare nothing of St Rost yet. Mr Cary5 hath been very ill. I 
wish it were dispatcht; generally persons do voluntarily lay downe theire 
publicque meetings, some upon the acct of the Magistrates desire, and pro- 
mise of security in other places. Whaley hath driven Mr James6 a Mr 
quite out of Notting(h)amshire, and seiz’d upon all his goods, corne, and 
seed corne as they were sowing, broke open his house, tooke all within and 
without, and left him noe necessaryes; at Exeter? very bitter, the Minrcs 


as Jas. Innes, ejected from St. Breock, Cornwall (C.R.), and his son, who acted as 
in procuring fore for country ministers in 1672, cf. G. L. Turner, Original 
Novas. TI. 618-631 


2‘He never disturbed the Nonconformable Preachers. . . . I never heard nor read of 
any Lord Mayor who was so much honoured and beloved of the City’ (Rel, Baxt., IIL. 
48). 


3 Humphrey Henchman: D.N.B. 

4 ‘Mr. Rose (an humble Godly man)’ is among the Independents included by Baxter 
among well-known London ministers (Rel. Baxt., II. 95). 

5 Nicholas Cary, ejected from Monmouth, who went to London after his ejection: 


6 John James, ejected from lectureship at Newark, Notts.: C.R. ‘Whaley’ is Justice 


bi a Whalley (ib.). 
Lewis Stucley, ejected from Exeter Cathedral, was fined £20 on 8 Nov., 1674 


(Milton's death-day) for preaching at Exeter: C.R. 
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forct to fly; at Taunton! they keep up theire publique meeting still; at 
Redding? I heare they carryed it agt the Informers, the North Circuit like 
altogether to bee hindred by a bruise on Littleton3 recd by the overthrow- 
ing of his coach; my humble service to yu. I rest in hast 

Your very hum: servant 


(without signature, but in handwriting of RALPH STRETTELL+*). 
March 27, (16)75. 


Sir Edward Harley, Miscellanea, no. 84. c. 1675. 


A Breife accompt of Bristoll Prosecutions5. 

Bristoll is a Citty of Considerable Trade, wherein his Maties Revennews 
by Customes have beene considerably Advanced through the Peace that 
Dissenters have enjoyed for many yeares past (the Trade being Cheifly 
mannadged by them) who enjoyed their Liberty in their Private Meeting 
till the now Bpp® came And then He Imediately consults John Helliar an 
Attorney (whoe is Indicted for Perjury, Barratry & other offences) calling 
him his son, & makeing him his Councellor And prevailes with him & 4 of 
his Clergy to be Informers. 

Then the said Attorney and Clergy Informers haunts the Meetings, 
Convicts the Ministers, some of them upon the 5 Mile Act, & some upon 
the Conventicle Act: getts warrants to Distraine their goods. But the 
Magistrates forbore to proceed against the Ministers upon the 5 Mile Act, 
till the Declaracon from the King & Councell came downe in ffebruary 
And then The Bpp goeth in Person? with Divers of the Aldermen to Mr 
‘Thompson’s8 Meeting where Divers of the People were abused. One had 
a Pistill put to the Breast, & was threatened to be Shott &c. They Carry 
away Mr Thompson to the Mayor’s? house where he was baited by the 
Bpp with virulent language such as—you Dogg, you a Minister of Christ? 
you are a Minister of the Devill, you deserve to stretch A halter—& soe he 
was sent to Goale upon the 5 Mile Act. 

Then the Bpp Procured the other 2 Ministers Mr Weekes!0 and Mr 
Hardcastle!! to be taken up in their Meetings & Comitted to Prison Accompt- 
ing them noe Ministers of the Gospell. And although Mr Weekes offered 
to prove himselfe a Minister of the Gospell in the presence of the Magis- 
trates and Bpp & that from the Scriptures, ffathers, Schoolemen, & the 
most learned Episcopall Divines, yet he was not permitted soe to doe. 

After a few dayes Mr Thompson falls sick in Prison, & his firiends & 
Physitian offered sufficient Baile for his removall into some house fitt for 
a sick man; But the Bpp would not permitt it, threatening the Sheriffs & 
Magistrates with the severityes of the Law if they suffered him to be 
removed from his Prison. In 4 or 5 dayes after Mr Thompson Dyed!2, 
Declareing before his Death his Imprisonment to be the cause of his sick- 
nes, Saying they were Barbarously cruell, But he Did heartily forgive them. 


1 The justices were recommended on 17 March 1676/7 to make inquiry about this 
‘publique meeting’; cf. C.R., s.v. Geo, Newton. 

2 Yet Christ. Fowler, ejected from St. Mary’s, Reading, had been refused a licence 
for a conventicle in Reading in 1672: C.R: 

3 Sir Thos. Littleton: D.N.B. Or his father Sir Thos. 

4 Ejected from St. John Zachary, London; C.R. 

5 With this account, Fa Broadmead Records, ed. N. Haycroft (1865), 93-105. 

6 Guy Castleton: .B ; 

710 Feb. 1674-5. 

8 John: C.R. 

9 Ralph Ollive. 

10 John: C.R. 

11 Thomas: C.R. 

124 March 1674-5. 
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After these Ministers are in Prison the People Continue to Meete to 
Read, Pray & Sing Psalmes. The aforesaid Attorney John Helliar with 
the Mayor’s servants & Bpp’s servants Come to the Meetings, where they 
haule, thrust, Punch & Pull the People, Raile & Revile them, sends some of 
them to Goale, Bindes over some to the Sessions, thrusts some into the 
Dungeon, Denyes them the Refreshments their freinds bring them, Indict- 
ments are framed against many, wherein they are Charged with many 
falshoods. 

Robbins a Lawyer & the Bpp’s Councellor said it would never be well 
till there were a Presbiterian Massacre, & that he could as willingly wash 
his hands in Presbiterian Blood as in faire water. 

The Informer John Helliar falsly charges the People with Rebellion, 
Ryotts, Insurreccons and 'Treasonable Designes Proveing nothing. 

The Bpp sitts on the Bench with the Magistrates when Convictions are 
made where he threatens the Councell, calls the Attorney that appeares for 
Dissenters Knave, Rogue, Rascall, sayes that he deserved to be hanged, or 
to have his bones broken, & threatens the Magistrates. 

Many hundred Convictions are made, & some fynes levyed, to the great 
Prejudice of Trade. Many are Indicted upon the 35to of Eliz. And the 
Bpp Prosecutes many in his Courts to Excomunication & Perpetuall Impri- 
sonment. 

Now in the Bpp’s absence (yet by his speciall Order) this Helliar & the 
Mayor with his officers Comes to the Meetings where they beates & kicks 
the People, thrusts them out of their Meeting house, throwes their Seats 
into the River, & some of them among the People hurts many of them, 
women Greate with Child, &c. 

Sends many of them to Prison Refuseing to take Baile for their appear- 
ance at Sessions. A maid was sent to Bridewell for saying a Sexton was a 
Dogg whipper. 


The Heads of the Complaints agst. Robert Thoroton! & Peni- 
ston Whaley Esqre Justices of Peace of the County Nottingham 
for their Irregular & unjust proceedings upon the Act against 
Conventicles [in or before 1678, the year of Thoroton’s death.] 


1. That they Convict & Condemne persons unsumoned & unheard. 


2. That they Convict them by Oaths of the Informers who are to have a 
share of the Penalties. 

3. ‘That they make no Record of the Convictions (unless forced to it by 
Appeale of the party) for want whereof & of retorne of such Record to 
the Quarter Sessions the King’s & Poore’s two third parts of the penalties 

- are swallowed up by the Justices undiscovered. 

4. ‘That where parties have been acquitted upon their Appeals, & had 
Orders of the Quarter Sessions for restitution of their money levyed & 
received by the sd Justices they never could gett any of it out of the 
said Justices’ hands. 

5. That when Juryes have found for the Appellants, the said Justices have 
refused to take their verdicts, gone out of Court leaving the Jury at 
Barre, & cursed them, saying also they hoped the King would take away 
Tryalls by Juries. And at other times they have threatned the Juryes 
when they would not find against the Appellant, And sometimes sett 
aside the Jurors returned by the Sheriffe to try the Appeals & forced the 
Sheriffe to returme whom they named & some of their owne servants upon 
the Jury. 


1 D.N,B. 
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6. They have levyed £20 upon persons present at meetings for the owner 
of the place of meeting where it was not in any House but in the High- 
way & soe not within the word of the Act. 


7. That they have arbitrarily layd the penalties of some (upon pretence of 
their poverty) on others, when the parties themselves were visibly able 
to pay, & in other cases where the pretended poore persons were un- 
knowne. 


~ 


That they have ordered the takeing Excessive & Oppressive Distresses, 
whereby they have left the partyes neither Bedd nor Bread nor the Tooles 
of their Trade to gett their livelyhood, 


9. And lastly when by the sd meanes the parties have had nothing left. 
They have fined the Officers in £5 apiece for not levying the penalties 
upon such Offenders & would not take of such Fines unless the Officers 
would compound with the Informers. THO, CORBETT. 


For the Worshipfull Robert Harley Esqr at Brampton Brian Castle 
in Herefordshire. 
Leave ys at the Post House in Ludlow. 


Dear & Honoured Sr 


It is not that I have not preserved a gratefull remembrance of yr great _ 


kindness to me att Brampton, wch was most acceptable to me, that I have 
not all this while returned my most humble & hearty acknowledgemt for 
that as well as many former favours: But because the very great Respect 
& Esteem I most deservedly have for you made me afraid to trouble you 
with an empty & ill penned letter But the extreem love wch I am bold to 
say I have for you forces me at last to break through the fear I am in of 
yr judgement: & venture yr thinking me unworthy yr friendship, rather by 
Infirmitys, then by my fault, in not thankfully Imbracing & Cultivating to 
che best of my power so great an Advantage. I do flatter my selfe with 
iome hopes of haveing once the honour of seeing you at my house, because 
you have Relations so neer me!; And it is partly the business of this letter 
earnestly to beg of yu that you would please to think of a journey this way; 
& the rather because at this time I have an opportunity of doing yu a piece 
of service, wch perhaps may not be unacceptable to yu; but such as yu 
may think worth the journey; besides the convenience of seing yr friends, & 
likewise visiting the poor Alma Mater before her last gasp2. I shall not 
trouble yu with any more but to give my most humble service to Sr Edward, 
his Lady & to yr own & all the rest of the good family that are with you, 
& to beg that you would still preserve that kindness which yu have hitherto 
shewn unto 
Dearest & most Hond Sr 


Yr most faithfull humble servant 


. iy J. BLAGRAVE:. 
ongwort 


Jan: 16th (16)87/8. 


1 Robt. Harley and his brothers had been at the academy kept by Samuel Birch 
(C.R.) at Cote, Bampton, Oxon., a mile or two the other side of the Thames from 
Longworth. 

2 The reference is to the forcible Romanization of the University of Oxford by 
James II in 1687. 

3'The Blagraves were a Reading family; cf. D.N.B. for Daniel (1603-68), recorder of 
Reading, who signed Charles I’s death-warrant, and for Joseph (1610-82), astrologer. 

4 Berks.; the house of a Baptist church dating from Commonwealth days, for which 
see J. Stanley, The Church in a Hop-Garden. 
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For the Worshipfull Robert Harley Esqr at Bramton Castle near 
Ludlow. Longworth March Ist (16)87/8. 
Honrd Sr 
' I give you the trouble of this second letter because I think I did not 
(through hast) in my letter by yr servant give yu direction how to send to 
me And upon a review of yr letter I find yu are so obliging as to tell me 
_I shd now & then have a letter from yu if yu knew how to direct it: wch 
great satisfaction I would by no means be deprived of. 

If yu please therefore to direct for me to be left at Mr. Edmundson’s, 
Linnen draper at the White Beare in Grace-Church street, London, it will 
be sent safe to me where ever I am. I have spoken about the Welch Bibles 
according to yr desire. But I find the designe is first to print folio Bibles 
for Churches, but as soon as that is over My Lord will very willingly 
hearken to yr proposals. I shall not now trouble yu with any more of my 
observations, much less with my advices as I presumed in my last letter till 
I hear from yu how they take with yu. I only beg that I may continue to 
have a place in yr good Opinion And wth my hearty prayers for yrs & all 
the Family’s health & prosperity, I subscribe 

Dearest & most Honrd Sr 
Yr most affectionate humble servant 


J. BLAGRAVE. 


To Robert Harley Esqr 
High Sheriff of the County of Hereford and a Member of the 
Honoble Howse of Commons this humbly present. 
Nov: 9 (16)89. 
Honrd Sr 


Give me leve to divert your thoughts from yr more waighty Concerns 
and lay before you an Instance of the moderation & kindness I have of late 
found from the officers of the Chancellor’s Court at Hereford; I was cited 
to Court to take the office of sidesman for the parish of Hampton Bishop 
and when I appeared the Register told me that! the churchwardens had 
presented me as elected sidesman for the sd parish. I told the Court that 
I was not elected, & I desired that the Churchwardens might be cited to 
make good their presentmt, the Register Replied that the presentmt was 
upon oath, & if there was no election the Court had power to elect, & 
therefore required me to take an oath to execute the office or else they 
would proceed to decree me excommunicated, wch accordingly they did, & 
somtime after caused it to be published in the parrish Church, and I doe 
presume that the Register’s Malice will not terminate here, he having a 
perfect enmity against all dissenters, & especially such as are accounted 
freinds to the present gover(n)ment, & therefore I doe expect he will take 
out the writt excommunicatio capiendo this Terme, the 40 dayes being expired 
since my excommunication. Sir, my humble request is that you will favour 
me so far as to speake to yr Undersherriffe who I presume is now in 
London that if any such writt is brought unto him that he would not grant 
amy warrant thereon, telling the promoter that he will execute the writt 
himself, and I will be ready to Render myself yr prisoner when Required, 
& I shall Remaine 

yr obliged freind & most humble servt 
SAMPSON WEAVER2. 


Sir, upon enquiry I find there was no election of sidesmen by the 


parishioners, onely churchwardens. 
Pray Sir give my most humble service to Sr Edward, 


1 The italic words are run out from contractions. 
2? re}. to John Weaver, ej. fr. Knill, Herefs. (C.R.). 
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These ffor the Honbl Sr Edward Harley Kt of the Bath. 
No: 20th (16)89. 

Hod Sr 

In July last by a very strang & I hope as good a providence of God a 
stranger from a parish call’d Horsmonden in Kent, 40 miles from London, 
came to Town for a minister to preach to a private Congregation in the 
saide parish for one moneth; but it pleased God to Continue me there 
Maidstone & Crambrooke Ever since, I hope not in vaine. Yor late Act 
of parliamt giuing me incoraugmt therevnto haueing Ever kept myself off 
the Rocke of dispensing powers. Now Sr the minister of the parish is one 
Bates a man who hath not taken the Oath of Allegiance as yet & saith he 
will liue vpon bread & water before he pray for our K: Wm & Queen 
Mary; the liueing is worth 120] per ann. The Patron an honest pres- 
bitarion hath promised me his presentation in Case he were out, I humbly 
beg yor Answer to this question, when is the tyme over yt the Act appoints 
Conformists to sweare Allegianc, for I haue not the Act by me, & I do 
pray yor advise & assistance for the Patron & I accomplishing our end; 
but yt the ways are not passable I had waited vpon you in order to this 
affair; wth my humble service vnto & prayer for you, & all yors I remaine 

Yor faithfull friend & servant whiist I am 
RALPH STRETTELL. 


Sr this bearer is a very good man & hath a question to ask you wch [I 
beseech you to advise him in; pardon my boldness I pray you both touch- 
ing him & my own Case. 


Richard Baxter to Sir Edward Harley, K.B., 30 January, 1689-90. 


For Sr Edward Harley at Colonel Cooper’s house in Margaret’s Lane 
in Westminster. 
é (With a curious seal) 
r 
If your parson that tells you of Mr. Verse’s booke will do so much as 
a translator as but briefly to tell me these few things it will adde to your 
kindnes to procure it me 
1° How he expoundeth your permonthes, or time, times & halfe time. 
2° Who he taketh to be the 7 heads & 8 Kings, of which 5 were past, & 
one is, & one yet to come. 
3° How he expoundeth the Beast that was & is not & yet is & was 
wounded. 
4° Who are the 7 Heads & ten hornes. 
5° What is the Image of the Beast. 
6° What his Maker’s name & number. 
7° Who is the false prophet & the two horned Beast. 
8° baperd Pagan or Papal Rome be Babilon, or both, viz. that meant in 
Rev. 17. 
9°. Whether the 20, 21, 22 Chapters speak of this world, or that to come. 
10° What is the first & 2d. resurrection. 
11° Who are the Witnesses. 
12° What is the wildernes that the woman fled to. 
I care not how briefly if I know his sence. 
I rest 
Your servant 
RI: BAXTER. 
Jan. 30 1689, 
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For the hoble Sr Edward Harley 
at Bramton Castle 
these. 

Sr 

the inhabitant doth not say he is sick, but satur dierum, bowed down 
by the loss of sleep, stomach & strength, no paine, much peace; grace, 
grace; my arms are weake, I cant dig, the vineyard is stiffe land, cant make 
good worke, willinge to lay by the spittle, & goe home & drink out of the 
flagon, no place so useful to me as Bramton, heaven hath often mett me at 
Bramton, and accompanied me thence; O Bramton, be thou blessed of the 
Ld, but I feare for Lemster, I was glad to heare Mr. Re. would not stay 
Tuesday night, I humbly thank you, for the spiritts sent, & desire yr 
recovery ten times more then my own, inwardly I desire to unyoke, wn I 
consider the distance from Lemster, the neer approach of winter, and the 
great duty expected from me, there is no more spirit in me. The Lord 
chose in mercy for 

Sr 


Yr thankful & humble servant in our Ld 
Wm WOODWARD!. 
Nash, Octob, 23, 1691. 


For the hoble Sr Edward Harley 
s these. 
r 


Yours conveighed by Mis Powle came to hand. I lament for your 
indisposition, let all humble and whiten, since my fall, and I bless God, 
you please to take notice of it, I have had wearisome nights, of which this 
last was much the worst, I can now lye upon neither side, all this morninge, 
I have had much paine upon that side, which at first, I thought was un- 
touched; I am in the use of meanes wch the Lord bless; I would returne 
home, though nothinge be wantinge here, yet feare the saddle, I doubt I 
shal not be able to preach, next Lord’s day; But, Sr, falls, paines & black 
clouds returninge after the raine, suffice. not to deaden us to the world, 
Christ Jesus, that faire one, hath not his just value wth me, I doe not long 
enough to see his glory; indeed he let me slip out of his arms, he affrighted 
me, but not harmed me; the fall should have been sooner, it should have 
been lower, but grace & mercy, keep the throne stil; sin should give most 
paine; the moor is servant to Bramton, the blessing of the N. Covenant be 
wth you & all yours, wch have a principal place in the best affections of, 
Good Sr, ( 

Yr most humble servant 
Wm WOODWARD. 


Feb. 3d 16932. 


For the Honourable Robert Harley Esq. 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
Lincolns Inne 

; London. 
Worthy Sir, 

I hope yor Honour will pardon the presumption of this Address, which 
a just concern for the welfare of England & the Cause of Religion has given 
occasion to; which I perswade my self I shall with so much the more ease 
obtain from you, inasmuch as these things are (I question not) chiefly laid 
to heart by your self, as they were by your worthy Ancestors before you. 


1 Ejected from Richard’s Castle, Herefs.: C.R. Pastor of a congregation at Leominster. 
2 His will was proved 28 July 1692 (C.R.). 
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There is a Bill on foot in yor House part of which (if I am not misinformed) 
your Honour contrived & framed, viz. the Bill for the preservation of the 
Protestant Religion, &c. which contains such things in it, as I conceive you 
desire not to have enacted, as being no way agreeable to what the Title 
bears, but of a contrary tendency. ‘These 2 things are commonly said to 
be in it 1. That we Non-Conformists are to be denyed the benefit of having 
our children educated by persons of our own principles & perswasion. 
2. That no person in any office must be present at any of our meetings, on 
pain of being prosecuted as Popish Recusants. 'The first of those Heads 
will affect our sober & religious Gentry, many of whom, to prevent their 
children being tainted, both with respect to their principles & morals, have 
chosen rather to commit them to the private tuition of well qualified per- 
sons than to venture them in the Universities, & have found the good effect 
thereof. I might mention your worthy Father as an instance in this kind. 
But if this clause pass among the rest, they must be obliged for the future 
to take such measures as they would not, or want the means of having 
their Sons accomplished as they desire, in order to the fitting them for 
the better serving their Countrey. The effect of it, as to us, must be the 
entire ruine of learning among us, & the filling the nation in time with a 
new sett of illiterate Teachers, who may be more troublesom to the Church 
of Engiand than we are who generally content ourselves with inculcating 
to our Hearers and those we converse with the plain (& betwixt the Ch. of 
E. & us) uncontested truths of Xtianity, without bending ourselves to pro- 
mote the Interest of parties by any invidious representations of the estab- 
lished way. The less knowing or accomplished any are among the several 
denominations of dissenters in this nation, the less do they (usually) observe 
these methods. Those of the Quakers & Anabaptists afford instances 
enough in this kind, whose. parties in time would gain considerable advan- 
tages from this branch of the Bill, should it pass into an Act. They 
deceive themselves that think the generality of those that go to meetings 
will ever be drawn to the Churches til they see them furnishd with such 
Teachers, as they can judge fit to commit the conduct of their souls to, and 
if they cannot hear men that are Scholars in the allowed congregations, 
they will run after them that are none, rather than sit under a notoriously 
debauched or corrupt minister, or one who in his preaching shoots over 
their heads, & is as a Barbarian to them. The Town I live in (whose 
minister is none of the worser sort neither) would I suppose ere this have 
been more than half Quakers and Anabaptists were here no Maye Dissent- 
ing Teacher but theirs. 

The other Article may be supposed to be befriended by two sorts of 
men, as being adjusted to the promoting their several ends. "The Jacobites 
would be glad to have it pass, in order to the disabling many from serving 
the Government that are fast friends to it. The famous Mr. Lesley! in his 
Case of the Regale declares himself for it, & Mr. Bacon another Non-Jurant 
& accused of corresponding with the. Enemies of the Govt pleads for it, in 
a Book styled Dutch Liberty. Those who are enemies to the Reformation 
of Manners would be glad likewise to see those quit the Magistracy of 
London & other places that have been among the forwardest to suppress 
Immorality & Prophaneness, the Increase whereof of late years has been 
matter of common observation & regret amongst all sober men of whatever 
denomination, & whose joynt endeavours are no more than necessary for 
the giving check thereto. I question not but your wisdom has suggested 
to you such considerations as these, with others of equal weight to the 
determining you agt those parts of the Bill. But I humbly crave leave to 
tell your Honour that those good men who are not strangers to your * 


1 Charlee (1650-1722) D.N.B. 
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character promise themselves that you will, so far as the station you are in 
will admit, & according to the capacity it gives you, use your utmost en- 
deavour to prevent those ill effects which can scarce be avoided, if these 
Heads be once enacted. I will not be so presumptious as to take upon me 
to tell you what methods are fitt to be taken in order to so good an end, 
whether the labouring to postpone the Bill, or moving to have some other 
things inserted which would not be liked by those that stickle for the Bill, 
tho’ too popular for them handsomly to oppose. I suppose some of those 
Gentlemen that are for obliging all in office to forbear going to meetings 
would not be very forward to bring themselves under an obligation of going 
constantly to Church under the same forfeitures which they would have the 
others-incurr, or yet of relinquishing their debaucheries & Houses of Lewd- 
ness, tho’ both of these would fall under the risk of the Act as well as the 
things they would have. 


Sr, It has pleased God lately to remove my mother by Death!. The 
Lease of that we hold from you at Wigmore sayes there shall 40s be paid 
you as your Heir? on the death of each Tenant in possession, to whom the 
land should be assigned by me. I am not so skilful as to know whether my 
Father or she be the person intended by this word ‘Tenant, inasmuch as the 
same Assignment still remains to him by vertue of the Bond lodged in yor 
hands. I crave yor opinion herein, & directions where the money must be 
paid, if now payable. I shall be no farther troublesom to you at present, 
being sensible that I have trespassed too much upon yor time & occasions. 

I am 
Sr 
Yor most Humble Servt 
RICH, BILLINGSLEY3. 
Whitchurch 
June 3d 1701. 


References to RICHARD BAXTER 
Letters of Ralph Strettell to Sir Edward Harley. 


6 January 1671(-2) Upon Tusday night I was wth Mr. Baxter who safe 
& well recd yor present of the 4 parcells & writ you the enclosed; his 
adversorie Mr. Bagshaw* was buried upon Munday last . . . old Mrs. 
Baxter5 very well for her age presents her service to yor good Lady. 

24 March 1673(-4). I recd yors for wch I humbly thanke you for God’s 
gracious return of poore prayers in yor safe return unto yor family & 
findinge all well &c. Sr John Baber & Mr. Baxter (who is very. weake) 
kindly thank you &c. 

23 May 1674. Mr. Baxter hath beene very ill espetially since yesterday 
was fornitt &c, hath been severall days at Highgate, came thence this morn- 
inge a foot much refreshed & dined at St Ja:- Langham’s’. 

24 November 1674. Mr. Baxter is full of paine & very weake. 

20 February 1674(-5). I was wth Mr. Baxter this day, presents his 
service, remaines very weake, but preaches constantly twice a weeke; no 


1 She was bur. at St. James, Bristol, 16 April, 1701. A Carmen Lugubre on her death 
is in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

2i.e., heriot. 

me ae of Nich. Billingsley, ej. fr. Weobley, Herefs, (C.R.); minister at Whitchurch, 


| Baw. Bagshaw (1628-1671): D.N.B.; cf. Rel. Baxt. II. 72f. 

5 Baxter’s stepmother: ‘she lived to be 96 years old’ (Rel. Baxt. I. 12). 

6 Royal physician: D.N.B 

7 Sir,John Langham befriended Thos. Burroughs (C.R.) and Sam. May (C.R.). 


a 
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prosecution as yet of the orders of Councill, only a repitition of them in 
a declaration . . . this day sennit Dr. Twiss! was buried at his own 


Chappell. 


27 February 1674(-5). Friends are quiett yet here, though troublesome 
enough in other places, particularly Bristol2 wre they have imprisoned 3 or 
4 Mrs; a person serv’d a Warrt upon Mr, Baxter yesterday & brought him 
this day before Sr William Poltney+ a Justice of Peace in Westmr, but the 
fact being committed at Mr. Turner’s> in the Citty, hee would take no 
cognizance of it, & soe dismist him; severall Informers have been about 
here, but the magistrates give noe incouragement, wch makes them desist. 


27 March 1675. Upon the receipt of yor last as touchinge yor Lodg- 
ings, I went to Mr. Baxter’s & acquainted him wth yt affaire, unto wch 
he replyed never a man in the world should be welcomer to Lodge wth him 
then Sr Edw. Harley, & upon his discourse wth his wife they Concluded 
yt they had 2 good roomes in the wch yor Neece my Lady fitchJames® 
daughter lies in at present, flyinge from the smale pox of wch her sister is 
well recovered so yt she would return home before you came up or if you 
might know your worst neighbour &c., but Sr I mentioned terms, upon 
wch hee was not well pleased wth me, but because I know you, &c. I cann 
tell you what yor Neece payd, &c. I have studied a further Convenienc(e) 
for you beinge there; honest Capt, Titus’? is yor neighbour &c. I have 
gott a Collecon of prayers from Mr. Baxter, Mr. Borroughs’, &c. for yor 
daughter; the good Lord issue her distemper in much mercy, to God’s glory, 
parents’ Comfort & her own advantage. 


Letters of Sir Edward Harley to his son, Robert Harley. 


20 August 1680. Be sure that bodily exercise hinder not yr Endevors 
aftr Godlines wch is profitable for all things. Use industrie ‘to mend yr 
writing. Let mee know who yu hear on Lrdsdayes, and when Mr. Baxter; 
see him when yu can. 


28 December 1680. I pray God sanctifie to you that visitation his holy 
fatherly Love and Wisdome continues upon you. Remembr what good Mr. 
Baxter (who stil inquires after you wth great afection) sayd to you that 
long diseases are to be specially improved to stablish and habituat the Heart 
in submission and dependance upon God to Live by Faith. 


Edward Harley to his father Sir Edward Harley. 


30 December 1691. (A long letter about his spiritual state.) I have 
not neglected to ask advise from some pious and juditious men, especialy 
from Mr Baxter. 


Robert Harley to his father Sir Edward Harley. 


19 December 1691: My Brother got a cold at Mr. Baxter’s funeral? 
on Thursday. 


1 Robt. Twiss, of Tothill Fields Chapel, Westminster: C.R. 

2 cf. Broadmead Records, ed. N. Haycroft (1865), p. 99. 

3 cf. Rel: Baxt. III. 155. 

4Son of Sir Wm. Pulteney, M.P. for Westminster; father of Wm. cot 1st Earl 
of Bath (D.N.B.). 

5 John Turner, ejected from Sunbury, Middlesex: :C.R. 

6She and her three daughters gave £6 towards Baxter’s New "Meeting-house (Rel. 
Baxt. IIS. 172). 

7 Sila’. Titus, ‘a noted Presbyterian’ (Macaulay): D.N.B. 
Ke ear hos. Burroughs, ejected from. Cottesbrook, Northants., whose will is as of 

ndon: 

9 Baxter died Tuesday, 8 Dec. 1691, 
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Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Miscellanea, no. 120. 


“A List of all the Meeting Houses of Dissenters from the Church of 
England within the Cities of London and Westminster and Liberties thereof 
and Out-Parishes adjoyning”. 

(Endorsed by Robert Harley Earl of Oxford: “Nove. 15, 1723.’’) 


A Meeting House at Lorimers’ Hall, Presb. 

The late Mr. Jacob’s Meeting at Curriers Hall. Ind. 

A Meeting at ‘Turners’ Hall in Philpot Lane. Presb. 

A Quakers Meeting in Bull & Mouth Street. 

Mr. Wright’s Meeting. Presb. (Parish of St. Ann in Black- F riers.) 

A Quakers Meeting in Lombard Street, 

Mr, Robinson’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Ethelburga.) 

Mr. Grosvenor’s Meeting in Crosby Square. Presb. 

Mr. Reignolds’ Meeting in Eastcheap. 

Mr, Cummins’ Meeting at Founders Hall. Presb. 

Mr, Ridgeley’s Meeting in Thames street near the 3 Cranes. Presb, 

A Meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall. Presb. 

A Meeting at Girdlers’ Hall. Presb. 

Mr. Clark’s Meeting in Crooked Lane. Presb. 

Mr. Noble’s Meeting at Tallow Chandlers Hall. Presb, 

Mr. Harris’s Meeting in Crotchet Friers. Presb. 

Mr. Brown’s Meeting in the Old Jewry. Presb. 

Mr. Wilcox’s Meeting in Monkwell street. Presb. 

The late Mr. Smith’s Meeting in Silver street. Presb. 

Mr. Hunt’s Meeting at Pinners Hall. Presb. 

A Meeting in Little Moorfields. Indept. 

Mr. Newman’s Meeting at Salters’ Hall. Presb. 

Mr. Atkin’s Meeting in Bow Lane. Presb. 

Mr. Brag’s Meeting near Leadenhall Market. 

Mr, ‘Taylors Meeting in Leather Lane. Indp. 

Mr. Freke’s Meeting in Bartholomew Close. Presb. 

Mr. Nesbit’s Meeting in Hare Court. Presb. 

The late Mr. Pomfret’s now Mr. Denham’s Meeting in Gravel Lane, 
Houndsditch. 

Mr. Key’s Meeting in Devonshire square. Anabst, 

A Quakers Meeting in Devonshire square. 

Mr. Evan’s Meeting in Hand Ally. Indt. 

Mr, Bradbury’s Meeting in Nevil’s Ally, Fetter Lane. Ind. 

Mr. Park’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. George’s in Southwark.) 

A Quakers Meeting in the park. (Par. of St. George’s in Southwark). 

Mr. Burroughs’ Meeting in Barbican. Presb. 

An Anabaptists Meeting by London Wall near the Gate. 

Mr. Kirby’s Meeting in Glasshouse Yard. Anabt. 

Mr, Astby’s Meeting in Ropemakers Ally. Presb. 

‘The late Mr. Gale’s Meeting in Redcross street. Ind. 

Mr. Meeting in Jewin street. Presb. 

Mr. Molinaugh’s Meeting in White’s Ally. Anabst. 

Mr. Gill’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Olave in Southwark.) 

Mr. Arnold’s Meeting in Horsley Down. Presb. 

Mr. Ingram’s Meeting in Fair street. Anab. 

Mr, Galloway’s Meeting in Parish street. Presb. 

A Quakers Meeting in Horsley Down. 

Mr. Welling’s Meeting in St. Olave’s Court. Anabst. 

A Meeting House in Salisbury Street. Presb. 

Mr. Radcliff’s Meeting in Salisbury Court. Presb. 
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Mr. Killinghall’s Meeting in Deadman’s Place. Anabst. 

Mr. Oldfield’s Meeting. Presb. 

Mr. Bayes’s Meeting. Ind. (Par. of St. Thomas in Southwark.) 
Mr. Merriot’s Meeting. Presb. (Christ Church in Surry.) 

Mr. Dauke’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Dunstan at Stepney.) 
Mr. Reese’s Meeting at Limehouse. Anabst. 

Mr. Mottershed’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Dunstan, Stepney.) . 
The late Dr. Mead’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Dunstan, Stepney.) 
A Meeting in Virginia Street. Presb. 

Mr. Chapman’s Meeting on Bednall Green. Presb. 

Mr. Hussey’s Meeting in Spittle Fields. Ind. 

A Quakers Meeting in Spittle Fields. 

Mr. Cotton’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Giles’s in the Fields.) 
Mr. Harrison’s Meeting in Wildstreet. Presb. 

A Quakers Meeting in St. John’s Lane. 

Another Quakers Meeting in Corporation Ally. 

Mr, Jenning’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. John at Wapping.) 
Mr. Bush’s Meeting in Broadstreet. Presb. 

A Meeting in Nightingale Lane. Presb. 

A Quakers Meeting. (Par. of St. John at Wapping.) 

Mr. Smith’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. John at Hackney.) 
Mr. Barker’s Meeting in Mare Street. Presb. 

Mr. Davy’s Meeting in Upper Moorfields. 

A Meeting in Hoxton Square. Presb. 

Mr. Mathew’s Meeting in King John’s Court. Presb. 

Mr, Slaydon’s Meeting at St. Saviour’s Dock. Ind. 

Mr. Harris’s Meeting in Mill Yard, Goodman’s net 

A Meeting in Boar’s head Yard in Petticoat Lane. 

Mr. Masters Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Mary Be Rother hyth.) 
A Quakers Meeting at Ratcliff. 

An Anabaptists Meeting in the Artillery Ground, Spittle-fields. 
Mr. Woods Meeting in New Court, late Daniel Burges. 

Mr. Calamy’s Meeting. Presb. (Par. of St. Margaret in Westmr.) 
A Quakers Meeting. (Par. of St. Margaret in Westmr.) 

A Meeting in Hanover Street. Presb. 

Mr. Anderson’s Meeting in Swallow Street. P. 

A Quakers Meeting in the Savoy. 

Mr. Ingram’s Meeting in Hart Street. Presb. 

An Anabaptists Meeting in the same street. 


Woburn Abbey MSS. 


[The following accounts of the generosity of William Russell, 5th Earl of 
Bedford, to Nonconformist ministers, are from among the MSS. at Woburn 
Abbey. Copies were originally sent to the Rev. A. G. Matthews, when he 
was at work upon Calamy Revised. It is by favour of his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, and by the kindness of Mr. Matthews, that they appear here.— 
GEOFFREY F. NUuTTALL.] 


[Extracts from the accounts of George Collop, Esq., Receiver General of 
the Revenues of William, 5th Earl of Bedford.] 
[Account for one year ended 25 March, 1661.] 


Gratuities. 
Octob 
20 To Mr. Manton! to distribute to Poore Ministers... ... £5 
[Account for one year ended 25 March, 1664.] 
Guifts and Rewards. 
August 
14 To Dr. Manton by way of Gratuity by his LordPs- order... £30 


ffebr. 1 To Dt. Manton by his LordPs- order to bestow Charitably £5 


[Extract from the account of Randolph Bingley, Gent., Steward of the 
Household of William, fifth Earl of Bedford, from 24th March, 1688/9, 
_ to 24th March, 1689/90.] 
[Extraordinary Payments]. 
To the Lord Wharton? being his Lops. Gift towards i 
Welsh Bibles as by an acqte- of the 10th. of Iuly 1689... ... Cs 
[From Ri: Baxter.] 
Sir, : 
I received of Dr. Coxe3 as sent from ye E(arl) of Bedford 50 I. to give 
to poor Ministers. I intreate you to thanke my Lord for his Charitable 
liberality and to give him the true account of its distribution. 


To Mr. Ri: Darley* (lately fined &c.) . 
To Mr. Turner5 (long & dangerously sicke) aes 
To Mr. Parsons® (long ill of ye stone in ey bladder) 
To Mr. Wildbore? —... 
To Mr. Morris’ for 3 Welch ministers— 
Stephen Hughes?, Sam: Jones!9, David Jones!! 


Mm WWwWWwwih 


1 Thos. Manton, ej. fr. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London; D.N.B.; C.R. 

2 Philip Wharton, 4th Lord Wharton: D.N.B 

3 Thos. Coxe: D.N.B.; Baxter’s physician (Rel. Baxt.); bro. of Henry Coxe, ej. fr. 
Bishopstoke, Hants. es 

4 Rich. ees: HS ae Prior, Worcs.; fined £10 for being at a conventicle in 
London 17 Jan. 1 085/41 " C.R. 

5 John Turner, ej. f fe unbury, Middlesex: C.R. 

6 Thos. Parsons, a St. Michael’s, Wood St., London: D.N.B., as Parson; C.R. 

7 John Wildbore, ej. a Fellowship of Clare Cotl., Cambridge: C.R. 

8 Roger Morrice, ej. fr. Duffield, Derbyshire: C.R.: compiler of the Morrice MSS. 
in Dr, Williams’s Library. 

9 Ej. fr, Mydrim, Caerm.: Calam 

10 Ej. fr. Llangynwyd, Glam.; founder of Caermarthen Academy: D.N.B.; Calamy; 
H. McLachlan, English Education under the Test Acts, 52. 

11 Ej. fr. Liandyssilio (which ?) and ‘generously assisted . by the late Lord Whar- 
ton, and many other Persons of Quality’: Calamy. (The David Jones ej. fr, Llanbadarn 
Rawr, Card., seems less likely.) 
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To Mr. fflavell2 .. vee | Weel CA Ea anna 

To Mr. Shettel (imprisoned for debt) aos inte) nent 

To Mr.) Higs!3 in Worcestershire .... © <<. sss, suel) pew ll Lowe 
To Mr. Morel4# in Worcestershire ...0  ... 64s sue nee tee 
To Mr. Jarvis Bryan!5 
To Mr. Eavens!6 Cra 
To Mr. Joshua Barnet!? in Cheshire .... | <.c) eee ee ee 
To Mr. Owen!l8 of Oswestrie cos owas) | eaten ent i 
To Mr. Tailor!9 of Wem fa in Shropshire)... 9800 x 
to Mr. Berry20 PTR ri 56 Ns 


of (?) Bremicham ...... 


NWKEN WwW NHNWHM 


The rest Dr. Coxe desired to distribute of which he gave me this account. 


£& 
To’ Mr. Knowles in prison21:.... 05... <.. saul) seen 2 
To. Mr.: Bacone?: ssc) jes eked! vane Dee geen 2 
Fo) Mr. Warre aie eke) ec) |) atl eae) lf ee 2 
To Mr. Watson23 ... REPORTS ES 2 
To Mr. flavel (above named) .. « tees) beet tamara 1 
To Mr. Jackson2* neere Brainford . se 1 
If any of this distribution be mislikt, I send this weeke to five poore 
Ministers in Yorkshire ... wae Sea) ete d aaanatemetipe ites h O 


which shall stand instead of any of the rest. 


My service to the Countesse of Bedford (I know none but her) I hope 
God supporteth her in her age & weaknes; The Time is short & I (sic) whose 
bodyes are a continuall burden to us, as we have speciall need of divine 
helpe, & the constant use of a lively faith of ye unseen world; so we have 
speciall helpe to be weary of this vaine world, & loose from the body, that 
we may with lesse unwillingness come to Christ. Its our shame that we 
should have so much need to be driven out of our prison & that faith, 
hope & Love be not strong enough alone to draw us out. But we have a 
Saviour who knoweth & pityeth our frailty & him selfe maketh our excuse, 
that the spirit is willing but the flesh is weake. My humble service presented 
to my Lord & Lady, & though unknowne to the Lady Russell25, 


I rest 
Your feeble brother hasting homeward 


[1684] f RI: BAXTER. 


12 Phineas Flavell, chaplain to Edw. Lord Russell: C.R. 

13 Richard Hincks, ej. fr. curacy of Tipton, Wolverhampton: C.R. 

14 Richard Moore, ej. fr, Alvechurch, Worcs.: D.N.B.; C.R. 

15 Ej. fr. Old Swinford, Worcs.: C.R. 

16 Thos. Evans, ej. fr. Weddington with Caldecote, Warws.: C.R. 

17 Ej. fr. Wrockwardine, Salop: C.R. 

18 Jas. Owen, son and assistant of Hugh Owen, who was ‘a Candidate for the 
Ministry’ when the Bartholomew Act came forth’, was ‘afterwards of Oswestry’: Calamy. 

19 Sam. Taylor, ej. fr. Wem, Salop: C.R. 

20 Edw. Bury, ej. fr. Great Bolas, Salop: D.N.B.; C.R. 

21 John Knowles, ej. fr. St. Werburgh’s, Bristol: D.N.B.; C.R 

22 Isaac Bacon, ej. fr. Blackwell, Derbyshire: C.R. 

23 Thos. Watson, ej. fr. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London: D.N.B.; C.R. 
, ae ee ea ej. fr. St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, and living at Old Brent- 
ord: C.R 
25 Widow of Wm. Russell, Lord Russell pelacet surviving son of Wm, Russell, 5th Earl 
of Bedford), who had been executed in 1683. 


On Helping Our Successors 


NE of the disappointments of research is to discover the 
shortcomings of one’s predecessors. Often the confidence 
with which one begins to handle their work is sadly shaken, 

and if personal knowledge has led too easily to that confidence the 
blow is all the more staggering. How many times does one handle 
a piece of work with the feeling that it has definitely said the last 
word, so that one ejaculates, ‘‘This job, at any rate, has been done 
once and for all’. 


A year or two ago an American, working on the history of Con- 
gregationalism, told me with what delight he had come across 
Waddington’s five-volume Congregational History. This was to be 
for him henceforth a vade-mecum, the book of reference which 
would solve many of his problems. He was repeating, though he 
did not know it, the plaudits which, in the middle of the 19th 
century, greeted the work of an industrious worker in a compara- 
tively unworked field. A day or two later, in the Dexter collection 
in the Sterling Library at Yale, I turned to Dexter’s careful exam- 
ination of one of Waddington’s volumes. It pointed out glaring 
inaccuracies, and errors in detail on almost every page: it proved 
once for all that anyone relying on Waddington was sure, sooner 
or later, to be led astray. Not that Waddington did not render 
conspicuous service to the cause of historical learning. He did; he 
brought to light many hidden sources, and pointed the way to 
others. But he was not a scientific historian. He had no idea how 
to handle his documents: he did not refer to them accurately; 
sometimes he would paraphrase, sometimes he would quote, and 
sometimes by omission or suggestion he would lead them gently in 
the way he wished them to go. A Nonconformist Strype, he has 
Strype’s virtues and Strype’s failings. 


But, it may be said, nous avons changé tout cela: the modern 
historian knows better: he handles his documents with care, nay 
with reverence and scrupulous accuracy. He shows no bias, he 
copies accurately and gives exact references, he makes neither 
omissions nor additions, and he can be trusted absolutely. Would 
it wereso! But recent experience has shown how frail even modern 
historians be. During the last two years, in editing John Penry’s 
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Notebook, I have had in almost daily use the works of William 
Pierce and Champlin Burrage, both of whom were known to me 
personally. Now no student of Elizabethan Nonconformity but is 
in great debt to these two scholars. Both gave many years to the 
elucidation of the period, and their labours were strenuous and 
fruitful. Pierce’s Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts, 
his edition of the Tracts, and his John Penry were notable contribu- 
tions for a busy minister with no historical training. The edition 
of the Tracts will always stand, and if new discoveries may result 
in the suppression of some of the conclusions reached in the other 
two works, they will be made in virtue of Pierce’s spade-work. 
Pierce’s failings were those of training and temperament. He was 
a fierce partisan, and too easily allowed himself to accommodate 
the facts to his views—convictions, his friends would say, prejudices 
his enemies. 


With Burrage the situation is different. He had taken a research 
degree, and with untiring energy had followed many a scent. His 
Early English Dissenters has proved of the greatest service to later 
scholars, and started many of them on researches of their own. So 
useful has it proved itself that sometimes those who have had no 
reason to go behind Burrage to the books and documents he quotes 
have come to place utter reliance upon him. Some of his weak- 
nesses have, no doubt, long been obvious. So far from welcoming 
the assistance of fellow-students, and sharing the camaraderie of 
searchers after truth, he liked to play a lone hand: in the Bodleian 
it used to be amusing to see him place a piece of blotting-paper 
over the work he was doing as he observed one approach. His 
bias was in the desire to take a new line, a desire which led him in 
such directions as John Penry, the Socalled Martyr of Congregation- 
alism, where he maintained a view which has been supported by no 
other scholar (neutral scholars such as Prof. J. Dover Wilson, we 
mean, and not Congregational protagonists). 


Here, however, the harm done was negligible, for Pierce 
(violently) and others could put Mr. Burrage in his place. It is 
rather in his handling of sources that he leads his successors astray; 
constant. use of the Early Enghsh Dissenters has led us to the 
regrettable and unexpected conclusions that Burrage’s copies of 
manuscripts must always be checked, and that he can never be 
trusted absolutely: in transcription he frequently uses dots without 
indicating what they mean; in practice we discover it is often to 
omit a difficult word or sentence. A telling illustration is seen in 
Pierce’s copy of the E.E.D., now before us. Pierce has worked 
over Burrage’s transcript of B. M. Egerton MS. 2603.49 [E.E.D., 
II. 93-1], correcting it from the original. There are understand- 
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able errors, such as ‘‘in the said tymes’’ for ‘‘ten thousand tymes’’, 
but Pierce replaces three dots by “‘proceedings’’, another three by 
“frendless’’, and another three by ‘‘straight’’, which in ‘‘From 
straight and close prison’’ should have been easy. In no instance 
does Burrage indicate that the dots represent an undeciphered 
word. Another example is the transcript of Penry’s Apology from 
a Bodleian MS., which I have compared with the copy in the Yel- 
verton MSS. It would be unfair (with the Bodleian MS. 
inaccessible) to attribute to Burrage all the discrepancies between 
his text and the Yelverton MS., yet sad experience leads to the 
conclusion that in 14 lines to him is probably due “‘credence’’ for 
“coherence’’, ‘‘my’’ for ‘‘anie’’, ‘‘reason’’ for “‘risen’’, maybe ‘‘2”’ 
for ‘‘vii’’, though scarcely, we hope, “‘written’’ for ‘‘noted’’. 


Pierce’s comments (John Penry, 412n) on his treatment of manu- 
scripts are entirely justified, though characteristically Pierce gives 
the wrong page reference to Burrage and too wide a reference to 
Harl. MSS. 6848: speaking of the examinations of members of the 
congregation to which Penry belonged, he says: 


These have been summarised in Burrage’s F.E.D. I. 109ff 
[sic, 31ff}. But these reprints are of no value to the student, 
who cannot be sure that the more interesting facts are not 
omitted, as sometimes they are. Important examinations are 
omitted altogether. In two cases only, the important fact is 
recorded that inquiry was made about the books of Barrowe, 
Greenwood and Penry. It would not be suspected that between 
forty and fifty of these examinations contain an inquiry about 
books. Even in the case of an examination of Penry, where 
the inquiry if he were acquainted with ‘Barrowe his booke’ is 
highly significant, Mr. Burrage omits this fact. 

Personal experience therefore leads us to pray that all members 
of the Congregational Historical Society engaged in research will 
do their work so carefully and thoroughly that it will stand the test 
of time, and so make things easy for their successors. 

; ALBERT PEEL. 


A Letter from Philip Doddridge to Isaac Watts 


Philip Doddridge needs no introduction to readers of these pages as an 
Eminent Congregationalist, but even they may not have realized, without 
some special study of the man, what an unusual, interesting and important 
character he was. He is probably the only minister whose very name is 
perpetuated in two churches in the town where he laboured (Doddridge, and 
Doddridge Memorial, Northampton). He superintended an influential 
Dissenting Academy, where he “broke away from university and academical 
tradition by substituting English for Latin as the language of the lecture- 
room” (McLachlan). He was largely instrumental in founding the first 
county infirmary, thereby setting an example copied by the Bishops of 
Worcester and Oxford in their respective cathedral cities. Many generations, 
down to our own day, have been brought up on his Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul, which has been translated into many languages, in- 
cluding Tamil and Syriac. Some of his hymns are among the best known 
in the English language, and in their warmth and enthusiasm (“Well may 
this glowing heart rejoice And tell its raptures all abroad”) well indicate his 
mediating position between the more radical type of Puritanism and the 
newer Methodism, to which he was by no means unfriendly. It was through 
him that Blair’s Grave, “the first and best of a whole series of mortuary 
poems” (Gosse), was accepted by a publisher; and he had a sufficient appre- 
ciation of Gothic to pronounce Salisbury Cathedral “fine”, Ely “very fine”, 
and King’s College, Cambridge, “charming”. He was persona grata with 
Heads of Houses at both universities, and included both scholars and repre- 
sentatives of the nobility among his numerous correspondents. ‘The series 
of love letters printed by his great grandson would not disgrace any an- 
thology of such literature. Alexander Gordon sums up his influence as 
“doing more than any man in the eighteenth century to obliterate old party 
lines, and to unite nonconformists on a common religious ground” (D.N.B.). 

Doddridge’s Correspondence can be found in two collections, a single 
volume edited by Thomas Stedman in 1791, and five volumes by J. D. 
Humphreys in 1829-31; but with a letter-writer so indefatigable (he speaks 
of having 106 letters still to answer) it is only natural that much material 
was left to gather. ‘The Darracott MSS. descending from his student, Ris- 
don Darracott, were at the disposal of Charles Stanford, for his biography 
of Doddridge (1880). Gordon’s article in the D.N.B. draws attention to 
the Doddridge MSS. at New College, London, and to letters printed in the 
Monthly Repository, the Christian Reformer, and elsewhere. ‘The list, both 
of MSS., and of published letters, could now be lengthened. An inclusive 
calendar of the letters of Doddridge would be a useful piece of work. 

The following holograph to Isaac Watts, which appears not to have been 
printed before, was preserved by Watts’s secretary, Joseph Parker, and has 
been found in a family letter-book of Parker’s descendant, the Rey. Wilton 
E. Rix, by whose courtesy it is printed here. With it was enclosed a copy 
of the letter written to the church at Northampton by the elders and 
deacons, which is printed on pp. 20-22 of 'T. Coleman’s Independent 
Churches in Northamptonshire (the word printed common in its first sen-_ 
tence is concurrence in the MS.); its signatories are the four elders recently 
appointed, viz., John Evans, Job Orton, Sam. Hayworth, and John Brown, 
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and the six deacons, viz., George Mason, Henry Bunnyan, Benj. Knott, 
Francis Buttlin, Edw. Stevenson, and Henry Goode. The “Church Act” 
against bankruptcy copied by Doddridge in this letter is also printed by 
Coleman from the church book. GsoFFREY F. NUTTALL. 


Revd & very Dear Sir 
Northampton May 13. 1741 


Mr Ortons writing to you a few Posts ago to acknowledge the Favour 
of your kind and generous Exhibition to him made me ye easier in ye little 
Delay of my Writing which a great Deal of Additional Business arising 
from what is peculiar in ye prest State of our Church has occasioned, Be 
pleased now Sir to accept my Thanks with his wh I also desired Mr Neal 
some Time since to present. 

A Consciousness of a neglect in part of my Pastoral work occasioned 
by my freqt absence from home last Year & ye necessity of applying very 
close to my Academical Business when I was here engaged me quickly after 
my late Return to enter into Measures for a more regular Managemt of it 
for the future. 

For this purpose having as I think I informed you some Time ago 
made Choice of four Elders one of wh had been a Clergyman & another 
had been pastor of a Baptist Congregation in Town, we established weekly 
Meetings in wh joining our six Deacons once a Month we held Councils 
for ye Care of the Church, & spent some Time at Prayer in each of them. 
In these we reviewed our Church-List considered who absented themselves 
from ye Lords Supper & who had given any offence. After this Survey. the 
Elders & Deacons by my Direction wrote a Letter to ye Church ye Copy of 
wh I herewith send you in wh from several Scriptural Exhortations there 
recited & from a Consideration of ye Necessity of the Affair & its Import- 
ance for ye Honour of GOD & the Revival of Religion they press’d ye 
Church to take ye Cases of Absentees into proper Consideration wh at ye 
next Church Meeting it was determined to do & a Church Meeting extra- 
ordinary was then Appointed for that Purpose in which we found our selves 
obliged to cut off from our Communion no less than five persons three of 
them upon ye Account of Bankrupcy wh occasioned ye following Church 
Act of wh signed by me & ye Elders in ye Name & presence of the Church 

“Tt is ye unanimous Judgement of this Church that ye frequent acts of 
Bankrupcy wh have happened in Dissenting Congregations as well as else- 
where, have brought so great a Dishonour on Religion, & occasioned so 
much Mischief & Reproach that we are obliged in Duty to enter our publick 
protest and Caution on this Head. And we do hereby declare that if any 
person in Stated Communion wth us shall become a Bankrupt or 4s it is 
commonly expressed fail in ye world, he must expect to be cut off from 
our Body, unless he do within two Months after his absconding give to ye 
Church by ye Elders either in word or writing such an Acct of his Affairs 
as shall convince us that his Fall was owing not to his own Sin or Folly, 
but to ye Afflicting Hand of GOD upon him. In wh Case far from adding 
Affliction to ye Afflicted we hope that as GOD shall enable us we shall be 
ready to vindicate comfort & assist him as his Friends & Brethren in Christ”, 

Some of the Grievances referred to have been of some years standing 
but thro’ a faulty Negligence in part Chargeable on me have been put off 
from Time to Time which has made this a very melancholy Season but I 
hope GOD will own what we have done for two of our offending Brethren 
under Excommunication & two more under Admonition seem so much 
humbled that I believe they will publickly confess their Sin & declare their 
Repentance & as I verily believe that in all these proceedings we act accord- 
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ing to ye Laws of ye great Lord & Head of ye Church I greatly hope he 
will bless his own Ordinance & make it a means of glorifying his Name & 
reviving his work among us. 

I have been going over my Congregation & taking an Account of ye 
Families & their respective Members. I have not yet quite finished ye 
Survey but according to ye Memorandums I have already taken I find about 
308 Heads of Families, 360 young Persons & Children (including Infants) 
who may be called ye Children of ye Congregation & about 40 Servants 
that are not so & I suppose there may be about 100 Persons of Different 
Ranks & Ages not yet on my List. Our Church consists of about 240 
about 180 have been admitted since my Coming and I have a List of above 
70 hopeful Youths & other persons of a more advanced age in whom. I have 
such satisfaction that I shall joyfully recommend them to ye Church when- 
ever God shall incline them to offer themselves unto it. 

I have on my List of Catachumens 92 Children most of them between 
ye ages of 6 & 12 whom ever since my Return from London at Christmas 
I have catechised once a week excepting Times when Preparation Days 
Assizes Fairs &c have prevented. All these Children (who have attended 
generally for such a Number wth surprizing Constancy) have learnt either 
your first or second Catechism or both & almost every one have learnt some 
& five parts out of six at least all ye prayers belonging to those Catechisms 
& some of them all ye Scriptures of ye Second & a few also to keep them 
full employed ye whole Book of your Songs for Children & two or three 
your Preservative. For their Encouragemt & to avoid offence by invidious 
Distinctions I have given them all their Books intirely at my own Expence. 
I have within these few Days heard of a generous Design to give away some 
Books & other Rewards as an Encouragemt for Children to learn & Ministers 
to teach these useful Systems. I hope therefore Sir the Case of Northamp- 
ton will be taken into Consideration my own Labour I shall chearfully give 
but if instead of ye Salary granted for this Work to poorer Places any thing 
could be granted towards putting poor Children to School I believe it. wd 
in a little Time procure a Considerable Addition to our Numbers from ye 
Children of Church People & might be a Foundation for setting up 
Catechetical Lectures in Neighbouring Villages where my Pupils go to 
repeat & might be attended wth much good to ye Children & them. This 
therefore Sir is an Affair wh I hope you will please to take into Consider- 
ation & that if any Thing can be done to assist us in it you & ye other 
Gentlemen Trustees will shew as tender a regard to ye dear Lambs of my 
Flock as Convenience will admit, Children of ye finest parts & most serious 
Turn of Mind I keep my Eye upon & am in hopes, that some of my poor 
Boys whom I am at my own Charge supporting in their Grammar Learning 
will at length come out Ornaments & Supports to our publick Cause under 
ye Ministerial Character. Some of them are indeed Most delightful Children 
& such as God has seemed very Early to sanctify to himself by remarkable 
Influences of his Grace, I thought it proper Sir you should know these 
Circumstances but whether you can or cannot give me any Assistance in 
them otherwise than by prayer I shall do all I can to carry on this good & 
pleasant work in wh I evidently see that God owns me. And I bless God 
who has put this excellent Scheme into your Hearts by wh I hope & believe 
ye Dissenting Interest will in a very few years Time be greatly revived & 
Ministers as well as people much quickened. I have truly found it has had 
this Effect on me & never poured out my Soul before GOD with such 
earnestness for ye Rising Generation as since I have been once a week 
praying over them & talking wth them on religious Subjects in their own 
way & many a Tear has I seen dropt from their dear little Eyes while #,ey 
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Kensington Chapel 


N the year 1732 there was born in the parish of Cockburnspath 
[= Berwickshire one of a group of four men who some sixty 

years later were instrumental in founding the church. Although 
born in Scotland, he came of English ancestry, his forbears having 
been Northumbrian yeomen from the neighbourhood of Hexham, 
‘who had moved into Scotland. Trained as a cabinet-maker, he 
found no sufficient scope for his ambition in the small community 
in which he was brought up; he felt the attraction which London 
has always exerted on the inhabitants of Scotland and, turning his 
back on his native land, he walked to London to seek his fortune. 
There he found employment with Burkhardt Tschudi, a Swiss 
harpsichord maker, whose daughter Barbara he subsequently 
married. He was taken into partnership by his father-in-law, and 
on the latter’s retirement in 1769 succeeded him in his business, 
which has ever since borne his name of John Broadwood. 

He is described as an amiable and cultivated man, a clear- 
headed man of business and very independent and energetic. In 
his early days in London he probably resided on the premises in 
Great Pulteney Street, where the business is still carried on. At all 
events we know that he was for many years a member of Wells 
Street Chapel, whose minister was the Rev. Archibald Hall, of the 
Onginal Secession Church of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Later on when he was nearly 60 years of age he moved to 
14 Kensington Gore, where, as he himself puts it, he found himself 
at a great distance from any place of worship agreeable to the 
dictates of his conscience. 

Five years after the birth of John Broadwood another of the 
founders of the church—William Forsyth—saw the light of day at 
Old Meldrum in Aberdeenshire. He lived there until he was 26 
years of age, but then the lure of London attracted him as well. 
He found employment in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, of 
which he became head in 1771. Thirteen years later he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Royal Gardens of St. James’ and 
Kensington, with an official residence in Kensington. He had a 
considerable reputation as a gardener, his Treatise on the Culture 
and Management of Fruit Trees running into seven editions. He 
brought out a plaister to cause new growth in place of previously 
diseased wood; for this he received a vote of thanks in both Houses 
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of Parliament as well as a pecuniary reward. His name is even 
better known than that of John Broadwood, though I doubt 
whether many of the inhabitants of Kensington who admire every 
spring the bright yellow blossoms of Forsythia Speciosa ever con- 
nect the name with William Forsyth, the Superintendent of the 
Royal Gardens from 1784 to 1804 and one of the first three 
deacons of Kensington Chapel. 


Of James Mackintosh, the third of the little group, little is known, 
but we may guess from his name that he also came from north of 
the Border. We know that by his will he left a sum of £100 4 per 
cent Annuities to the Minister and Churchwardens of Kensington 
to apply the dividends every Christmas in the purchase of coals or 
bread or both for the relief of ten poor families in Kensington. The 
income of this fund, now amounting to £3 5s. 8d., is still distributed 
each year. 

James Gray, the fourth of the small group and the only English- 
man, was a nurseryman, who lived in Kensington Gore and 
cultivated an old established nursery of some 30 acres not far from 
the present site of the Albert Hall. His nursery was a famous one, 
and had been in existence for more than 150 years: Evelyn refers 
more than once to his visits there. 

These four men were mainly instrumental in founding the church, 
but we must not forget Mr. Saunders. Most of the information we 
have about him comes from Faulkner’s History of Kensington: “‘A 
Mr. Saunders, who had been body-coachman to King George II 
and also to his late Majesty, had been useful in forming this 
religious Society, which afterwards worshipped in Hornton Street 
Chapel and which had previously met in a very humble dwelling. 
To this good man the late King was much attached, and was 
accustomed to converse with him, in the most gracious manner on 
the subject of religion. On one occasion, having left some religious 
tracts in the coach, whether by accident, or design, is not now 
certain, the King was observed diligently to peruse them and 
shortly afterwards required Mr. Saunders to see that some more of 
a similar kind were put in the same place’. 

The first step in the formation of the church was taken on the 
Ist June, 1792, when Messrs. John Broadwood, James Mackintosh 
and-James Gray entered into an agreement with Mr. Edmund Rogers 
of Warwick Street, Westminster, to acquire a site in Hornton Street 
measuring 109 feet in length by 40 feet in width on a lease for — 
99 years wanting 7 days at a ground rent of £7 7s. Od. per annum. 
By the same agreement they covenanted to erect and completely 
cover in a chapel and vestry room by Michaelmas 1793, and to 
employ Mr. Edmund Rogers as their architect. 
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They also issued an appeal to others to join with them in this 
undertaking, and although the copy of the document which appears 
in the Church Records bears no date or signature it was probably 
issued about the same time. The appeal was in the following terms: 

To the friends of Religious Liberty Sincere Christianity and 
of Benevolent dispositions etc. 

We the undersigned of whom some have been educated in 
the principles of the Established Church of Scotland and others 
in that class of dissenters in England whose principles, 
opinions and faith, is the most generally consonant to, and 
founded on the Word of God, as revealed in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, and of these essential doctrines 
of Christianity as professed by both the National Churches of 
England and Scotland;—Being therefore dissenters from the 
established Mode of Worship in this Country, and being 
situated at a great distance from any place of Worship agree- 
able to the dictates of our consciences, We, from pure motives 
of Religion and Piety alone, for conveniancy to ourselves and 
familys, and to others who may be likeminded with us in 
matters of Religion, do propose under the favour and blessing 
of Divine Providence to erect and build a Temple for the 
Worship of Almighty God, in the Parish of Kensington and 
County of Midlesex. 

We profess our religious opinions to be according to the rites 
and forms of Worship as well as of the doctrines and discipline 
agreed upon in the Confession of Faith by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster (so far as the circumstances of our 
situation will admit of), we wish to follow their soundness of 
Faith, Purity and Simplicity of Worship, as far as we can 
judge them founded on the Word of God and agreeable to the 
Standard of Truth contained in the Holy Scriptures, the alone 
unerring Guide of Faith and Manners; 

We therefore invite the serious Christian, and the friends 
and lovers of Gospel Truths to join with us in this good Under- 
taking, to promote the Glory of God, the interests of true 
religion and the eternal happiness’ of ourselves and fellow 
Christians, having nothing in view but to forward the attain- 
ment of these great objects, we leave the briars and thorny 
fields of disputation and false philosophy, of factious politicks, 
and jarring interests of ambitious men ‘‘That we may lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in all Godliness and honesty’’ as 
commanded i Tim. 2, 1-2. 

In March 1793 Messrs. Broadwood, Mackintosh, Gray, and For- 
syth issued a further appeal to ‘‘the Friends of Christianity and 
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Religious Liberty’’, asking for voluntary gifts and contributions 
towards the erection of the chapel, and on the 14th May 1793 they 
entered into a contract with Robert Sanderson, Carpenter, of 
Chelsea, to build the chapel for £927 15s. Od. 


On 18th Nov. 1793 Messrs. James Mackintosh, James Lake, 
Edward King, William Forsyth, and Matthew Stenson certified to 
the Bishop of London that a new building situate in Hornton 
Street, Phillimore Place, was intended to be set apart as a place of 
religious worship of Almighty God for Protestant Dissenters from 
the Church of England commonly called Presbyterians, and this 
certificate was registered in the Bishop’s Registry on the following 
day. This was a necessary preliminary required by a provision in 
the Toleration Act of 1688 and not repealed until 1871. 

Having thus erected a chapel, it is perhaps not surprising to learn 
that in seeking a minister the founders turned their eyes to Scotland. 
An invitation to preach to the congregation was sent to the Rev. 
James Hall, minister of Rose Street Chapel, Edinburgh, who be- 
longed to the Burgher Synod of the Presbyterian Church. He 
accepted the invitation and applied to the Edinburgh Presbytery to 
appoint a substitute for him during his absence in London, which 
they did at their Session on the 12th November. 


Vol. IE of the Evangelical Magazine contains this account of the 
opening of the chapel: 

On Friday, Dec. 6th, 1793 was opened a new Chapel at 
Kensington in the neighbourhood of London. The Service 
was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Stephens of Crown Court, 
Covent Garden; the Rev. Mr. Smith of Camberwell; the Rev. 
Dr. Hunter of London-Wall; and the Rev. Mr. Hall of Edin- 
burgh. 

As all the above gentlemen are Scotch divines, agreeable to 
their custom, many well-adapted portions of Scripture were 
read upon the occasion, and an able discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Hall from Psalm xxiv, 7 ‘‘Lift up your heads 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in’. 


This Chapel is neatly fitted up; is situated in a genteel 


neighbourhood; and will accommodate about four hundred and. 


fifty persons. We sincerely wish that it may never be destitute 

of a congregation of spiritual worshippers, and of a minister 
that shall feed them with knowledge and understanding. 

The ministrations of the Rev. James Hall must have been accept- 

able to the congregation, for early in 1794 James Mackintosh, 

William Forsyth, and James Gray wrote to the Edinburgh 
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Burgher Presbytery praying that Mr. Hall’s stay among them 
might be prolonged, that the people to whom he ministered might 
be erected into a Presbyterian congregation, and that they might 
have elders elected and ordained among them. At the same time 
Mr. Hall wrote to the Presbytery informing them that if the con- 
gregation at Kensington to whom he was presently ministering 
should be by them erected into a congregation and should be 
favoured with a succession of agreeable supplies they would in time 
naturally be led to elect one of ‘‘our preachers to be their Pastor 
and if they shall do so everything else will come in course’’. 

These letters were considered by the Presbytery on 14th February, 
1794; they decided to recall Mr. Hall at once from London and to 
appoint him to minister to his own congregation. They also in- 
formed their petitioners that they could not grant any part of their 
petition because they had not yet acceded ‘‘to our principles nor 
given any intimation of their intention to connect themselves with 
us and put themselves under our personal inspection’’. 

At the same time that these letters were written to Edinburgh 
the founders of the church approached various Scots ministers in 
London for the purpose of obtaining financial assistance from their 
congregations, with the result that an appeal was issued on the 11th 
February 1794 signed by the following Ministers and Elders: 


Hen. Hunter, etc., Minister of the 
Scots Church, London Wall. 

William Smith, Camberwell. 

Thos. Rutledge, Broad Street. 

James Stevens, Minister of the Scots 
Church, Crown Ct., Covent Garden. 

John Love, Minister of Crispin Street, 
Spitalfields. 

John Trotter, Minister of the Scots 
Church in Swallow Street. 

Pat. Clayson, Elder. 

Jas. Jaque, Elder. 

Geo. Theakston, Elder. 

Robt. Winter, Hammersmith. 

After a lapse of eight months a meeting of the trustees and sub- 
scribers, at which about 60 persons were present, was held on the 
30th October, 1794; after a sermon by the Rev. Robert Winter 
and prayer, it was unanimously resolved to invite the Rev. John 
Neal Lake, A.M., of Walthamstow, to become the stated minister 
to the chapel. ‘, 

On the 12th November 1794 Mr. Lake accepted the invitation, 
and on Thursday, April 9th 1795 he was set apart and admitted to 


, 
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the pastoral office. He had commenced his ministry on March Ist, 
and on the 15th March it is recorded that he baptized Edward 
King, son of Edward and Mary King, the first child to be baptized 
in the chapel. 


On 12th April 1795 the first Communion Service was held, 40 
persons being present. The following account of this Service is 
preserved in the Church Records: 


The Lord’s Supper was dispensed in the Chapel for the first 
time, this day by the Rev. Mr. Lake in the following manner— 
After preaching a suitable discourse from 1st Corinthians, 11, 
26 and giving out a Psalm, he came from the pulpit to the 
Communion Table where a Linen Cloth and Elements had 
been previously laid; the great Pew as well as three or four of 
the adjoining Pews were filled with Communicants. After 
rehearsing the Institution with some useful remarks Mr. Lake 
prayed what has been called the ‘‘Consecration Prayer’; then 
with further address to the Communicants he distributed the 
Elements of Bread and Wine after which during the singing of 
a Hymn he returned to the Pulpit gave an exhortation to those 
who had received and concluded the whole with prayer, bene- 
diction and a collection as is usual on such occasions—Messrs. 
Forsyth and Mackintosh assisted the Minister in carrying about 
the Elements. Upon the whole it was a good day to many 
present, and it is hoped a day to be remembered. 


The names of those present were recorded: 
Rev. J. N. Lake, Pastor. 


William Forsyth Mrs. Sarah Forsyth 

James Mackintosh } Elders Mrs. Frances Mackintosh, 
Edward King Mrs. Mary King 

James Gray Mrs. Smith 

Alexander Wilson Mrs. Susanna Floyd Farquhar 
Jobn Wilson Mrs. Christian Wilson 

Roby Thomas Lake Mrs. Adelson 

John Forster Mrs. Martha Forster 
Thomas Chandler Mrs. Margaret Denham 
James Skeen Mrs. Thirsk 

Robert Imray Mrs. Ann Hansard 
William Hockaday Mrs. M. Darkin 
Malcolm Macduffie “Mrs. E. Macduffie 

John Fowler Mrs. Ann Howard 

Mrs. Anderson Mrs. Weston 

Miss Ann Roby Lake Miss J. Toller 


Miss E. Dunsford (since Mrs. Hockaday) 
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Occasional Communicants : 


Mr. and Mrs. Lake Mrs. Lake 

(of High Street) (of Phillimore Place) 
Mrs. Beamish Mr. Saunders 
Dugald Cameron Mr. Gray (of Richmond) 


I do not think that there are any descendants of these 40 per- 
sons still connected with the church, but if there are any I shall be 
glad to hear from them. Probably the family of Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams, now a deacon, has been connected with the church longer 
than anyone else now attending. His grandparents, Mr. Joseph 
Hunt and Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt, were admitted members in 1826, 
and he believes that Mr. Joseph Hunt’s father was connected with 
the church from its very early days. A Miss Fanny Hunt, who 
Mr. Williams thinks was his grandfather’s aunt, was present at a 
church meeting held on the 23rd July, 1805 called to consider an 
invitation being sent to the Rev. Frederick Hamilton of Brighton. 


At a meeting of the congregation held on 23rd April 1795 the 
first elders of the church were chosen—James Mackintosh, William 
Forsyth, and Edward King. The first two of these have already 
been mentioned; the last named was a grocer in the High Street 
and remained an elder, or deacon as he was more usually called, 
until 1806, when he resigned. In that year he started a Sunday 
School in Gore Lane, which on October 25th 1809 was adopted by 
the church. He held the position of superintendent for 10 years, 
when he was succeeded by his son-in-law Joseph Andrews, who 
was superintendent until 1834. 


The records of the next few years are very scanty. From other 
sources we learn that in 1795 an attempt was made to make the 
trustees liable for parochial rates. This was resisted, and in 1796 
the magistrates decided that a dissenting chapel was not rateable. 


The church has always been very keenly interested in the work 
of the London Missionary Society, and the following extract from 
the records for 1798 shows a very early connection with the Society. 


1798, May 7. Monday Evening—The Monthly Prayer 
Meeting of the Society which was instituted in 1795 for sending 
Christian Missionaries to Otaheite, Africa and other distant 
places was holden, by rotation, in Kensington Chapel this 
evening. This Society is composed of a number of serious 
persons, Ministers and others, of different Denominations, in 
England and Scotland, who besides their Monthly Prayer Meet- 
ings, have annual services in London. 


The Prayer Meeting of the Society began at half-past 6 
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o’clock the Rev. Mr. Knight prayed, after singing a hymn— 
then the Rev. Mr. Humphryes of Hammersmith prayed—The 
Rev. Dr. Haweis, Rector of Aldwinkle and Senior Minister at 
Spafields Chapel etc. preached from Isa. 51, 9 “‘Awake, awake, 
put on strength, O arm of the Lord.’’ The Rev. Mr. J. Lake, 
Minister of the Chapel, gave out the Missionary Hymns, which 
are sung upon these occasions, from the desk. 


A considerable number of persons from neighbouring Con- 
gregations, as well as several Ministers attended; and the people 
in general, seemed much pleased with the services of the 
Evening and the occasion of their assembling together. 


From 1798 no entries were made in the records until 21st January 
1804 when ‘‘A brief recital of some of the principal transactions of 
the religious society assembling in the aforesaid Chapel since the 
month of May, 1801’’ was inserted. 


From this we learn that the Church had been deprived of the 
ministerial labours of the Rev. J. N. Lake by his resignation, and 
had remained without a minister till the month of May 1801. From 
another source we are informed that the Rev. J. N. Lake quitted 
‘‘The Dissenting interest for a curacy in the Established Church, 
where he sustained a respectable and useful character to the day of 
his death’’. 


On the 28th May 1801 the trustees, church and subscribers of 
the chapel, numbering over a hundred persons, invited the Rev. 
John Clayton, then only 21 years of age, to be the minister of the 
church and on the 21st October 1801 he was ordained to the pas- 
toral office. He held the pastorate for just three years, resigning at 
the end of 1804. The church was then again without a minister 
for some time, but on 2nd February 1807 they sent an invitation to - 
John Leifchild, then a student at the Hoxton Academy, to become 
minister the following mid-summer. In his reply he stated that he 
could not accept any call until the midsummer of the following 
year. The church decided to wait, and on the 2nd June 1808 Mr. 
Leifchild was ordained, and began a ministry which lasted till 
1824. 

F. P. WINTERBOTHAM. 


Mrs. Anthony Hickman’s Recollections 


hidden away in Adam Stark’s History and Antiquittes of 
Gainsborough, 1817? 


Rose, a daughter of Sir William Lock1, married Anthony Hickman, a 
London merchant. In the 85th year of her age (about 1620) she wrote 
“Certaine old Stories” (we run out the superior abbreviations and modernize 
punctuation. ALBERT PEEL). 


He: full use been made of Rose Hickman’s recollections, 


Certaine old Stories, recorded by an aged gentlewoman, a time before her 

death, to be perused by her children and her posterity. Written by her, 

with her owne hand, in the 85th yeare of her age, and about the yeare of 
our Lord 1620. 


Of my father, in Hollinshed’s Chronicle, I find this story. In the 
25th yere of King Henry 8 being the yeere of our Lord 1534, at the 
sute of the ladye Katherine, dowager, a curse was sent from the pope, 
which cursed both the king and the realme. This curse was set up in 
the town of Dunkirk, in Flanders; for the bringer thereof durst no 
neerer approach, where it was taken down by Mr. Lock, of London, 
mercer. 


Now I, his daughter, Rose Throckmorton, widow, late wife of 
Simon Throckmorton, Esq. and first the wife of Anthony Hickman, a 
merchant of London, reading this of my father, have thought good to 
leave to my children this addition to it, that for that act the King gave 
him £100 a yeere, and made him a gent. of his privy chamber, and he 
was the King’s mercer, and his majesty vouchsafed to dine at his 
house. Moreover he was knighted, although he was never maior, but 
onely sherief of London, and so was never any Londoner before him. 


I remember that I have heard my father say that when he was a 
yong merchant, and used to go beyond the see, Queene Ann Boloin, 
that was mother to our late Queene Elizabeth, caused him to get her 
the gospells and epistles, written in parchment in French, together with 
the psalms. , 

Of my mother. My mother, in the dayes of King Henry the 8th, 
came to some light of the gospel, by meanes of some english books, 
sent privately to her by my father’s factors, from beyond sea; where- 
uppon she used to call me with my 2 sisters into her chamber, to read 
to us out of the same good books, very privately, for fear of troble, 
bicause those good books were then accounted hereticall; and a mer- 
chant, named Paginter, who used to bring english bybles from beyond 
sea, was slaine with a gun as he went in the streete. Therefore my 
mother charged us to say nothing of her reading to us, for feare of 
troble. 


1D.N.B. (by Sidney Lee). This eres some of. Rose’s statements, and gives 
various references, Ce 
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Then there was a plague in London, and my father and mother 
removed 7 miles off into the country, where she was delivered of a 
chylde, fell sick, and dyed. In time of her sicknes, she fell asleepe, 
and being awaked, she smiled, saying that she saw God the father, and 
Christ at his right hand, stretching forth his hands to receive her, And 
so dyed comfortably in the faith. 


How my husband and I spent our time in the rayne of Queene Mary. 


As in token of my most bounden duety and thankfullness to the 
allmighty, I do rise often in the day time, but espetially in the night, 
as I ly waking in my bed, to meditate on his most merciful deliverances 
which he hath given to my good husband, Mr. Anthony Hickman, and 
me, in the dayes of Queene Marye, when the cruell papistes persecuted 
the people of God. So I, now being above 84 yeeres old, and looking 
continually when the Lord will call me forth of this lyfe, have thought 
good to set down the same in writing, and to leave it to my children, 
to move them to continue that thankfulness to allmighty God which I, 
their old mother, cannot acknowledge too much nor too often to his 
glory and praise; and to stand fast in that faith and service of God 
unto which their father and mother du [sic] stand so firmely, and 
manifest such zeale and affection as in this little treatise appeareth. 


My husband, before he did marry me, was found to be worth 


£1000 by his books of accompt, that were examined by my father’s 


appointment, and he being a great dealer in the trade of merchant 
venturor, was in the same, joint partener with my eldest brother, and 
they together had some ships of their owne, and did make divers voyages 
into farre countries, some of which voyages were of such note and 
fame as they are spetially recorded by Mr. Richard Hackluit in his 
2d. printed vol. of English voyages to the south and south-east parts 
of the world; and I do well remember one goodly ship they builded at 
their owne charges, which they nam’d the Mary-Rose, being the name 
of us, their wives, for my brother’s wife’s name was Mary, and mine 
Rose. This ship Queene Elizab. after’ds had, and went in Cales voyage, 
1596. It pleased God to blesse and prosper well their adventures, and 
though thereby their riches did increase, yet they did not set their 
harts uppon them; they had learned not to trust in uncertaine riches, 
but in the living Lord, who giveth abundantly all things to bee enioyed: 
for they were not unmindfull to use and employ their substance to the 
glory of God and good of his church, as they daily manifested by 
giving entertainment to Byshop Hooper, Mr. Foxe, Mr. Knoxe, and 
divers other godly preachers, of which some did afterw’d suffer marter- 
dom in Queene Marye’s days, who, if they were living on earth, as un- 
doubtedly they are in heaven, would not forget to declare what kind 
usage and bounty they have found at the hands of my good husband, 
for the gospell of Christ’s sake. 


When Queene Mary came to the crown, the idolatrous masse was 
set up with publique profession of popery throughout the realme, and 
cruell persecution of those good Christians that in a good conscience 
refused to yield themselves to that idolatry; at which time we did 
receive into our house in the cittie of London divers godly and well 
disposed Christians that were desirous to shelter themselves from the 
cruell persecution of these times. And we and they did table together 
in a chamber, keeping the doores close shut, for feare of the promotors: 
as we read in the gospell, the disciples of Christ did, for feare of the 
Iewes. And thus we kept oure house in London, in the beginning of 
Queene Mary’s days. 
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But then came forth a very strict proclamation, enioyning all to 
come to church and receive the sacrament after the popish fashion; 
after which proclamation we durst no longer keepe our house, but my 
husband used means to convey the preachers and other good Christians 
(that were in our house) beyond sea, giving them money to supply their 
wants. And one of those men was named Romiger, being then a 
proper young gent. that went to Loraine to studdy divinity, and after- 
wards became doctor of divinity, and died some few yeeres since, being © 
one of the masters of the close of Lincoln. This man had £5 in gold 
of my husband at his going away, which, at his return, he thankfully 
repaid, and whilst he lived he was readie to acknowledge the kyndenes 
that he received from my husband. 


Then my good husband was accused to the high commissioners, 
for the convaying away and releiving these good Christians, whom the 
high commissioners called the Queene’s enemies, and for not conform- 
ing himself to poperye, according to the Queene’s Iniunctions; and for 
the same my husband and my brother (who was also accused with him) 
were committed to close prison in the fleete. And, during the time of 
their imprisonment, they could not be suffered to have any private con- 
ference together; neither could any other be suffered to have conference 
with either of them: but they were kept in severall roomes in the 
prison, and were often severally examined; and when one of them was 
examined, the commissioners would endeavour to make him believe 
that the other had confessed as much as they would have drawen from 
him, and thereuppon they would advise him to confesse, as his brother 
had done before him; but, neverthelesse, there was not much gotten 
forth, of their owne confession, by that means; although, indeed, there 
was a collection of xi marks a week, duelie collected and exhibited by 
my husband and brother, with some other well disposed merchants, to 
the relief of the distressed ministrye; about which my husband and 
brother were sore charged in their examination. And, at the same time, 
there was also in the fleete the jury that acquitted Sir Nich, Throck- 
morton, uppon his arraignment of high treason, who, because they 
chose rather to discharge their consciences by fynding him not guilty 
than to please the commissioners and judges that sate uppon his tryall 
by fynding him guiltie contrary to their conscyences, were committed 
to the fleete; but so as they had the libertie of the prison. And these 
Jurymen, being all merchants of London, had compassion upon the 
distresse of my husband and brother: for these jurymen, having the 
libertie that was wanting to my husband and brother in the prison, 
would come under the chamber window where my brother. was, and 
under the chamber window where my husband was, and talk aloud one 
to another, to the end that my husband and brother might heare them, 
what they heard touching any of the matters for which my husband 
and brother were questioned, and so, by that meanes, gave them light 
of many things before their examination. 

Afterwards, by great meanes that was made for them, they were 
removed from the fleete to the house of the Marquesse of Winchester, 
‘who was then Lord Treasurer, but were also there kept in severall 
rooms, as close prisoners, not being suffered to come together but by 
stealth; when the Marquesse was at dinner, or gone abroad, then they 
procured to themselves libertie to come together by giving gratuities to 
the gentlemen that attended about the howse. And, whilest they were 
thus detained prisoners, there came to the court the Lord of Barrowe, 
in the Low Countries, who bicame a great sutor for their inlargements, 
in regard of the want that his country had of their trading and mer- 
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chandize; and partelie by his meanes, and’ partelie by the Lord Tres- 
surer’s favor (which we purchazed with chests of sugar and peeces of 
velvet, to the value of £200 or thereabouts) they were (after long im- 
prisonment) set at liberty. 


Afterwards my husband (to drive away the wicked dayes) went to 
Antwerpe, where he had a faire house, which he rented for £70 a yeere; 
and I, being with chylde, went into Oxfordshire, to a gentleman’s house 
that was a Lodge and stoode farre off from any church or towne (the 
mame whereof was Chilswell) and there I was delivered; and from 
thence I went to Oxford, to the Byshops (who were then and there in 
prison, and did afterwards suffer martirdome there) to be advised by 
them whether I might suffer my chylde to be baptized after the popish 
manner; who answered me that the sacrament of baptisme as it was 
used by the papists was the least corrupted, and therefore I might; but 
therewithall they said that I might have gone out of England before 
that time if I had done well: and so my chylde was there baptised by 
a popish priest: but, bicause I would avoide the popish stuff as much 
as I could, I did not put salt into the handkerchief that was to be 
delivered to the priest at the baptisme, but put sugar in it insteed of 
salt. 


Afterwards, I prepared to go to Antwerpe, to my husband’s house 
there; and although my husband had two faire houses in England, the 
one in London, the other in Essex, at Rumford, both of them well 
furnished with household stuffe; yet I accompted all nothing in com- 
parison to libertie of conscience for the profession of Christ. So I 
conveyed my household stuffe into certaine frends houses, carrying none 
with me but a large feather bed, which I layed in the bottom of the 
old hulk, wherein we went to Antwerpe. I may well call it an 
old hulk, for the master of it said that if it pleased God to speede us 
well in the voyage it should never go to sea againe. We were five days 
and nights uppon the seas, in stormy and tempestuous. weather. 


I might here tell that my brother, Tho. Lock (who was partner 
with my husband) would have sone with us but that he could not get 
his wife’s goodwill to go out of England. Whereuppon I would say 
to her, ‘Sister, you stay heere for covetousness and love of your hus- 
band’s lands and goods; but I feare the Lord’s hands will be uppon you 
for it.’ And, indeed, so it came to passe: for he, being constrained for 
feare of further trouble, to fashion himself outwardly to the popish 
religion in some sort, was so greeved in mynd thereat that he died 
shortly after, with seven of his children. 


The reason why we did thinke ourselves safer in Antwerpe than in 
England was not for any more liberty of the gospel! given there, but 
bicause there were not parish churches, but only cathedrall; wherein, 
though the popish service was used, yet it could not be easily knowen 
who came to church, and who not. But there was a chappell for the © 
English Merchants, and thereunto all of them were compellable to go 


uppon solemn feast-days, to wait uppon their governor; and the night 


before that day my husband would lie mourning in his bed, and could 
not sleepe for greif to think that he was on the morrow to go with the 
governor to that idolatrous service. But the governor, though he was 
a papist, yet he was no persecutor nor cruell papist; for he was con- 
tented to beare with my husband, so farre as he might without being 
seene to do it, and would say to him, that though he did bark yet he 
did not byte. 
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Whilest I was in Antwerpe I had another chylde, and had great 
care to keepe it from the baptisme of the papists; for, in hatred that 
the inhabitants there do beare to the anabaptists, the magistrate used to 
enter at midnight into houses where any children were suspected to be 
kept unbaptized, and if he found any such he used to put them in a 
sack and cast them into the water, and so drown them; from which 
cruelty to save my chylde I did as followeth, viz——Whereas it is the 
custom there, to hang at the streete doore where a woman lyeth in, a 
little peece of lawne, it was so that our house opened into 2 streetes, 
therefore I hanged forth a peece of lawne uppon either side or doore, 
to the end that the neighbours on either side might suppose that it 
went out at the other doore to be baptised. And so it pleased God 
that there was a secret congregation of protestants, unto which con- 
gregation, by the helpe of some godley weomen there, I procured my 
chylde to be sécretly carried, and there to be baptised by a protestant 
minister, I not knowing godfather or godmother. ee 


And thus I continued in Antwerpe till the death of a Mary, 
which was not a little joyful to me to heare of; for, during the time 
of her tyrannous raigne, [ had often prayed earnestly to God to take 
either her or me forth of the world. In all which time I never was 
present at any of the popish masses, or any other of their idolatrous 
service, for all which blessings and deliverances, sent to me from my 
good God, I most humble beseeche his majestie that I and mine may 

’ never forget to be thankfull; not seeking our owne vaine glory thereby, 
but giving all praise and glory to his goodness, who so. graciously 
preserved, blessed, and delivered me. 


VISITATIONS IN THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, 1517-1531. Edited 
by A, Hamitron THompeson. Vol. II. (Lincoln Record Society, 
Vol. 35. Hereford, 1944.) 


This second volume of a work, whose first volume was mentioned in 
our issue of 1941, contains, as promised, Bishop Longland’s visitations of 
rural deaneries, and his and Bishop Atwater’s visitations of religious houses, 
in the diocese of Lincoln. A detailed record of the visitation of the 
Newarke College at Leicester, whose history Professor Hamilton Thompson 
has described elsewhere, is relegated to the third volume. There is no 
separate introduction, and the appendixes deal largely with lists and matters 
of chronology. The spelling, punctuation and abbreviation of references is 
not always perfectly consistent, and in the usual admirable index of persons 
and places Joyce Bulkeley is entered (by assimilation to Joyce Byckeley 
below) in error for Katharine Bulkeley, the redoubtable Abbess of Godstow, 
who on different occasions sent Cromwell two Banbury cheeses, a dish of 
old apples and an assurance that there was “neither Pope, Purgatory, image 
nor pilgrimage, nor praying to dead saints used amongst us”. For the pro- 
duction of so careful a work, especially in war-time, both ‘the editor and 
the Lincoln Record Society deserve the warmest thanks of all interested in 
the state of the Church in England, and in the careers of her priests, in 
these years immediately preceding the Reformation. 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. By ALBERT PEEL. 
Independent Press. 4s. 6d. 


It is meet, right, and our bounden duty to record in the official 
Transactions of our Society the extraneous transactions of our admirable 
editor. Dr. Peel has a growing list of published work to his credit, the 
latest item being the book here noticed. It consists of four pithy lectures 
delivered at University College, Bangor, and now happily available to a 
wider public. At the outset there are wise suggestions for further reading, 
to which may now be added Mr, C. K. Allen’s excellent work, Democracy 
and the Individual. I quote a sentence or two: “There has never been a 
time in the history of Christianity when the equality of souls was not a 
fundamental article of faith, though there have been many times when it 
must have been difficult to carry into practice. . . . Christianity itself, how- 
ever, built upon the life of a carpenter’s Son, has always been the religion 
of the Common Man and the hope of the Depressed Classes caught in the 
toils of States. .. . The crusade against slavery . . . had become possible, 
because more than a century before, the Puritan congregations had made 
the junction between Christian and political equalitarianism’. 


Dr. Peel, as might be expected, after defining his terms and analysing 
the causes of the contemporary eclipse of both Christianity and demo- 
cracy (which stand or fall together), develops and illustrates his thesis along 
the line of Independency in general and John Penry in particular. He thus 
whets our appetite for his forthcoming edition of Penry’s Notebook. It is a 
field in which he is particularly at home. But while doing full justice to 
what was preached and practised by the first Congregationalists and their 
successors and emulators—a tribute amplified by many testimonies from 
others not of our “‘Way’—he is insistent on the very much land yet to be 
possessed, It is for our generation to go beyond these pioneers of Christian 
democracy. In some respects we have already done so, e.g., in a better 
appreciation of Scripture, and a scope that is not limited to the elect and to 
the male sex. -We still have to apply our principles (or, if you like, the 
Four Freedoms) to the whole of life, to mankind everywhere, and to 
economics as well as politics. Great tasks await the Christian, and 
‘democracy, to be healthy, must’ (as Mr. Allen says) ‘offer not only rewards 
but tasks’. 

It is-refreshing to find at the head of each right-hand page an indica- 
tion of the subject-matter of that page; while the synopsis on pp. 5f. affords 
a ready guide to the whole argument. i ALEX J. GRIEVE. © 


THE EVERYDAY WORK OF 'THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. By 
S. W. CarruTHers. Presbyterian Historical Society. 12s. 6d. 

Not the least of the services rendered by our allies and kinsmen of the 
United States in our present distresses is this very handsome volume jointly 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Historical Societies of America and England 
and produced in Philadelphia. It is, of course, most timely (1643—1943), 
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and the name of Dr. Carruthers is a guarantee of reliability. It is good to 
learn that he has in mind, if not in hand, a further volume which will reveal 
something of contemporary opinion, friendly and otherwise, on the work of 
the Assembly. 


As the title of this book indicates, it is not a formal history of that 
remarkable Council and its undertaking; that was already in existence, as 
the bibliography bears witness. It is rather a series of “Studies” (which 
might have been a more exact title) of the varied concerns which engrossed 
the attention of the divines from time to time, though hardly “everyday”; 
and so it is best taken piecemeal rather than to be read through without 
intermission. The normal task of the Assembly was continually interrupted 
by remits from the Parliament to which it owed its existence, and which 
maintained a close oversight of its proceedings. It would take too much 
space to enumerate the score of topics which Dr. Carruthers has collected 
and selected for our delectation. 


The Independents do not attain to a separate chapter, but they crop 
up pretty frequently, as the excellent index proves. In his introduction Dr. 
Carruthers admits that they stung Lightfoot and Baillie into strong language. 
Few in number, though representing a larger constituency than the majority 
of the divines, they declined to efface themselves, and chose the alternative 
of obstruction. They were in a dilemma—needing toleration for themselves 
but denying it to the innumerable “fancy” sects of the extreme left; but 
they (particularly Nye and Goodwin) obstructed well and thoroughly, as 
many a passage in this book reveals. 


I like the author’s pawky comparison of the Assembly with any other 
consultative body, as having three elements—the businesslike, the loquacious, 
and the apathetic. And there is scarcely a page in the whole two hundred 
where one does not come upon something of interest. Apropos of the 
metrical psalms, or rather of the later allied paraphrases, I remember the 
late Dr. Wallace Williamson of St. Giles saying that nothing had done more 
for Scots piety than the 2nd and 54th (“O God of Bethel” and “I’m not 
ashamed”), and the holy glee with which, as the next speaker, I pointed out 
that they were the work of Doddridge and Watts respectively. 


ALEX, J. GRIEVE. 


East Anglian Congregationalists will have a special interest in the article 
on “The Norwich Chapelfield House Estate since 1545 and some of its 
Owners and Occupiers” in Vol. XXVII of the Proceedings of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archzological Society, by Mr. B. Cozens-Hardy, Hon. General 
Secretary of that Society and one of our own members. For nearly 250 
years the estate, on part of which stands the modern Congregational church 
of Chapel-in-the-Field, was associated with the Hobart family, to whom 
John Collinges, the ejected minister, was chaplain from 1646 till his death 
in 1691. ‘The article is based on the Blickling MSS. 


GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL. 
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